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Shall thk Capital Citv Lead? 
For a hundred years state pride has expressed itself in big round domes and 
Buced pillars. Springfield anj ilie Springfield survey raise a new question- 
Why not put the imagination and resources of the commonwealth into making 
the capital city of each state its standard municipality in health, housing, edu- 
cation, charity, corrections, recreation, industrial relations, and governmental 
efficiency? The meetings of the legislature, the annual state fairs, encamp- 
:s of the militia, civil, trade, and professional conventions, and numerous 
I the capital city are su many opportunities for extending such leader- 
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PREFACE 

It has often been remarked that Americans take business and 
family life seriously but not so politics and government. If that 
is an accurate observation, there is comfort in the signs of a 
change going on — in the indications of increasing popular interest 
in public affairs. One such sign has been the rapid spread of sur- 
veys aimed toward the improvement of community conditions, 
sur\eys having the backing of responsible groups of citizens in the 
different communities. There has l)een at the same time, and 
pc)ssibly as part of the same process, an increase in the demand 
for printed matter on survey methods and procedure. 

Although the numl)er of social surveys has increased by leaps 
and lx)unds, the survey can hardly Ix* said to have gone very far 
lx?yond its experimental stage. Much remains to be learned as 
to the l)est methods to he employed in using it and as to the place 
it should take among the many kinds of eflfort to be called into 
play in working for lx?tter conditions of living. It is |K)ssible from 
an office desk to construct answers on the many points alx)ut 
which we still need instruction, but when done we would still 
have only theoretical answers. The discoveries of greater value 
will come through what each survey can add to the practical 
ex|x»rience already accumulated. 

The Springfield survey was one of these ventures, and brought 
in its quota of practical experience. It had the good fortune to be 
carrieii on under ver>' favorable circumstances, particularly with 
reference to the co-operation given within and without the city. 
There seemed therefore to Ix s^x^cial reason for writing out the 
record of it as fully as possible. 

In addition to the numlxT furnished for circulation in Spring- 
field, several thouscind copies of each of the nine separate reports 
were printed. These have Ix'en taken by study groups in social, 
civic, and religious organizations, college libraries for reference 
use in teaching, and by others interested in standards in work for 
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PREFACE 

community welfare. For the convenience of those who mi^ht 
find a briefer statement of the sur\'ey findings more suite<l to their 
purposes, and particularly now since the supply of the full 
pamphlet rt*ports is nearly exhauste<l, the present summar\' has 
been prepared. It has seemed worth while in doin)( this to in- 
clude a short statement of the purpose, sequence, and methcKls of 
the sur\'ey and a description of the F!xhibition, which also was a 
part of the sur\'ey method. These are in addition to references 
to methods made throughout the chapters which contain the 
findings. 

On the other hand it hardly niHxls to l>e said that in cutting the 
reports to a fifth or a fourth of their original size, it has l>een im- 
possible to include a great deal of detail concerning either facts 
found or measures recommended. All the im|)ortant findings 
are presente<l, but often the minor (|ualifications applying to the 
facts and conclusions, and also the numerous items in procedures 
rea)mmended, such, for example, as the fourteen rules laid down 
in the refK>rt on the correctional system for the conduct of juvenile 
prolxition work, had to l)C omitted. Readers interested in the 
precise details will find it desirable to consult the full re|)orts. 

SuKLBY M. Harrison. 
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I 

GENERAL PURPOSE, SEQUENCE, AND METHODS 

OF THE SURVEY 

The survey of Springfield had its more immediate beginning in 
a group of Springfield citizens who had given thought to social 
conditions in their city, had l)ecome dissatisfied, and had decided 
that the time had arrived to get out of their maze of conflicting 
opinions and beliefs and, if possible, on to a basis of certitude in 
working for community advance. 

There were some citizens, for example, who believed Spring- 
field's public schools the equal of any in the state; others believed 
they needed to be readjusted to the changed conditions under 
which the oncoming generation must live and work. Some 
boasted of the city as the **healthiest place in Illinois*'; others 
l)elieved the number of deaths from preventable causes was too 
high, and public health appropriations too meager. Some be- 
lieved that local strikes were due to union agitators who merely 
wanted to kick up a disturbance; others, that they indicated 
something wrong with wages, employment opportunities, and 
general working conditions. 

Again, there were those who believed law breakers got what 
they deserved, but others were of opinion that ill treatment of 
offenders provoked crime. Sk>me l)elieved the welfare of the in- 
s;ine to lie relatively unimportant as a public matter; others that 
there must Ix? a better wav than to treat them like criminals. A 
few thought that playgrounds, sports, and other recreation ac- 
tivities were among the frivolities; but others that they could be 
constructive and reamstructive social forces. Some thought the 
material relief Ix'ing given out to persons asking for aid was meet- 
ing the situation sufficiently; others that something more thor- 
oughly helpful could \ye done. And so on ; the opinions and be- 
liefs were as conflicting and various as they are in every live^ 
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THE SPRIN(;FIKLD StRVEY 

growing, American city. This group of interested citizens thought 
the best method of making headway was to give them the test 
of fact. 

Infliem E OF A Previois Survey 

A numIxT of considerations entered into the decision to apply 
scientific method to these and other local problems. Important 
among them was the ver>' evident usefulness of a survey of certain 
phases of housing and sanitary conditions conducted several years 
before by Dr. (ieorge Thomas Palmer. In connection with his 
duties as health officer of the citv, a house-to-house canvass was 
made and a large map was prepared representing in different 
colors the various conditions found. The map with the other 
publicity which accompanied it was the first statement of ascer- 
tained fact regarding general sanitary conditions prevailing 
throughout the city that had ever lx»en put before the citizens. 

The immeiliate result was a sufficient awakening of public 
interest to enable an ordinance to Ik* passed setting certain higher 
standards for the regulation of sanitary and housing conditions. 
A further result, and one which had a special Ixaring upon the 
later movement for the general survey, was the disturbing of a 
certain feeling of complacency alx>ut local matters and a raising 
of doubts as to whether a>nditions generally in the community 
were all that, in the al)sence of recent and significant information, 
thev were assumed to Ix?. 

m 

The activities of a survev committee of the Illinois State Con- 

m 

ference of Charities and Correction also furthered the growing 
feeling that an essential first aid to progress was real knowledge 
of the affairs of the town and gave this Springfield group a sense 
that more than the improvement of local conditions might hang 
on their enterprise. 

The Survey Committee and CiEneral I^la.nnim; 

Following a preliminar\' study and report of conditions in the 
city made by the Department of Surveys and Exhibits of the 
Russell Sage Foundation at th«** recjuest of a few especially in- 
terested Springfield citizens, the decision was rt*ached to go 
ahead; and a survey committee of tweniy-four was organized. 
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PURPOSE, SEQUENCE, AND METHODS 

The chairman was Logan Hay, a state senator and a leading 
lawyer of the city, and among the other members were a former 
lieutenant-governor of Illinois, a state commissioner, the city 
superintendent of schools, other public officials, business men, 
labor leaders, clergymen, doctors, women's club leaders, editors, 
teachers, and social workers.* The secretary of the committee 
was A. L. Bowen, head of one of the state departments; the 
treasurer, J. H. Holbrook, a prominent business man. 

Planning and direction were put into the hands of the Depart- 
ment of Surveys and Exhibits of the Russell Sage Foundation; 
and, using its preliminary report as a basis, nine main lines of 
inquiry' were determined upon as follows: 

PiBLic Schools. 

Care of Mental Defectives, the Insane, and Alcoholics. 

Recreation. 

Housing. 

Charities. 

Industrial Conditions. 

Public Health. 

The Correctional System. 

City and County Administration. 

Had time and funds permitted, other subjects would have been 
added, such as city planning; taxation, in greater detail; the 
religious forces of the city, etc. All of these, however, were dealt 
with in some degree as parts of the nine main divisions; in the 
case of city planning, moreover, there already was a movement 
on foot which promised to handle the question reasonably soon. 

Investicatinc. the Facts 

Building on the experience of previous surveys, four main steps 
beyond the organizing of the survey staff and of the local forces in 
Springfield were planned: first, investigating the facts of the 
local problems; second, the analysis and interpretation of the 
facts gathered; third, the formulating of constructive recommen- 

* The full penonnel of the general survey committee will be found on page v. 
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dations; and fourth, the educational use of the facts and recom- 
mendations. 

Fact gathering is the ABC of 8ur\'eys. This is merely another 
way of saying that the sur\'ey is an attempt in the field of civic 
and sf)cial reform to do what the civil engineer does Ixrforc he 
starts to lay out a railrr)ad; what the sanitarian does l)efore he 
starts a campaign against malaria; what the scientific physician 
does iK'fore he treats a case; what the modem financier does be- 
fore he develops a mine. It is, in short, an attempt to substitute 
tested information for supposition, belief or conjecture. 

Analysis and Interpretation 

The next step was analysis and interpretation. Once facts are 
in hand, what do thev mean? Do thev show satisfactorv condi- 
tions or conditions calling for change? If it is found, for example, 
that 25 per cent of the elementar\' sch(K)l pupils of a city are over 
age. that is, two or more years iK'hind the grade in which children 
of their ages would ordinarily Ik* found, d(K»s it mean that they 
are l)adly taught, or that the city has a defective educational 
system? Or should other facts Ix? related to this one iK'fore any 
conclusion can l)e drawn with safety? Tnfavorable home and 
family conditions, ill health, ill adapted courses of study, foreign 
birth and recent immigration, or l>adly enforced schcK)l attendance 
enter into the l)ackwardness of this over-age group. 

Obviously, the facts gathered, if they are to l)e of real use, must 
be organized and basic principles and general truths drawn from 
them. 

Constructive Recommendations 

Third came the working out of recommendations for improve- 
ment. The survey aims at results. It is diagnosis to the end that 
prescription may l)e written. Where conditions are notoriously 
bad, results may follow by merely turning the light on them. 
But in general the process is not so simple. Conclusions as to 
what the facts mean should l)e accompimii*<l by rtrommendations 
as to first and later steps to lie taken. 

The survey having gone deeply into the city's problems, the 
community will expect and want its l)est judgment as to their* 
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solution, but the communtly will also, and should, reserve the 
right to accept or reject the measures su^estcd, according as th« 
majority o( its people are impressed and convinced of iheir ne- 
cessity and effectiveness. 

EOUCATIONAL UsE OF SURVEY CONCLUSIONS 
Fourlh came the work of presenting the facts and recommen 
dations to the public. Above all, the suiA-ey is an educationa 
measure, spreading its information in ihe uniechnical phrases o 
everyday speech. It is a means to better democracy by informing 
the community upon community matters and thereby pnwiding 
a basis for intelligent public opinion. 

To this end the various publicity media — daily press, graphic 
exhibit, illustrated periodical, public address, and entertainment 
as well as printed pamphlet and book report — should be utilized 
and the plans of the survey as they were de^'elopcd placed much 
emphasis upon this p,irf nf the project. 
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SmiNGFIEJJ) .f. M«NIT.VCTI<IINC CUSTEK 

The dxy't mianuUirluiT* afc near the average for places of -Sfffinglirlcl's *i«- 
»ick lo ahoa, gtUi mill product* tu uphalt paving, and on through • long 
Tbepictunrahowilhrplantulthe]llinuia\ValchFaclory.lhrlarg(«>t Si)rinB- 

Co-oPEHATiNr. Organizations and Individuals 

To carry forward the investigations in all nine fields effccti\-ely, 

die Depanmeni of Survey's and Kxhibits succeeded in enlisting 

lix other departments of the Kussell Sage Foundation and five 
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THE SPRINCiFIELD SURVEY 

Other national organizations to co-operate with the five Illinois 
state organizations, the local social agencies and the thousand 
volunteer workers who took part in the nine main divisions of the 
field investigations or the exhibit which followed. 

The six departments of the Foundation enlisted were: 

Charity ORciASiZATioN Department. 
Department of Education. 
Department of ChiuvHelpino. 
Department of Industrial Studies. 
Department of Recreation. 
Division of Statistics. 

The five other national organizations which co-operated were: 

American Assckiation for Orc.anizinc; Family Social Work 
(at that time the American .Association of Societies for Organ- 
izing Charity). 

National Tuberculosis Assckiation fat that time the Na- 
tional Ass<K^iation for the Study and Prevention of Tulnrrculosis). 

National Committee for SIkntal HvciiENK. 

National Housinu. .Asscxiation. 

Cnited States Puhlic Health Servk e. 

Five state organizations also co-operated, as follows: 

Illinois Conference of Charities and Correction. 

Illinois State Board of Health. 

Illinois State Department of Factory Inspection. 

Illinois State F(K)d Commission. 

Illinois State Water Survey. 

This large outside co-operation — particularly that of the na- 
tional organizations — was contributed, in p;irt, l)ecause of the 
representative character of the city, and the conse<juent l)elief 
that what was done here might prove useful elsewhere. It will be 
recalled that in 1910 there were 2<x) cities of the I'nitetl States 
ranging from 25.000 to 150,000 in population. Springfield, with 
roughly 58.000, falls sufficiently within these* limits to U* fairly 
typical of the others. It is located in the heart of a rich agricul- 
tural region, is the center of im(M)rtant mining, manufacturing. 
and trade enterprises, and is one of 48 state capitals. These l>asic 
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activities increase tlie ties of comirKin inirn-st Iwtween it and 
other Americ'.in communities, whether built on four or three or 
two or one of these major enterprises of the Springfield district. 
It also shares vrilh other cities many kindred problems relating 
to social and living eondiiinns and to questions of public policy 
in dealing with them. 




Spiiis(.FtK].i> AS MrNiN<; Cknisr 

A lifii ul will cual averaging over 6ve lc«t thick and (umiBhin^ power (or 

the lactorin abnvc, undnltea tbe ci(y and a wide nurmundin^ Ipmiory. Nu- 

mtTOux rninrlipplNRtiindiirar ihedly, and 3.500 or mure Spnngtirld rcsidenls 

drr employ cd in the indiulry. 



Survey Staff 

Each of the main lines of investigation was carried on under the 
direction of one or more persons of extended investigating ex- 
perience in the subjects of their particular survey division and of 
practical admin isi rat ive cx]>erien<.-v in the same fields. Thus the 
school Mirve>' was diiwrtcd by Dr. Leonard P. Ayrcs. and asso- 
ciated with him were K. K. l.ut/. .A. H. Richardstm, and lulna 
C ilr^'ner. all of tbe rt^ular staff of the Department of Education, 
Russell Sage Foumlation. 

Through tbe courtesy of Surgeon General Rupert Blue of the 
United Slates Public Health Service, it was possible for the Na> 
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tional (Vimmittee for Mental Hygiene to secure the services of 
Dr. Walter L. Treadway. a commissioned medical officer of the 
corps, to make the study of the care of mental defectives, the 
insane, and alcoholics. Dr. Treadway brought to his task a per- 
sonal familiarity with local conditions, as before entering govern- 
ment service he had been a member of the medical staff of the 
Jacksonville State Hospital for the Insane, which receives jki- 
tients from Springfield. Dr. Thomas D. Salmon, Director of 
Special Studies, National Committee for Mental Hygiene, acted 
in an advisory* capacity. 

The study of recreation conditions and needs was made by Lee 
F. Hanmer, Director, and Clarence Arthur Perry, Associate 
Director of the Department of Recreation of the Russell Sage 
Foundation. 

Through the co-operation of the National Housing Association, 
the study of housing was made by John Ihlder, the field secretary- 
of that association. 

The charities division of the survey was made under the direc- 
tion of Francis H. Mclean, General Secretary of the American 
Association for Organizing Family Social Work. Assisting him 
were Florence L. Lattimore, Ass*)ciate Director of the Depart- 
ment of Child Helping, Russell Sage Foundation, who made the 
study of the children's institutions of the city; Caroline Bedfonl. 
assistant to the director of the Charity Organization Department. 
Russell Sage Foundation; and Margaret Bergen, Associate Sec- 
retary of the American Association of Societies for Organizing 
Family ScKial Work. 

The survey of industrial conditions was made by Zenas L. 
Potter, of the Department of Surveys and Exhibits, and Louise 
C. Odencrantz, of the De|>artment of Industrial Studies, Russell 
Sage Foundation, with Mary Van Kleeck, director of the latter 
department acting in an advisory ca|>acity throughout. 

The public health surx-ey was made under the direction of 
Franz Schneider. Jr., sanitarian on the staff of the Department 
of Surveys and Exhibits. Assisting him were Dixon Van Blaraim, 
field investigator of the National Tul>erculosis AsscK^iation. 
who made the study of the tulx^rculosis situation in Springfield. 
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and Annie B. Murray, also of the Department of Surveys and 
Exhibits. * 

The division which surveyed the correctional system of Spring- 
field was under the direction of Zenas L. Potter, of the Depart- 
ment of Surveys and Exhibits, who had the benefit of the advisory 
assistance at important points of Dr. Hastings H. Hart, Director 
of the Department of Child-Helping, Russell Sage Foundation. 

City and county administration were studied by D. O. Decker, 
civic commissioner of the Commerce Club, St. Joseph, Missouri, 
and former member of the staff of the New York Bureau of 
Municipal Research; and Shelby M. Harrison, Director of the 
Department of Surveys and Exhibits, Russell Sage Foundation. 

The assistance of Earle Clark of the Division of Statistics, 
Russell Sage Foundation, was had by all divisions of the survey, 
particularly in preparing the statistical matter included in the 
different reports. 

As already suggested, something over one hundred Springfield 
volunteer workers assisted in the investigations. These were in 
addition to the volunteers who worked on the Exhibition. 

The general publicity plans, including the exhibition of survey 
findings and the circulation of the findings through the newspaper 
and pericxlical press, were prepared and carried out under the 
direction of E. G. Routzahn, Associate Director of the Depart- 
ment of Survevs and Exhibits. Mar\' Swain Routzahn, also of 
the staff of the Department of Surveys and Exhibits, was the 
director in immediate charge of the Exhibition; and Walter 
Storey was Director of Design and Construction for the Exhibition. 

Time .and Method of the Investigations 

The first of this group of surveyors reached Springfield in early 
March 1914, and the investigating was begun at once. All sec- 
tions of the survey were under way by early May, and all the field 
investigating was completed by the first part of July. Thus, 
except where otherwise specifically stated, the facts presented 
apply to conditions found in the spring and summer of 1914. 

In ver\' general terms the method of investigation comprised 
study of the records, published and unpublished, compiled and 
uncompiled, of organizations and institutions in the community 
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and of outside agencies which had data on Springfield ; personal 
visits to and observation of Springfield organizations and institu- 
tions in operation; the gathering of facts through intensive 
studies or tests planned for certain sections of the city, or of the 
population ; special studies of the activities of a particular agency 
or group of agencies and interviews with officers in charge; first- 
hand observation of conditions throughout the city; written in- 
quiries and personal interviews with individuals in possession of 
experience or information pertaining to the problems in hand ; and 
studies of legislation relating to local conditions and procedures. 

Publication of the Springfield Findimjs 

The pre|>aration of the reports was begun immediately upf>n 
the close of the investigations; the report of the school section, 
the first to finish in the field, was completed and made public by 
the time the last work of investigating was being done. 

The plan followed in publishing the sur\'ey findings was to 
print the report of each of the nine sections in separate paper 
bound volumes, lil)erally illustrated with maps, diagrams, and 
photographs. Before these reports were issued, however, the 
findings were fully summarized in the local Springfield press, the 
news|>apers of the city handling from twelve to thirty-two full 
column stories on each. The press material was prepared for both 
morning and evening papers by the survey staff and delivered 
under release dates. Practically the full text of each report was 
thus reproduced and given wide circulation through this ver>' 
serviceable co-operation of the daily press. Editorial discussion 
of the reports as well as letters to the editors commenting on con- 
troversial points centered further attention and thought upon the 
information and proposals l)eing brought out. 

Throughout Illinois the sur\'ey's data were made use of also. 
Since many situations in the city required state action iK^fore 
relief could be secured, advance newspaper summaries were sup- 
plied to practically all of the daily papers of the state and to many 
of the weeklies. Through the interest and help of the Springfield 
correspondents to Illinois papers and the hn^al editors, much that 
the survey had to say was thus put before citizens and legi^lator> 
in many ()arts of the commonwealth. 
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Then there were the facts brought to light having general ap- 
plication and educational value; and the project itself was be- 
lieved to have significance as another venture in methods of im- 
proving community conditions. Press stories summarizing the 
more salient points of each report were therefore sent at different 
times to a large number of daily papers, weeklies, magazines, 
trade papers, and other periodicals throughout the country. A 
large amount of the material sent out was used ; and a number of 
papers stated also that the articles, when not used in news 
columns, were useful to editors and editorial writers. 

It is not possible in the space to go into greater detail regarding 
what was done to get the survey data widely known and used. 
Suffice it to say that in addition to what has already been de- 
scribed, material was supplied which was thought to be of interest 
to newspapers and periodicals of specialized constituencies, such 
as health journals, religious weeklies, educational magazines, 
labor papers, and the like; and the full reports were supplied to 
special writers and editors who reviewed them in the technical and 
popular monthly magazines. The Department of Surveys and 
Exhibits also issued several brief pamphlet interpretations of the 
survey project and of the material brought out in the investiga- 
tions. 

Following publication of the advance articles in the Springfield 
papers, from 500 to 1,000 copies of the printed reports of each 
survey division were supplied to the Springfield committee. De- 
tailed suggestions for their local distribution were also put in the 
hands of the committee. 

An additional edition was printed for distribution by the Rus- 
sell Sage Foundation; and these have gone to libraries, college 
teachers, students, and others interested in surveys in different 
parts of the United States and in a number of foreign countries. 

Survey Exhibition 

In the November immediately following the field work the 
Exhibition of Survey Findings and Recommendations was held 
in the state armory. It was open for ten days and attracted 
thousands of visitors, including many from distant parts of the 
state. 
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Several reasons prompted the Exhibition. It would afford an 
opportunity to present the major findings of the survey in such 
simple, graphic, and entertaining ways as to gain the attention of 
and Ix? understood by the great IxKly of people of the city — par- 
ticularly many who are not habitual readers of perirxlicals or 
printed reports. It would create an additional event in the com- 
munity which would give news value to the survey's facts and 
recommendations: it would turn the survey conclusions into 
something that a>uld be seen today and again tomorrow and the 
next day, something that would afford a center where, as in a 
church or a civic society, people could consider an important sub- 
ject iofifthrr. It would give opportunity for further participation 
in the survey project by the fK»ople of the city; and finally it 
would help citizens to visualize the survey as a whole. 

For two months preceding, a special campaign of publicity and 
promotion was carried on which kept the survey l)efore people. 
Those familiar with publicity work will recognize the value of such 
things as the invitations sent out by a hospitality committee to 
mayors throughout the state; exhibit nifxlels and devices dis- 
played from time to time in public places; unexplained cart<K)ns 
posted in the windows at exhibition headquarters; the street rail- 
way company's offer to trans|X)rt school children free to the Ex- 
hibition ; prizes offered for the five lK*st grammar school essiiys on 
**\Vhat I Saw at the Springfield Survey Exhibition"; sfxrial days 
assigned to scxrieties and organizations; a daily depiirtment in one 
of the newspapers under "The Survey Question Box"; a proc- 
lamation by the mayor making the last day of the exhibit Spring- 
field Exhibition Day, and urging *'all loyal citizens of Springfield 
to take this last opportunity to inspect and study the many in- 
teresting and instructive things there to In.* found."* 

Cu-OPERATIOX IX PREP.\RIN<i EXHIIUTS 

A large part of the work of preparing exhibits and conducting 
the publicity campaign was done through local volunteer c<»mmit- 
tees — including an advisor>' committee, a general execuii\e c«»m- 

I For a detailed descnption of the Sur\Ty Kxhihititm ami tht* ramimiKn nf 
which it m-at the center, see Chapter XII in Part Thnv. PuttinK (ht* Ka(t> to 
Work. 
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PURPOSE, SEQUENCE, AND METHODS 

by the survey, no matter what other agencies had also helped. 
The list included over forty major items, and a more recent 
checking up has added others. Instead of printing the original 
or a revised list, however, it seems better at this time to confine 
the discussion to the testimony of citizens of Springfield — par- 
ticularly since several have expressed themselves publicly on the 
subject. Their statements became known to us only after refer- 
ence had been made to them in the public prints. They are 




The Springfield Flag 
The municipal flag was chosen from some 41 designs submitted in a public 
contest held in 1917. It consists of 20 white stars on a blue field, arranged in 
a circle to symbolize the 20 states admitted to the union before Illinois. The 
large star in the center represents Illinois; the middle of this white star being 
a red star to stand for the capital city. The design is by Salem T, Wallace 
of Springfield. 



reproduced in full in Appendix A, Results of the Survey, begin- 
ning on p^e 399. 

In considering developments, it is only fair to say that some of 
the changes would doubtless have come about had there been no 
survey; for Springfield, aswas pointed out in 1917 by Dr. Palmer, 
had been making rapid strides in improving local conditions in 
the last eight or ten years before the survey. After making full 
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allowance, however, for the influence of the gradual awakening 
of the city to its civic needs which was taking place in the years 
before the survey, Dr. Palmer makes this significant statement: 

**If the entire expenditure for the Springfield survey had l)een 
charged to schools and charities, the results would have proven 
the investment exceedingly profitable.*** 

But, aside from specific developments, there is another way of 
looking at the question of results. There is the point of view 
taken by A. L. Bowen, Secretary of the State Charities Commis- 
sion, as it was then called, in an address a vear after the survev 
exhibition, as follows: 

"In any campaign such as the survey has l>een and still is, we 
must always look for two classes of results. We must ferret out 
the intangible or al)stract results. We must find the tangible or 
concrete results. Very often the intangible results of a great pub- 
lic welfare movement are by far the most important and far- 
reaching. I think this is true in the matter in hand. The in- 
tangible results of the Springfield survey are worth more to our 
communitv than those which we can actuallv see with our eves or 
touch with our hands. I would say a new community conscience, 
or perhaps more truthfully, an aroused and stimulated commu- 
nity conscience, is the most noteworthy effect of the survey. Our 
attitude of a community toward all questions affecting its well- 
being has radically changed. We see new meanings in them and 
react to them in a different manner. Our sense of duty in many 
cases where it formerly would have l)een dormant now asserts 
itself and prompts us to action. There is a new spirit in our 
work.'** 

Similarly, Vachel Lindsay, a resident of Springfiekl and an 
observer and writer of distinction, ended a magazine article 
descriptive of the survey exhibition with this paragraph: 

**I at least feel that the picture of this survey exhibit will re- 

* From S>ine Outcomes of the Springfirlcl Sur\-ey, a paper l>y Dr. C rt^>rKt' 
Thomas Palmer read at the Second .Annual Better ('ommunity lonferenti- 
held in I'rhana, Illinois, in .April, 1917, reprinted in .Appendix .A, the |U|ht 
beginning on |Nige 411. 

*The full text of Mr. Bom-en's address will be found in .Ap|>endix A. U'^in- 
ning on page 399. 
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main in the minds of the citizens as the general concept toward 
which they are all going. The spirit of that final dinner, with its 
new leaders springing up and its sober resolution, will probably 
abide. We have the serious expectation that henceforth Spring- 
field's graver rank and file and leading citizens of whatever party 
are enlisted for steady lifetime tasks, each in his chosen place." 
On a recent visit to Springfield I was told by one citizen that 
there was a great deal of feeling abroad that "the only way to get 
anything in Springfield now is to go to the people for it. In the 
old days there were other ways." If this be an accurate judg- 
ment, it means a most significant and democratic stride ahead, 
and the survey, by "going to the people," helped at least to the 
new conviction. 

Follow-up Work 

The survey as originally planned did not provide machinery for 
organized follow-up work. Something along this line was later 
done by the survey committee however. The committee organ- 
ized itself into sub-committees which were charged with carrying 
out the recommendations in each of the main fields covered. In 
addition, the Council of Social Agencies, formed as a result of the 
charities survey, afforded an opportunity for discussion and con- 
ference; and existing social agencies have modified their activities 
in many cases to conform to the recommendations. In this con- 
nection much credit is due to Margaret Bergen, the new secretary 
at that time of the Associated Charities; H. S. Magill, super- 
intendent of the public schools; and Sheriff J. A. Wheeler, Mrs. 
Frank P. Ide, and to ministers in a number of the churches. 

A still later development was the decision of the survey com- 
mittee in December following the field work, to appoint a com- 
mittee to consider the form of organization which could best 
carry forward the general purposes of the survey. Under the 
chairmanship of Frank P. Ide this committee made a report 
recommending the organization of a city club to follow up the 
survey and to promote other civic enterprises. The entrance 
of the United States into the World War, however, made it nec- 
essary to lay aside some of these activities. The great bulk of the 
follow-up work in the meantime was and is being carried out 
2 17 
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to the task of serving the men and women who are the govern- 
ment. 

Democracy is subject — sometimes profitably, sometimes not — 
to the dominating forces of any period whether political, eccle- 
siastical, economic, or other. Its forces ebb and flow with them, 
and must be refreshed whenever substantial rights have been 
invaded, or, indeed, whenever there are new gains to the common 
weal to be won. That is why, is it not, that each oncoming thirty 
years or so has its job to do and a farther peg to climb to? 

Something that is fundamental in the fabric of our public 
affairs has been inweaving in the last dozen years or more — 
something that also bears the marks of high resolve and carries 
the infection of life and youth and renaissance. It is a process 
of peaceful civic renewal, through the scrutinizing of conditions 
surrounding our daily living, with a view not only to correcting 
those that are unwholesome but to quickening any that show 
promise. 

Back of this scrutinizing and this resolve is the recognition that 
times have changed ; that new circumstances to the harm of some 
folks have arisen; that simultaneously new forces have been 
gathering to cope with just such difficulties; and that these 
forces, in the form of new knowledge and experience and more 
effective methods, must be made to count at once. 

So has come the insistence that changed conditions shall not 
leave people with less independence, less opportunity, and less 
comfort than before; rather that more shall be wrung out of life 
for them. 

The successful working of this leaven of civic renewal depends 
upon the correcting power of facts, which must be gathered care- 
fully and faithfully as the truth-loving scientist in any field 
gathers them — plus such a telling of the facts as will make them 
common knowledge. American experience is piling up the con- 
viction that communities will act upon facts when they have them. 

One of the forms of this new type of social exploration and re- 
porting has been the community survey. Since 1907 in Pitts- 
burgh the survey idea has spread enormously. Distinctive and 
vital as its formula is in itself, it is essentially synthetic and has 
drawn method and momentum from the collateral movements 
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and agencies, nation, state, city, public and private, which make 
ascertained fact the rock bottom on which to base social policies 
and proposals. 

The Springfield survey, seven years later, began with a group 
of Springfiekl citizens who took to heart the human prosperity of 
that capital city, set in the Illinois prairies, where Abraham Lin- 
coln lived and voted; practiseil law and legislated; alK>ve all, 
made common cause with his neighl)ors, and discussed with them 
the how and wherefore of town affairs, state affairs, national 
affairs, until the most deep-seated social problem of his time l)e- 
came the subject of his scrutiny and his resolve. 

From this small group the contagion of civic interest spread 
until a thousand Springfield citizens l)ecame part and parcel of the 
survey through personal contributions of time and through par- 
ticipation in some of its many activities. And though the domin- 
ating motive with them was to make things better at home, they 
always had a second hope that the contagion might spread l)eyond 
their own borders and thereby mean a contribution, even if 
modest, to the welfare of other cities than their own. So. large or 
small, they pray that their endeavor may be of some worth in 
advancing orderly, disinterested, thorough scrutiny as a basis for 
constructive state and municipal action — in the name of the well- 
being of the plain folks whose numlK'rs are legion, and for whom 
the fellow-townsman and precursor of this Springfiekl committee 
spoke so forcefully two generations ago. 
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GENERAL FACTS REGARDING SPRINGFIELD 

Springfield is built where four currents quick with energy and 
possibilities for community building come together — manufac- 
turing, mining, agriculture, and commerce. Indeed, a fifth, the 
business of public service, might be added since the offices of state, 
county, and city governments bring in a thousand and more work- 
ers and their families. 

These main currents together with many lesser interests and 
activities by 1910 had brought to the city a population of about 
52,000, and to Sangamon County, exclusive of Springfield, about 
39,000 — a population for both county and city of 91,000. From 
1910 to 1914, the year of the survey field work, the city's total 
increased to approximately 58,000. 

The Population by Groups 

In the composition of its population, Springfield was seen to be 
an unusually American city. Of each 100 inhabitants 81 were 
native whites and six were Negroes, who in the vast majority of 
cases were also American born. The remaining 13 were foreign- 
born whites. The native-born white male population of voting 
age in the city represented 73 per cent of all males of voting age, 
a rather high proportion when it is remembered that the pro- 
portion of male adults in the foreign-born population was rela- 
tively high. Six per cent of the total number of males of voting 
age were Negroes. 

Since 1910, however, when the last census figures were com- 
piled, women have become voters in Illinois. This has obviously 
increased the number of voters, but the inclusion of women in 
the figures would probably not greatly change the proportions 
between the native-born whites, foreign-born whites, and Ne- 
groes of voting age, on the one hand, and the whole number of 
persons of voting age on the other. 
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c not alt ihe foreign-burn males old enoufih In votr « 
irily voterii. Am a matter of fart, only 58 per cent in Spring- 
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city, over 70 per cent of the 7,000 born outside the I'nited Statv*. 
were natives of Germany, the British Isles, Russia, and Finland. 

AlxKil 5 per cent of Sprin gtield's population ten ^van of age 
and o\-er were illiterate, the larger numt)erH iK-ing among the fur- j 
eitn-buni aixi the Negn>cs. 

The growth of the city in numtier of inhabitant!* for the last I 
ftixty >-earft had been relatively normal, following the siinw f 
era! trend as thai of the state of Illinois. The number of foreign J 
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bom had increased but slightly, while their proportion had under- 
gone an uninterrupted decrease. Similarly the number of Negroes 
had remained comparatively small and their proportion in the 
last twenty vears had shonn a dedme 
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Distribution of Population in Springfield 
According to the United States Census of igio. Each dot represent! 
persons. The actual distribution is very closely approximated here, 
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Distribution of Population 

The population at the time of the survey was rather evenly 

distributed, the density being greatest near the center of the city 
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where there were a number of lodging houses and apartments. 
The range of variation in (he 42 enumeration districts used in the 
federal census was from 3.6 to 26.4 persons an acre of gross area. 
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and from 6.4 to 28.9 persons an acre of net or built-up area. In 
considering these figures it should be remembered that densities 
in the great cities run up into the hundreds. 

The different character of the population in different parts of 
the city is a matter of considerable social significance. Thus 
while Negroes and foreign-born whites did not form a large pro- 
portion of Springfield's total population, 19. i per cent in 1910, 
these two components together made up 36 per cent of the popula- 
tion in ward one, and 24 per cent of that in ward six. The com- 
parable figures for wards four and five were, on the other hand, 
II and 10 per cent respectively. Similarly the percentages of 
illiterates in wards one and six were 11.2 and 7.4, as against 1.8 
and 1.3 in the fourth and fifth wards. 

Such differences in the composition of the population tend to 
make the public health, public schools, recreation, and other 
problems increasingly difficult in certain districts and demand 
special activity on the part of the public authorities and others 
in such districts. The first and sixth wards, or the east side, had, 
in addition to a large percentage of Negroes and foreign-born 
whites, the larger proportions of children of school age ; and the 
evidence also indicated that the birth rate was higher in these 
sections. The eastern and northern parts of the city contained, 
in short, the younger, poorer, and more foreign parts of the popu- 
lation and most of the Negroes, while the southwestern section 
was more purely native white, was older, and its people were 
more comfortably situated. Ward seven, embracing the district 
in the center of the city and around the court house, was some- 
what peculiar, having an excess of males, a markedly lower pro- 
portion of infants and children of school age, and rather more 
than the average of foreign bom and illiterates. 

The People by Occupations 

That work and work conditions are important factors of human 
welfare would be obvious from the mere number of persons di- 
rectly affected, if for no other reasons; and in this regard Spring- 
field was no exception. The 1910 census gave Springfield a popu- 
lation of 42,269 persons ten years of age and over. These repre- 
sented 20,759 males and 21,510 females. Of the males, 17,014, 
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or 83 per cent, were employed in gainful occupations; and the 
number of women and girls so occupied was 5.201, or 24 per cent 
of all females in this age grouping. Taking the numl)ers in both 
sexes. 22,215 persons, i.e., 53 per cent of all individuals ten years 
old or older, or 43 per cent of all people in the city were engaged 
in work commonly classed as gainful. 

The occupation groups giving employment to the largest num- 
ber of males were manufacturing and mechanical pursuits, trade, 
mining, and transportation. Those giving employment to the 
largest number of women and girls were domestic and personal 
service, manufacturing and mechanical industries, and profes- 
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sional and clerical service. Including persons of lx>th sexes, more 
than twice as many were engaged in manufacturing and mechan- 
ical pursuits as were employed in any other occupation group. 
Since Springfield's manufactures were alx>ut the average for 
places of its size, the city could hardly lie regarded as pre-emi- 
nently a manufacturing center. Fourth city in the slate in popu- 
lation, it ranked eleventh in the numlter of factor>' wage-earners 
and fourteenth in the value of its products. But when its com- 
mercial, mining, and transportation activities were added to its 
manufactures, the city took a relatively high platx- among cities 
of its size as a business and industrial center. And as a factory 
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city Springfield had recently been gaining ground. While the 
increase in population from 1900 to 1910 was 51 per cent, the 
number of wage-earners in industry from 1899 to 1909 increased 
66 per cent, and the value of manufactured products advanced 
145 per cent. In 1909 the United States census reported 4,355 
persons engaged in manufacturing, and in 1910 the number was 
6,821 — a few new groups not counted in 1909 having been in- 
cluded in 1910. 

Springfield's manufactures are diverse, the most important 
industries of the city at the time of the survey, judged by the 
value of their output and listed in the order of their importance, 
being the making of grist mill products, shoes, zinc products, 
watches, agricultural implements, and electrical supplies. Judged 
by the number of persons given employment, a test more im- 
portant for our purposes, the list in the order of the number 
employed was: watches, shoes, electrical supplies, agricultural 
implements, asphalt paving, and zinc. The Elevator Milling 
Company, which topped the list of the Springfield factories in 
value of output with an annual product worth $2,250,000, em- 
ployed but 40 men, while the Illinois Watch Company, with an 
annual output valued at about $1,100,000, employed 940 persons 
— by far the largest number to be found in any factory in the city. 

The surface of Sangamon County in which Springfield is lo- 
cated, and of adjoining counties, is covered by a stratum of the 
same fertile soil found in other parts of the corn belt. The soil 
extends over low hills, well adapted to farming, and the territory 
is well populated. The district is underlaid with a bed of soft 
coal averaging over five feet in thickness, and village settlements 
have sprung up around the mine tipples. With no large centers 
nearer than 30 miles, Springfield is the collecting and shipping 
|x>int for farm products from a large area, as well as for its own 
manufactured and mine products. It is thus the trade center of a 
thriving territory, and the third largest occupation group — second 
among the men alone — is composed of those engaged in trade. 

A number of coal mines located in or near the city, besides 
supplying industries with cheap motive power, furnish employ- 
ment to approximately 2,500 male residents. These form about 
10 per cent of all Springfield males ten years of age and over, and 
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since, with the exception of managers and supervising officials, 
they are all members of labor unions, their numbers and pur- 
chasing |x>wer have done much to give strength locally to the 
organized labor movement. 

Persons employed on the steam railroads and electric lines, 
with those engaged in meeting local transportation needs, num- 
bered over 2,000. 

Gecx^raphical Characteristics of the City 

The city proper occupies about eight and one-half square miles 
on the level prairie about four miles to the south of a meander 
in the Sangamon River. Its surface is very flat, the difference in 
elevation between the highest and lowest |x>ints of land within 
the city limits being only al)out 70 feet, and for about four-fifths 
of the citv's area the difference is less than 20 feet. 

The north-south diameter of Springfield is a little more than 
four miles, and its east -west dimension al)out three miles. The 
streets run either north-south or east-west, the few exceptions 
being some of those which follow railway or trolley lines. In 
width the streets range from 40 to 80 feet and practically all 
blocks are bisected by alleys. 

Six railroads, exclusive of the Interurban Electric Line, enter 
Springfield. Although these roads pierce the city limits at 13 
points, only three lines of track actually cut through the city. 
The railroads are of. social importance in influencing living con- 
ditions along their routes and in establishing lines of division 
between parts of the community. 

Aside from the central part where the stores, offices, and public 
buildings are crowded together there are no large sections, except 
on the outskirts, wholly devoid of dwelling houses. The railway 
lines have their stations and freight houses in separate districts, 
and the various factories are surrounded bv residential districts. 
The multiple dwelling had just l)egun to appear but tenements 
were not vet numerous. Outside of the downtown district most 

m 

families enjoy a yard. Few house sites even in this more crowded 
section are smaller than 40 by 130 feet and most of them are 
larger. It is in general a city of single family homes. 

in addition to those who make the citv their home and (X'nter 
of livelihood, manv visitors from other cities are entertained in 
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coiinrrtion with (he meetings of the legblaturc. the annual »tate 
(air, the annual encampnu'nt of the ittate mililia, and sessions 
of many dvic, trade, and other conveniionH. The number of 
visitors In the uld l.inailn hotncKtead kn^tcd in Sprinisticld runs 
about 30,000 a year, many of them visitors from other stuteit 
and from foreign countries. 

Ttius Sprinf(field may hardfy be regarded a» a city of many 
extremes; it is rather a city of many averases. Located about 
midway between the northern and southern slates and near the 
center of population of the country, il has «hared in the cruss- 
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rurrvnu of political, social, and economic rr)rcH of the East and 
the West, (he North and the South. It is not ctmijested. lu 
increase in population has been at a comparatively regular >-early 
rate. Like mo*t other .American ciliex il had gnmn without the 
guidance of a city pUn and the usual rectangular block prevtuU. 
CommiMiicm government uas adopted at alx)ut the time it mu 
being adopted in many other places. 
30 
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Also like other cities its social and civic life had many weak 
spots, but set over against them was a liberal allotment of social, 
civic, and economic strength. Its four-ply business structure — 
manufacturing, mining, agricultural, and trade — not to mention 
its enterprising local leadership and traditions of public spirit, 
were to be reckoned among the latter. But economic strength 
can hardly be regarded as an end in itself. Springfield's work- 
shops, mine pits, farm and trade resources should furnish the 




At a Central Point 

Located about midway between the northern and southern states and near 
the center of population, Springfield has shared in the cross-currents of politi- 
cal, social, and economic forces of the East and the West, the North and the 
South. 

groundwork for a structure of social well-being, the output of 
which should mount far above factory output, coal tonnage, farm 
products, and trade values. Even without special economic ad- 
vantages the community's responsibility for promoting the wel- 
fare of its people must be acknowledged, but with these advan- 
tages the responsibility is much increased. 
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THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS^ 

If one had been able to take an instantaneous census of the 
occupations of all the people in Springfield on a day at the begin- 
ning of the survey, he would have found about 10,500 people, or 
almost one-fifth of all the people in the city, engaged in attending 
school. Of every hundred of these young persons 67 would have 
been found in the public schools, 26 in the parochial and private 
schools, and seven in the business colleges. To house these pupils 
it would have been found that there were 21 public school build- 
ings, eight parochial schools, two private schools, and two busi- 
ness colleges conducted in business blocks, making a total of 
33 buildings. The average attendance of those in the public day 
schools was 7,082. 

The public schools of the city were being administered under 
what was known as Springfield School District No. 186, which 
included the city of Springfield and considerable adjacent terri- 
tory in addition. Although the district was a state and not a 
municipal organization, including as it did more than twice as 
much territory as the municipality, more than nine-tenths of 
the inhabitants of the district were living within the city's 
borders. 

In 1854 the state legislature granted the city of Springfield a 
common school charter, which vested in the city council the 
functions which were exercised at the time of the survey by the 
board of education. An amendment to this charter in 1869 
created a school board of nine members appointed by the city 
council. In 1903 a state law was enacted to apply to cities 
having a population of over 35,000 by the Federal Census. This 
law fixed the number of members of boards of education at seven 
and provided for their election by the legal voters of the school 

* Summary of report on The Public Schools of Springfield, Illinois, by 
Leonard P. Ayres, Ph.D. 
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aggregate, the lK>ard and its several committees transacted a 
great amount of detailed administrative business. 

Members of the Springfield board pf education were unspar- 
ingly generous in the. time and attention they devoted to the 
hundreds of petty details of school administration. Rut the 
truth is that much, if not most of the business transacted, would 
much better have l)een left to its employed administrative officers. 
The altruistic interest and personal self-sacrifice of the meml)er» 
were splendid assets to the city, but their effectiveness could 
have been greatly enhanced if the lx>ard had devoted itself io 
far larger measure to broader questions of policy and delegated 
to its officers the details of administration. 

The superintendent and the principals of Springfield were paid 
on the basis of specialists and they should Ik? given much respon- 
sibility. It is a waste of money to purchase high-grade experience 
and ability and then not [XTmit that ability and experience to Ix* 
used. The principles underlying efficient management of a 
system of education are in s^ilient resjK^cts similar to those under- 
lying the effective organization of a c<)rix>ration. The directors 
of a corporation delegate to managers and superintendents the 
responsibility of executive detail, confining their activities to 
supplying funds. supiTvising exix*nditures, and determining what 
additions or reorganizations of the business are to Ix* undertaken. 
The siime functions may well constitute the bulk of the work of 
an efficient lK)ard of c^lucation. 

The suggested change in policy was illustrate<l by reference to 
the organization of the lK)ard's committer's. There were com- 
mittees on teachers, textlK)oks, course* of study and ruU^. school 
houses and furniture, high s<*h<M)l. finance and >up[)lies. manual 
training, and domestic sc*ience. It is almost certain that the 
affairs of the lM)ard would have Ixt'n more efficiently administered 
by having cmly thrtn? sub-commit tet*s -one on educational affairs, 
one on buildings, and one on finance. This, however, could lx» 
accomplisheil only through the delegation of rofxmsibility. 
Matters fXTtaining to the constructi<»n of st*h<K)l houses, the 
selection of textlMK»ks. the formulation of coufM's of studv. the 
selection, assignment, transfer, and <iismi>siil of teachers and 
janitors require exjxTt knowK"<lge and should lx» delegated in 
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<*inpl()yt*<l ofTu'crH of the* Ix^ani who are or should he professional 

C*X|M*r(M. 

Thr Im'hC eflfortH of the mcwt competent men and women of the 
rily arc* ntH*fl(*d for the solution of such im|x>rtant school prob- 
IrniH an fmance, the M*lection and purchase of sites, the approval 
of plans for new huildin^^s, the final decision as to extensions or 
reorRanixations of the i*ducational system, the promotion of 
ntHHlcMl munici|Ml or state le^^islation, and the presentation of 
the netnls and |M)licies of the sch<K)l system to the people of the 
city. These* problems can never Ik* adequately met while the 
boiirti is s|M*mlinK most of its time amsidering minor details re- 
latinii to the purchase* ttf supplies, the ec]uipment of specific 
riMtm^. the cleaniuK of HcKirs. the making of repairs, and the 
thouH«uul-andone little matters involvt*d in carrx'ing on so great 
a luisinev* a> the Springfield school system. 

OkKU >:s OK THK IV>ARl) 

'V\\v othiv> ol the iHMril of ixhuation wen* exceptionally satis- 
tactoiv, and the othiv employes were tor the most fxirt efficient. 
An im|Htitant ix^Miomy was |H>ssihle by iiisix*nsing with the ser- 
\iiV> of the attorney ami the UH>kket*|x*r i>f the Ixxird. Both of 
thcM* emploNe> apjKMrtxl to 1h* able ami conscientious men, but 
the buMnc» o\ the >^'hiH>l >ystem was not ol a nature to require 
the emploNmeni kA >uch olfiivr>. Few citii*>, even of the largest 
M<e. empk»N an ati\*rney a> a n*^ular memlH*r oi the staff: and 
the xk\^k of the Ux>kktvjKT, xkho xkas empK>yeil during the day 
in a Uink anvl did his >ikork tor the Kvirvi in the evening, could 
Iht aN>ignt\l tK» the xvretarv and clerk and a nnxlern s\>iem of 
Kn^kkee^^ni: kn>talU\l The tiling anvi rtx>>r\l s>>tems were thor- 
\Hi^M\ ami v'arx'tulK aviministerwi. bur the\ were m\>re cv^mpfox 
than xka> luxv^arx aiKl >hvHild N* >inipi:tievi. Th!> held rrxie in 
^nerat i»l the rnvH^k v»l the eii:*.rt* otfrvv 

VthvH^S >^>nM|:thri\! ma> ^^v'xi"!*: 'tvt^ '-r. r<\ -j^" ih:i^' than 
«Kv».t vtiirrv tSr '^chvvs^ mtre :>.*: 'u— * v*.<\' m*:^. t'tr^K.'' jl-* ^**u>iui 
aiiKHiit: v*f a*? es.^^"--^ '^ ^' s^ '. --*^ *^ * ::a» - 1 .— ^;^*jXS:i». 
l"!w rva>*.'*^ wa.> tria: :S: iH^rx^ra^e ..' ^;-rct <^ • i.^ "?a-oVc b\ ^ 
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committee of the board through local dealers. A considerable 
sum of money could be saved, board members relieved of a large 
amount of detailed work, and supplies secured at the lowest 
wholesale rate if a bureau of supplies were organized as a divi- 
sion of the office organization of the board. 

The Administration of Compulsory Education 

For the enforcement of the compulsory school attendance law, 
effective for children from seven to fourteen years of age, the 
city employed one officer. Since there was no complete official 
record of the children of school age, no one could know how 
many were evading the law. The method used for locating 
absentees was to ask school children whether they knew of any 
who were not in school. The principals of the schools then re- 
ported such truancy cases as were brought to light and the 
attendance officer investigated each case, leaving, where neces- 
sary, a printed admonition from the board. If this was not 
sufficient to secure the attendance of the children the case was 
reported to the juvenile court, which might or might not issue 
a warrant for the arrest of the parent. 

Records showed that there was little inclination on the part of 
the judge of the juvenile court to co-operate with the attendance 
officer; warrants for parents were seldom issued, and when they 
were brought to court the judge almost invariably discharged 
the case or at most imposed a fine and then suspended sentence. 
Thus school attendance in the city was no more than mildly 
compulsory*. 

Age and School Certification 

According to state law no child between the ages of fourteen 
and sixteen might leave school to go to work without securing 
an age and school certificate. These certificates were issued by 
the superintendent of schools on the request of the parent and 
on receipt of a certificate from the school principal showing that 
the child was at least fourteen years of age and could read and 
write. 

School records indicated that approximately 600 children left 
the public and private schools of Springfield each year between 
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the ages of fourteen and sixteen. As only about 200 received 
age and school certificates, it is evident that the great majority 
of the children were evading the law. This was largely explained 
by the fact that if the child left school but worked at home 
instead of securing employment, no attempt was made to enforce 
the attendance law or to require the child to obtain an age and 
school certificate. Probably most of the girls and a considerable 
number of the lx)ys who dropped out of school at fourteen or 
fifteen years of age did not secure regular employment and so 
did not take out age and school certificates. 

The fact that school attendance in Springfield was only mildly 
compulsor>' went far toward explaining why Springfield had a 
greater proportion of illiteracy in its native white population 
than any other city of over 30,000 in Illinois, and why the pro- 
portion was increasing instead of decrt»asing. The entire situa- 
tion with resiHTt to enforcement of the attendance law was in 
an unsatisfactory condition. This did not seem to be due so 
much to lack of energy on the part of the attendance officer as 
to a general indifference on the part of the entire community — 
an indifference which, as already indicatwl, was a factor in 
Springfield's bad showing in the matter of illiteracy. 

In order to remedy conditions, at least two comjjetent atten- 
dance' officers should In? employed; this would facilitate reor- 
ganizing the administration of compulsory attendance and the 
issuance of age and school certificates. The taking of the school 
census needwl to Ik? completely reforme<l so as to show the 
names and addresses of the children who ought to l>e in school; 
and the co-oixration of the judge of the juvenile court should be 
secured.* 

Thk School Plant 

Springfield has l>een most generous in providing for the educa- 
tion of its children; sch<K>l sites were found to l)e ample in size 

* In the fKTKKl sina* the survey, improvements have l>e<»n ma<lc in the tchool 
CTn»us>, as well as at many other (X)ints where different divisions of the survey 
made rea>mmendation>. As |)ointiMi out elsewhere, no enumeration of thete 
chant's is here attem()te<l. as this Mimmar\' aims to present onlv the finding* 
and rix'ommcndations of the earlier and fuller re|>)rts. >x>me reference*, how- 
ever, to changes which have taken place in Springfield since the furvey are 
made in a discussion of results which m ill U- fouml in .\pp>endix A, pa^e 599. 
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and well located, buildings were of brick and in good repair, 
rooms were large, and there was a seat for every child. The 
buildings were extraordinarily uniform in plan and construction, 
however, and the newest buildings were a quarter of a century 
behind the times in design. The reason for this uniformity in 
both older and newer types of building was that the board of 
education had employed the same architect for the past thirty- 
two years. It would be well for Springfield to profit by the 
experience of other cities, and instead of putting up more build- 
ings according to the plans now in use, secure new plans embody- 
ing the most modern practice. 

If every foot of space in a school building is not most advan- 
tageously utilized, expense piles up with no accompanying in- 
crease in accommodations. In the newer buildings in Springfield 
space was unwisely lavished on rooms that were too large and too 
high, corridors that were too wide, and cloak rooms that were too 
large. 

In all three dimensions, length, width, and height, the rooms 
were larger than is sanctioned by the best practice of modern 
school architecture. Each room was planned to accommodate 50 
children, although the prevailing size of a class was 36, and the 
school authorities did not plan and should not exp>ect to have 50 
children in any class. An undue amount of fuel is required to 
keep the rooms warm and an unreasonable amount of work to 
keep them clean. Light will not carry 'well across rooms that are 
so wide, and children in the rear of them have difficulty in seeing 
what is written on the front blackboards. It is also hard for 
them to hear and for the teacher to keep their interest. More- 
over, the size of the rooms oflFers constant temptation to increase 
the size of classes to a point where efficient work is impossible. 

Corridors were even more prodigal of space than class rooms. 
There was almost enough corridor space on a floor with six class 
r(X)ms to accommodate five additional ones of the standard size 
in New York or Boston. 

.As a result of this wasteful use of space Springfield school 
buildings were exceedingly expensive. A comparison with the 
better buildings of the same size in other cities showed that 
Springfield schools were 50 per cent larger in size for the accom- 
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modation of the same number of children than were correspond- 
ing buildings in other places. 

In future, class rooms should be smaller and with lower ceil- 
ings; coat rooms should be somewhat narrower, and the width 
of corridors reduced from 25 feet to about half that width. 

Lighting 
According to the best school architects, in a well -cons true ted 
class room window area should be equal to one-fifth of the floor 
area. The problem of adequate lighting is rendered difficult in 
Springfield by the prevalent coal smoke in the air which rapidly 
deposits a bluish film on the surface of the window glass and 



STANDARD 



SPRINGFIELD 

Average Smallest 




School Room Lichti.s'c 
Window area should equal 25 per cent of floor a 
square. In the Springfield schools the window are 
ran as low as 9 per cent in some rooms. 

seriously reduces its transparency. For this reason the stan- 
dard provision should be for one-fourth of the floor area. 

In none of the class rooms was the window area equal to one- 
fourth of the floor area, and in less than one in three of them 
was it equal to one-fifth. Two-thirds of the school rooms would 
not meet even a low standard requirement, and in some condi- 
tions were so serious that the window area was equal to only 
one-twelfth of the floor area. 

Proper location of windows is just as necessary as adequacy in 

size. Every class room should get light from hut one side and 

this should be from the left of the children. Of every 10 class 

rooms in the city, seven had windows at the left and rear, one 
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had them at the right and rear, while only two had them at the 
left only. Indeed there were four class rooms in the city in 
which the windows were at the left and front. The result of 
this situation was that in the great majority of rooms the teacher 
standing at the front of the room looked directly into brightly 
lighted windows. 

In order to relieve the strain in their eyes, teachers would 
draw the shades over the rear windows. This in turn resulted 
in cutting off so great an amount of light that the rooms were 
seriously underlighted. Moreover, as the shades were difficult to 
adjust, they were frequently left drawn on cloudy days, which 
resulted in still darker rooms for the children to work in. 

A series of careful tests of the illumination in school rooms 
with a Sharp-Miller photometer demonstrated by actual measure- 
ment that on cloudy days a large proportion of the school rooms 
were seriously underlighted. Many in the high school were so 
badly lighted that they were unfit to be used without artificial 
light. 

Throughout almost the entire school system windows were 
wrongly located and lighting was inadequate. This condition 
was due largely to the design of the school buildings which in 
future should be planned with lighting from the left only. Con- 
ditions may in some part be remedied by installing a more satis- 
factory type of shade than those then in use, and rigidly insist- 
ing that principals and teachers give careful attention to their 
adjustment. 

The practice with respect to the cleaning of windows varied 
greatly. In some buildings windows were washed twice a year 
while in others they were washed twice a month, or 20 times a 
year. This matter is so important that standard rules for clean- 
ing windows should be adopted and officials should insist upon 
their observance. If the eyesight of the children is to be properly 
safeguarded, a more modern form of building design must be used 
in the future. 

Temperature 

The maximum temperature allowed in class rooms should be 
about 68 degrees. Records showed a temperature range from 
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58 to 86 degrees, with more than half the rooms registering over 
70 degrees. Part of the fault may be attributed to the cheap and 
unreliable thermometers furnished to the schools. These needed 
to be replaced by reliable ones having conspicuous markers at 
68 degrees. 

Just as the air in the class rooms was as a rule overheated, so 
in general it was too dr>'. Humidity tests showed a range in 
Springfield class rooms from 19 to 46 degrees, while the proper 
humidity is about 50 per cent, with a range from 40 to 60. 

V-ENTILATION 

Most of the schools in Springfield were ventilated by the 
gravity system, which in general is unreliable. In some build- 
ings it was working well, in others moderately, and working little, 
if at all, in the rest. In the high and Edwards schools, systems 
of mechanical ventilation with fans had \yeen introduced. If 
these systems are properly installed, as was the case in the 
Eldwards School, they are more siitisfactor\' than gravity systems. 
New l)uil(lings should Ix? ecjuipped with the best type of mechan- 
ical ventilation, and defects in the existing systems should be 
repaired. 

I)rinkin(; Watkr 

Bubbling fountains, a distinct advance over the dangerous 
and unhygienic common drinking cup. had been introduced 
throughout the sch(H)ls. rnfortunately, however, many of them 
had l)een instalkti in the toilet r(K)ms. Their installation in the 
corridors involves little additional expense and should be insisted 
upon in future buildings. 

J.wiToR Work 

Most of the Springfiekl school buildings were neat and clean, 
free from defacing marks, with yards and basements in good order. 
In general the flcHirs of the schools were well cared for, being oiled 
once or twice a year and swept daily with a dust -absorbing 
com|xmncl. 

It would Ik* wdl lor the sujKTintendent of buildings to organize 
a sch(H»l for janitors in which thcv mav learn the best and most 
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efficieiic methods of carrying on their very i 
schcx)! work. 



nportant part of the 



FtRMTLRK AND BlACKUOARD!« 
Throughout the city non-adjuBtable scats und desks werv in 
use. These would be fiatisfactor>' if care were always taken to 
place some seats and desks of varying sizes in each room. In 
each building some rooms should be cquipf>ed with the new 
movublr combiner) seals and riesks. 




Thf iwn lioy» wcrr li 
mm icNi high (of ihr 
ihcy khiiutd be a(U|>l«l lu their at. 



All the nimer butldinfis were ecjtiipped with slate blackboards 
cf a good iguality. I' n fortunately, however, practically all the 
boards were ini^tallcd as though the>' were to Ix- u»e<l by high 
school children, even when the rooms have been designed (or the 
use of primar)' grade*. BlacklxKird:* in class rooms and hooks in 
coat rotxn* t^ould be arranged with reference to the size of the 
chitdren who are to use them. 



nil': SI'KINC.FIKU) Sl'RVKY 
ToiLKTS 

riiriiiiKiHHit thf H('h(M>lh the* toilet farilities were seriously de- 
hririil. Only four m^IicniIh in the rity met the standard require- 
ment *», that in elementary sih(M)ls there shall Ik* one seat for 
each 15 \i'\tU and one sc*at and one urinal for each 25 boys. In 
ne4irlv all the huildinK^ toilet stalls had no doors. This is a 
thorouKlily lud prartiiv and should l)e remedied by providing 
lor earli toilet stall a short dcMir pkuxxl well alMA'e the floor and 
M*t >^ith spring hinges. All toilets in usi* were of the same size, 
\shether lor primary children or for the high schools. This 
should Ih* cttrnvtini by supplying two sizes of seats in all new 
bmUlings 

Kirk I*rotki*tion 

rotulition> with reganl io tirt* pnUiviion in the Springfield 
M*hiH«N matie |H>v>ible the iluplicatitm of the Collinwcxxl, Ohio. 
Inv ol Mai\h. iDivS. in >%hich 173 childnMi and two teachers m-ere 
buMu^i to death >%ithin >ight ami in S4»me c«ises within touch of 
(hen tMeiui> atui |MrxMit>. Huildings wer\* of brick with wooden 
iUhmx and ivittituMi^. neither tir^'pnu^l nor tirv-resisting: they 
^eix' not pi\»\uK\l ^nh ijim^I hrx'-o<\i|x*>. and c\vil nx>ms opened 
\lux\ tl\ ituo \>MtuK^rN The m«»( >^Tiously impi.M'tant factor in 
the MiuaiuMt ^a> the l\»lti\l iUii>ide d^^^rs. 

Vhe titxt xivp tv» Iv taken m remcilxinj: ihi> o*nditiiHi was to 
ix'pLuA* I he tx*!t> 01^ a!! vHi:>Kle dvM*r> mtth (vinio K4ts by which 
dxxvx vxHiAi Iv :r».x:a:::l\ ^^jvru\! :r\»m the :n>ivie by a slight 
jyx-^MS'.x* x»r. a*T\ ;vi:: x>r the Kir Ka>:en:n^ an iHiter d<KC in 
as^\ x»:S*f >fca\ >hvV.Vt tv ;x*rv:Tv^"*t*^rt-\ tv^^ivkier. TSf dre drills 
:H.x\i u* N* rxxvv-^** -^'^' •» *'^« -^ run:* ".•'«: '.^rbcvki^rr Ir. v'W buiM- 
■::'<x >fc"svr*<i x:,i.->fca\>^ <^'^c\: ':x: >:-A.«:h:e'x\: r rv^WooKi b\" 

.^•••■xV.. *v % .- "V >*•' "••• • J • i.«* : r* . T r.- 

:*». *.* '.^ •' > >.>V'v^ "^ •••, V'*^ .-.J.* :'^»- " '^i SV.'^ 
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covered passageways, was both costly and short-sighted. Since 
most of the buildings should be replaced within twenty-five years 
and some in less time, all auditoriums built as annexes of old build- 
ings should be planned as integral parts of the new buildings to 
be erected in the future. Where this is impossible they should 
not be built, but arrangements made to use the very wide cor- 
ridor or upper grade rooms for public meetings by installing fold- 
ing chairs and movable furniture. 




Poor Material and Workmanship in School Bui 
The illustrations show patched, cracked, and defective lumber which, 
contrary to specifications, was being used as sheathing in the new Lincoln 
School under construction at the time of the survey. The lumber was second- 
hand, full of nail holes, and included many broken pieces and decayed spots. 

Quality of Construction 
In quality of material and workmanship there was the widest 
variation among buildings of the city. Some represented a thor- 
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oughly high grade of construction, while in others there was evi- 
dence of poor material and deficient workmanship. A case in 
point was the new I.incoln S<'hool. then under construction, where 
the floor sheathing consisted of second-hand, decayed, and broken 
luml)er. On such a foundation smcK)th fl(X)rs cannot be laid, and 
there will l>e heavy l)ills for repairs l)efore they have been long 
in use. This condition e.\isted l>ecause specifications were of a 
generation long past, loose in the extreme, and lacking in nearly 
all the points of a proper specification. For future buildings new 
sets of specifications should be secured and the system of inspec- 
tion reorganized so that they will be followed. 

The Child in thk School System 

The Springfield school census of 19 12 gave the number of 
children of school age as 15,387; that is. persons of from six to 
twenty-one years old. In the absence of later data these figures 
were taken as the basis for computation in the spring of 1914. 
The census did not, however, give the important facts of the 
number of children of each age in public schools, the number in 
private or parochial schools, and the number not in any school. 
For this reason the school census needed to be reformed so as 
to tell how many children there are of school age in the city, who 
thev are. where ihev live, and where thev attend school. 

A majority of the children begin school at the age of six, and 
so the first grades are largely made up of six-year-old children. 
If a child enters at the age of eight or nine, or if he enters earlier 
but remains twi> or three years in the first grade, he is nearly 
certain to Invome a misfit in his class. He needs a different kind 
of leaching and a different sort of treatment from the other chil- 
dren, and his presence rentiers the teacher's work harder and its 
results pot>rer. Such a child is termeil an over-age child and one 
eight or nine years old in the first grade, nine or ox-er in the 
seciwd. and >*.> on in the other grades is classified as o\"er-age. 

In the elementarx S4'h<K>ls of Springfield there were 146Q such 
ox^er-age chiklren — 24 jx*r cent ot the average attendance. Of 
these l.4tH) o\-er-age children there mere 235 more lioys than 
giris, l>nly 21 per I'ent i»t the j:irls mere in this gr*.Hip as against 
27 per cent of the Ixns. As U»th U.»ys and girls were entering 
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at the same ages, this indicated that the boys made slower 
progress. 

The theory on which the school grades are organized is that 
the children shall complete one grade each year, and so finish 
the eight elementary grades in eight years. If a pupil has taken 
three years to complete two grades or seven years to finish five 
grades, we may classify him as making slow progress. On this 
basis there were 1,502 pupils in the Springfield schools who had 
made slow progress. As in the case of the over-age pupils, this 
was 24 per cent of all. The number of slow boys was 266 more 
than the number of slow girls. As in the former comparison, we 
found that the percentage of boys making slow progress was 
greater than that among the girls. For the boys it was 28 while 
among the girls only 21. 

Although when contrasted with the 29 other cities for which 
similar data were available, Springfield made a good showing in 
the relatively small proportion of children who were over-age for 
their grades or were making slow progress, nevertheless the num- 
bers were of such size as to call for special treatment. 

Out of these totals there were 1,000 children in the elementary 
schools who were both over-age and slow — 617 boys and only 
383 girls. The proportion of such children varied from 5 per 
cent to 27 per cent in the different schools. These children 
need individual teaching, and provision for giving it should 
be made. 

There were loi cases of extreme retardation, 63 being boys 
and only 38 girls. Special classes should be provided for children 
who are so seriously retarded that it is evident they cannot profit 
by the ordinary instruction in regular classes. In some cases, 
when the children are exceptional types, they should not be in 
the public schools at all, but in institutions. 

When and Where Children Drop Out 

Careful computations have been made as to the age at which 
children drop out of school. In general terms the results show 
that practically all of them remain until they are thirteen years 
old. By the time they are fourteen, one-fourth of them leave. 
Half leave before they are fifteen, two-thirds before they are 
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sixteen, three-fourths before they are seventeen, and nine-tenths 
before they are eighteen. 

Boys drop out in far larger numbers at the earlier ages of 
fourteen, fifteen, and sixteen, leaving a larger percentage of the 
girls to remain for several years more of schooling. Study of the 
dropping out of boys and girls by grades showed in the Springfield 
schools that they began to drop out in the fifth grade where one- 
tenth of them left and nine-tenths remained. By the time the 
sixth grade was reached a quarter had left. Less than half fin- 
ished the eighth grade, one-third entered the high school.andone* 
fifth completed the high schcx)l. Alx)ut one child in 35 went to 
college. Again, it is noteworthy that with each stage of progress 
a larger proportion of girls than boys remained in school. 

Comparison between the progress made by boys and girls dis- 
closed a seriously important condition. Both were entering the 
primary grades in al)out equal numl)ers. The girls went forward 
more rapidly than the boys; they stayed in school longer and a 
greater proportion of them graduated. There were more repeaters 
among the lx)ys; a greater proportion were over-age for their 
grades; more of them made slow progress; they dropped out at 
lower grades and earlier ages; and fewer remained to graduate. 
These conditions were not due to anv conscious discrimination or 
neglect in the schof)l system. They had grown up without the 
sch(K)l authorities l)eing aware of them, and exist in greater or 
less degree in a large proportion of our cities, but not in all. 
Quite unconsciously the st^hm^ls of this city, like those of many 
other cities, had developed a course of study, a system of exami- 
nations and promotions, and methods of teaching — in short, an 
entire school system — Inciter fitted for the needs and requirements 
of girls than of lK)ys. 

These conditions can l)e remedied, and their alteration is one 
of the most important tasks which confront the schools. If the 
school work is artificial, formal, and abstract, if it is not inter- 
esting and vital l)oth lK)ys and girls drop out, but the boy goes 
first. The experience of other cities shows that when boys lca\'e 
school in large numl>ers at early ages and in the lower grades it 
is not l)ecause the ()p|X)rtunities for stnruring en\ployment are 
espei'ially attractive, but l)ecausc the s^^hools are not offering 
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them work which holds their interest and impresses them or their 
parents as worth while. Other cities also have remedied this 
situation and in a later section of this summary the problem 
with reference to Springfield will be discussed. 

In general the promotion rates were well up, ranging from 85 
to 90 per cent. This means that at the end of each term from 
85 to 90 among every hundred children were promoted to the 
next higher grade. The promotion rate for the entire city at 
the end of June, 1913, was 90 per oent, while at the end of 
January*, 1914, it was 87 per cent. This rate is high but not 
too high. 

Springfield was fortunate in having few overcrowded classes. 
Classes ranged in size from 17 to 53, with an average of 36. 
Twenty-three rooms had less than 30 pupils, while 33 had more 
than 40. Wherever possible, children needed to be redistributed 
so as to have fewer overcrowded classes. Their welfare is vastly 
more important than the strict maintenance of school district 
boundaries. 

The Teaching Force 

The regular teaching force consisted of 238 teachers and prin- 
cipals. Of these 199 were in the elementary schools and 39 in 
the high school. In age they ranged from nineteen to seventy-one 
years, with an average of about thirty years. The teaching force 
was relatively stable, length of service in the schools being seven 
years. No definite policy existed in the matter of tenure of office, 
but in practice a teacher who gave satisfaction was retained 
indefinitely. 

In the elementary schools teachers began at $450 and in the 
sixth year reached $800, the maximum salary for regular teaching 
positions. Principals received salaries of from $900 to $1,800. 
Salaries of high school teachers ranged from $800 to $1,400. 
Salaries were relatively high at the time, Springfield being fourth 
from the top in comparison with average salaries of elementary 
teachers in 16 cities. 

As a body the teachers of Springfield were conscientious, well- 
bred, intelligent, and faithful. The only important criticism that 
could be brought against them, and educationally it is an im- 
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portant one, was that in training, methcxis, and ideals they were 
far t(H> uniform. 

The teaching force was recruited almost exclusively from the 
local sch<H>l system. Of each lo teachers in the elemental^' 
sch(M)ls seven were graduates of the Springfield High School and 
six of the Teachers Training Sc^hcK)!. F*or many years past the 
principals of the Training Sch(K)l and the critic teachers had 
themselves l)een graduates of the Springfield Training School. 
Moreover, one-third of the teachers of the high school were 
graduates of the Springfield High School. Most of the teachers 
had supplemented their educational preparation by work taken in 
higher institutions of learning during the summer school sessions. 

From time to time teachers had l)een appointed who were not 
graduates of the Training St^hcx)!, and some had entered the ser- 
vice from other cities. In general, however, the process of ap- 
pointment may Ik* characterized as an inbreeding one. Young 
women who had pass(*d through the local elementary, high, and 
training sch(K)ls and enterwl the service of the city were in the 
main of thoroughly g(Kxi ability, but they had been shaped in 
the siime mold and had emerge<l exceedingly uniform in methods 
and ideals. 

Thk Tfachkrs Tr.\ini.n(; S( hool 

The local training schcnil had l)et*n in existence for thirty-two 
years. During this ixTicnl the ideals of the institution were good 
and its work well c()nducte<l. But the city needed only about 
i6 new teachers each year, and for their training it could not 
maintain a first-cla>s normal schcH)!. The weakness of a small 
system that trains it> own teachers is that since these teachers 
have all learni*<l to do the same things in the same way, they 
do not profit through contact with one another. The>' have 
little to disi'uss in a professional way and slight opportunity for 
contact with new meth(Kls and ditTerent ideals, or the interchange 
of varied ex|K*rien(*e. The Springfield s(^h<M»ls were suffering from 
just thex* results of the |M>liry of excluding outside ideas and 
exfK'rience and recruiting fn»m within. 

The reme<ly for this condition was to sus|K'nd the training 
school and to attr«ict to the service of the citv the l)est teachers 
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from other localities, near and far. There is probably no other 
way in which the efficiency of the system could be more rapidly 
increased. The training school building could be utilized at the 
same time to exceptional advantage as an intermediate school. 

The schools of Springfield in the past had been almost inde- 
pendent district schools with but little co-ordination of work. 
Something of this tradition having been transmitted to the indi- 
vidual teacher, there had grown up a system in which the local 
schools and local principals were relatively independent of the 
superintendent, and within each school the class room teachers 
were more than usually independent of the principal. The 
schools lacked expert, constructive supervision. An assistant 
superintendent of high professional education and successful 
experience should be employed to study the educational problems 
of the city, to assist in class room supervision, check up the 
quality of the work of the teachers, and especially give them 
constructive advice looking toward the betterment of their work. 

The Quality of Class Room Instruction 

Members of the survey staff made 684 class room visits of 
which 273 were for the purpose of observing teaching methods; 
the remainder for noting details as to the equipment and condi- 
tion of the school plant. In general the best teaching was found 
in the primary grades, and it tended to decrease in excellence in 
the upper grades. 

The strongest feature of the work lay in the friendly and 
intimate relationship existing in the great majority of the class 
rooms between pupils and teachers. The least commendable 
general feature was that throughout the system there was far 
too little real teaching and too much hearing of recitations in 
which teachers questioned pupils to discover how well they had 
mastered the lessons assigned them. 

This type of class room work is prevalent in many cities, but 
it is not the best sort of teaching and its general level of quality 
can be greatly improved. The real object of education is to 
teach children to think, and the work of the teacher is to make 
pupils think by interesting them in problems and stimulating 
them to solve them by thinking them through. This is not 
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accomplished by hearing textbook recitations or asking leading 
questions to which the child contributes the expected answer. 
An even more serious condition arose from the inadequate pro- 
fessional, educational, and cultural preparation of some of the 
teachers. 

Throughout the elementary schools the discipline was good. 
In nearly 700 class room visits no member of the survey witncMcd 
one serious act of disorder. These conditions were due to the 
high level of personality among the teachers, the generally good 
home training of the pupils, and to the prevailing aim to secure 
order through interest rather than through coercion. 

Tests of Spellinc, Handwriting, and Arithmetic 

Standard spelling tests in all grades from the second through 
the eighth indicated that in the general, children could spell as 
well as children in other city school systems. Measurement of 
the quality of handwriting of pupils in the four upper grades 
showed that it was in general as go<Kl as that of children in the 
same grades in other cities. In arithmetic, however, Springfield 
children did work in fundamental operations more rapidly but 
less accurately than average children in other cities. This was 
determined by the Stone tests given in the advanced divisions of 
the sixth grade to determine the ability of sixth-grade children 
in addition, subtniction, multiplication, and division. The test 
in reasoning was given to determine the ability of the pupils to 
reason in connection with problems of practical arithmetic. 
These tests indicated that in reasoning their work was less rapid 
and less accurate than the average work in other cities. 

The Course of Stidy 

The course of study was the prcxluct of a number of partial 
revisions of a course in use many years before. In some parts 
it was rigid and l)ehind the times, while in others, where it had 
t)een reshaped, it was mcKiern and progressive. At the time 
another n^vision was lK*ing made with the co-operation of super- 
visors, princi|xils, and teachers. It was not enough, however, 
that the liest ex|KTience within the system was l)eing consulted. 
The results of the l>est thinking, the widest ex|XTience, and the 
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most mature judgment of other cities, as crystallized in their 
courses of study and the published reports concerning them, 
should also be carefully considered with the object of producing 
the best possible course of study for Springfield. 

The course in use prescribed 15 subjects of which 12 were 
assigned for all grades from the first to eighth inclusive. These 
were reading, history, language, phonetics, spelling, arithmetic, 
penmanship, physiology and hygiene, physical culture, drawing, 
singing, and manual training. Literature and nature study were 
assigned for the first four grades and geography was taught in 
the six upper grades. As a matter of fact, the course was only 
partially followed and what the printed course called for was not 
actually taught in all the class rooms. 

There was no official time allotment for the city, and the 
teachers in each school determined for themselves the amount of 
time to be devoted in the daily program to each subject. This 
resulted in the widest variation in the amount of emphasis placed 
on different parts of the curriculum, and these variations were 
not the product of careful planning and serious thought but 
existed precisely because neither thought nor planning had been 
devoted to securing the best allotment of time. 

The teachers, principals, and superintendent of the city were 
urged to make a careful study of time allotments in the best 
systems elsewhere, and then decide how much time they would 
devote to each subject in each of the grades in Springfield. This 
time allotment should then be used as a standard rather than as 
a requirement. Teachers should be permitted to depart from it 
whenever they could put forward a good reason for so doing, but 
such departures should be based on carefully thought-out reasons 
and not on chance or caprice. 

Time Wasted on Useless Material 

Tests of the existing course showed that it included much 
material that was so artificial and unrelated to the needs of real 
life that it should be abandoned and more useful matter sub- 
stituted. When children work together in the solving of a prob- 
lem or the making of a map their work is social and co-operative. 
When they are committing to memory the spelling of such words 
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as **weigelia," **trichinae," and **paradigm," taken from the 
seventh-grade lists, they are individual and exclusive; when 
making something material or abstract because they need it in 
their business, they are active and alert ; when listening to reci- 
tations concerning the distance in degrees from Portugal to the 
Ural Mountains, they are mostly passive and inert. When they 
are learning or making something real that has an object behind 
and a result to come, they are energetic; when they listen to or 
watch or read something unrelated to the work of the world 
outside, they are apathetic. 

No small part of the responsibility for the subject matter taught 
was attributable to the unsatisfactory textbooks used. Yet it is 
always difficult to get new textbooks adopted, for while the cost 
is but a small part of the total cost of education, it falls directly 
on the parents and seems an extraordinary burden. Parents 
usually fight the move. Textbooks have been furnished free by 
Philadelphia for almost a century and by many cities for almost 
half a century. At the time of the survey they were provided 
for by compulsory law throughout 12 states and were supplied in 
portions of 15 other states. Springfield should adopt the policy 
of free textbooks — a policy which promotes educational efficiency, 
facilitates uniformity, and reduces expense to the community. 

Financial Administration 

Springfield was spending on its public schools each year about 
one-third of a million dollars. Of every dollar received, approxi- 
mately 91 cents came from local taxes and the remaining nine 
cents from the state. The board of education was empowered 
to decide each year how large the tax rate for school support 
should be, and had full power in determining the extent of the 
levy so long as it did not take for each $100 of assessed valuation 
more than $1.50 for educational purposes, or more than $1.50 for 
building purposes. It could spend the money so secured as it 
saw fit, except that it could not acquire new sites or build new 
buildings until it had been authorized by a referendum vote of 
the people. 

The assessed valuation of property in Springfield at that time 
was one-third of the real valuation. This meant that in actual 
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fact the board of education could take each year from each $ioo 
worth of property $i.oo for the support of the public schools. 
Of this $i.oo it might spend 50 cents for educational purposes 
and the remaining 50 cents for building purposes. 

In point of fact the board was each year taking the full 50 
cents for educational purposes and found it scarcely enough to 
pay salaries and meet the running expenses of the schools. But 
instead of asking for the 50 cents allowed by law, it actually 
took only 15 cents for building purposes and the payment of 
bonds. As compared with other cities of similar size, Springfield 
ranked a little above the average in expenditures for education. 

Costs in High and Elementary Schools 

The annual cost of educating one pupil in the high school is 
often more than twice as great as that of educating one pupil in 
the elementary school. Elementary education in Springfield, 
however, was relatively more expensive than the education given 
in the high school, and still the city's expenditure for each high 
school pupil was as much as that of the average city of similar 
size. The high figures were caused by the small classes and rela- 
tively generous salaries in the local schools. 

A computation was made for Springfield and the other ten 
cities of similar size of the amount spent annually for each child 
in average attendance in day schools, for purposes other than 
instruction. The results showed that the per capita cost in 
Springfield was greater than the average for salaries of principals, 
maintenance of buildings, purchase of stationery and supplies, 
salaries of supervisors, and the purchase of water and light. In 
the salaries of janitors and the purchase of fuel it was less than 
the average for the 1 1 cities. 

The system of collection and disbursement of funds was effi- 
cient in that it provided every reasonable safeguard and secured 
an accurate accounting. It was deficient in that there was undue 
delay between the collection of tax money and its delivery to the 
board of education by the county treasurer. The sums turned 
over, moreover, were nearly always considerably less than the 
total amount of school taxes that he had on hand. This and the 
delay resulted in the board's losing the interest on part of its 
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funds for considerable periods of time. School moneys collected 
during the month should be delivered in full to the treasurer of 
the board at the end of each month. 

Up to within two years ago the school district was practically 
free from debt, and the expense of constructing new schools was 
met from the building fund. In order to reduce the tax rate for 
buildings, however, the board of education decided to borrow the 
money to build the new Palmer and Lincoln schools instead of 
paying for them out of current taxes. Twenty-year bonds were 
issued at 4 per cent interest, with the result that the erection of a 
school such as the new Palmer or new Lincoln which cost $75,000 
if paid for at once, cost $106,000 when paid for by such bond issue. 
Bonding is justifiable when it cannot be avoided, but in Spring- 
field the current income from taxes, if rightly administered, was 
ample for the purf)ose. There were indeed reasons why the usual 
arguments for paying for public improvements through bond 
issues did not hold. It was strongly recommended by the survey 
that in the future erection of new buildings, Springfield abandon 
the unnecessar\' practice of issuing l)onds; also that the present 
ones l)e amortized without the city becoming more deeply in- 
volved, and former tax rate for building purposes be restored. 

It was also recommended that when the l)oard should take 
this matter under consideration it also should consider Submit- 
ting to a vote of the fx'ople a nuxlerate advance in the tax rate 
for educational purposes. At the time the money gathered into 
the educational fund was no more than sufficient to meet current 
salaries and other ex|>enses. Several of the most needed improve- 
ments in the work of the s<*h(K)ls contemplated the employment 
of additional people, and these changes could not readily be 
effected unless the amount of asst»sst»d valuation in the city be 
increasetl or the tax rate for the educational fund l>e made larger. 

Medical Inspection 

Medical inspection was iH'ing carrietl on in the schools by one 
nurse, who was employed by the Iniard of eilucation and given 
the title of Supervisor of Health. Her work in the sch(x>ls con- 
sisted of inspecting the children in each rcKjni for symptoms of 
contagious disease, and during the same visit making partial 
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physical examinations for the detection of removable defects 
that might handicap the children either physically or mentally. 
She was entirely competent and devoted to her work, but it was 
impossible for one person to do thoroughly the amount of work 
that she was attempting. Springfield, with nearly 7,000 children 
in its public schools, should have the full-time services of at least 
two and preferably three nurses, and in addition the half-time 
service of a physician. 

Probably the most satisfactory way to secure the services of 
a competent physician would be to have the board of education 
co-operate with the board of health in employing a municipal 
physician. Half of his time could be devoted to his duties as 
school physician and half of his salary paid by the board of 
education. Such an arrangement would make possible the em- 
ployment of a first-class man and materially raise the level of 
hygiene and sanitation throughout the city. 

Vaccination had been neglected in Springfield, with the result 
that three-fourths of the children were not vaccinated and the 
proportion was growing year by year. This condition constituted 
a danger which could be avoided by making vaccination a pre- 
requisite to enrollment in the public schools. 

A school dental clinic, then in its third year, was maintained 
in connection with the offices of the board of education and was 
thoroughly successful. Arrangements were being made with 
oculists of the city for an eye clinic similar in principle to the 
dental clinic. There was every indication that these efforts will 
be successful and prove of great benefit to the children. 

Glasses for Exceptional Children 

There were at least three types of exceptional children for 
whom provision should be made. The first type consisted of 
children below normal in growth and nutrition for whom open- 
air classes were needed. Such classes were in successful operation 
in many American cities and have repeatedly demonstrated their 
ability to take weak, anemic, and sickly children and convert 
them within a comparatively short time into strong, healthy, 
and normal children. Many in the local schools were of the type 
promptly benefited by open-air classes. 
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The second sort of exceptional child is the one below par 
mentally. Probably not less than 1.5 per cent of the pupils in 
the city schools are so backward in their work that they cannot 
properly Ixj cared for in regular classes. For these, special un- 
graded classes taught by exceptionally well-qualified teachers 
should l)e established. Included in this number of backward 
children there was a smaller numl>er of feeble-minded pupils who 
should not l>e in the public schools at all but should be cared 
for in state institutions. 

The third type of exceptional children for whom special classes 
are needed is made up of those having speech defects. These 
children seemed to l)e unusually numerous in Springfield and 
probably numlx^red from 150 to 200. Most were stutterers, more 
than three-fourths of whom could l>e cured by a few months of 
special teaching. They do not need to l)e taught entirely in 
separate classes, but should receive special instruction each day 
from a well-(iualifie<l teacher who has been trained in this work. 

Thk High S( ikx)L 

The high j^chool had nearly 900 pupils in average attendance of 
whom alK)ut 50 came from outside the city. It was growing at 
the rate of alK)ut 50 pupils a year, and there was indication that 
it will continue to grow even more rapidly. 

There were six girls in the high sch(K)l for ever>' five boys, loo 
fewer l>oys in the entire sch<H)l than girls. The highest class was 
composi*d of less than half as many pupils as the entering class, 
showing that the Springfield High School, like most other high 
sch(X)ls. was losing a large pr(>|X)rti()n of its children during the first 
year and another large pn)ix>rtion during the second. Those who 
survive the first two years are apt to stay to the end and graduate. 

The work of the sch(K)l was nevertheless planned as though all 
the children who enteral remaine<l for the entire four-vear course. 
The procedure was not economical. If most of the work of the 
high sch(H>l is to Ik* devotwl to teaching children who remain only 
one or two years, it should l)e planni^d with that end in view; 
and on the other hand if all the work is to l>i' planned as part of 
a four-vear course, everv effort should l)e made to retain the 
children for the four years. 
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The High School Building 

The student body had outgrown the high school building 
which was overcrowded so seriously that no further expansion 
was possible. Eight rooms in the third story and eight more in 
the basement were in use as class rooms, laboratories, or shops. 
These rooms were never intended to be occupied by classes, and 
every consideration of hygiene and educational policy demanded 
that their use be abandoned. Extensive additions needed to be 
built at once, or a new high school constructed, or some reorgani- 
zation effected whereby a number of the pupils might be moved 
to other buildings. 

Teaching Force 

The teaching force of the high school consisted of 39 men and 
women, including 25 college graduates, seven high school and 
six normal school graduates, and one teacher not a graduate of 
any school. Nearly one-third were graduates of the Springfield 
High School, which was causing the same inbreeding process 
that so seriously handicapped the efficiency of the teaching force 
in the elementary schools. Salaries ranged from $800 to $1,400 
a year with sin average of $1,065. These were sufficiently gen- 
erous at the time for the city to be able to demand of the faculty 
at least a college education, and of most of the teachers specializa- 
tion in their subjects. 

As might be expected, the teaching methods of this corps of 
instructors ranged from excellent to distinctly poor. There was 
a great deal of the sort of teaching that consists of assigning home 
lessons to be learned from books and questioning the children to 
find out how much they have retained of what they studied the 
night before. It seemed to members of the survey that in general 
the quality of teaching in the high school was on a lower level 
than that in the elementary schools, when both were compared 
with the work ordinarily observed in other cities. 

Courses of Study 

The high school was offering four courses — ^academic or college, 
English and scientific, business, and normal. Each was four years 
in length, although there was a provision that certain pupils 
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might arrange for the two-year business course. In practice there 
was no distinction between the four courses. Four recitations in 
four different subjects each day, led in four years to the i6 credits 
required for graduation. Seven of these credits were prescribed 
and nine were elective. The subjects fell into lo main groups — 
English, mathematics, science, history, Latin, manual training:, 
domestic science, commercial subjects, German, and French. 
More than half of all the teaching done in the schools was de- 
voted to 13 subjects of English, mathematics, and science. 

The emphasis placed on the diflferent subjects had been largely 
dictated by the demands of college entrance examinations. Since 
only one in 16 of the pupils entering the high school went to 
college, these requirements should not Im? permitted to influence 
the work of the school in more than slight degree. 

More Co-operation Needed 

The greatest need of the high school was a better spirit of co- 
operation within its own ranks. Pupils were t)eing given little 
advice and guidance in the matter of electing studies. Teachers 
were competing with one another to get pupils to elect their 
courses, with the result that they did not co-operate with the 
pupils, they did not co-operate with one another, and they did 
not co-ojxTate with the princif>al. Several teachers showed mem- 
bers of the survey staff plans for their own departments in the 
contemplated additions to the building. In each case each teacher 
had drawn plans for his or her own department without in any 
way taking into consideration the needs of any other. 

There were no ade(]uate records in the principal's office to 
show in any unitie<l or convenient way the significant fact about 
the institution as a whole or the individual children and their 
school records. Program making was of the most elementary 
sort, and while most of the work was arranged on the five-day 
l>asis and no attempt at a spiral program had l>een made, still 
the central office had no rei^ords whereby it roukl tell at any 
hour of the dav in what r(K)ms the different teachers could be 
found or what dassi's they were teaching. Similarly the records 
of the individual pupils were kept mostly by the class room 
teachers, and there was no wav in which the central office could 
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tell without making a special inquiry, such facts about each child 
as age, courses taken, standing in each subject, credits earned to 
date, intentions with respect to college, and so forth. The clerk 
in the central office attributed this lack of adequate records in 
part to reluctance on the part of the individual teachers to fur- 
nish information about the children in their rooms when requested 
to do so. 

Something of this same spirit of lack of co-operation was re- 
flected in the way in which the pupils changed from one room to 
another at the end of each recitation. These transfers were ac- 
companied by considerable disturbance from running, much loud 
talking, and a great deal of unnecessary delay. 

While it was true that the school needed a new building and 
better equipment, more adequate shops and laboratories, a gym- 
nasium, and an athletic field, these changes would not of them- 
selves have converted the high school into a truly efficient insti- 
tution. Before it could become as effective as it ought to be, it 
needed to be better administered, students, teachers, and prin- 
cipals needed to be imbued with a more thorough spirit of co- 
operation, and the quality of class room teaching improved. 

The Organization of Intermediate Schools or Junior 

High Schools 

As the members of the survey studied the educational prob- 
lems of the city, they became convinced that the interests of 
the schools could be most effectively forwarded by the organiza- 
tion of intermediate schools or junior high schools. The schools 
were organized, as are those of most cities, in eight elementary 
grades and four high school grades. Under the proposed reor- 
ganization the elementary schools would consist of the first six 
grades, three or four intermediate or junior high schools would 
be established to care for the seventh, eighth, and ninth grades, 
and the three highest grades would be cared for in the senior 
high school. Because of this division the proposed plan is some- 
times referred to as the six-three-three plan. It was in successful 
operation at the time in a considerable number of other cities 
and in accord with the most progressive educational thought 
and practice. 
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Under this plan three or four of the school buildings would be 
converted into intermediate schools or junior high schools and 
would take care of all the seventh, eighth, and ninth grade pupils 
in the city. This would immediately relieve the overcrowded 
condition in the high sch(X)l. Each of the new schools would be 
in the center of a group of elementary' schools, and as the pupils 
of the seventh and eighth grades of these other buildings were 
transferred to the new sc^hool, those pupils at present in the first 
six grades of the converted sch(x>l would \ye transferred out to 
take their places. 

Then when the new high school should \ye erected the old 
building would serve admirably for an intermediate or junior 
high school. Thus the new plan provided temporary relief for 
the overcrowded conditions, and also offered effective use of the 
old high school building after the new one was erected. 

The new plan was recommended as educationally superior be- 
cause it provided a speiMal ty|Xf of schcK)ling for boys and girls 
during the period of adolescence, when they most urgently needed 
an eclucational transition for the intermediate period between 
childhtKxl and maturity. Sch(K)ls so organize<l were in successful 
operation in other countries and in many cities of this countr>'- 

I'nder the interme<liate sch(H)l plan fewer pupils drop out in 
the sixth, seventh, and eighth grades. They enter and are well 
on the way toward graduation lK*fore they reach the completion 
of the compulsory- attendance |KTi(Kl. They are associated with 
children of their own ages and their sc*h(x>l work is adapted to 
their needs and abilities. Tnder these improve<l conditions a 
far larger proportion of them complete the course and graduate. 
Moreover, these schcH)ls render less difficult the problem of voca- 
tional wlucation. By bringing children together in schools de- 
signed and organized for them, there is greater opportunity to 
give them insight into the problems and pnnx'sses of industry* 
through contact and participation, also to let them experiment 
with varii*<l form^ of manual as well as mental activitv. 

Should the schinils Ik.* reorganizi^d as recommended, some 
opposition from teachers. |)rinci|>iiU. and parents must be ex- 
|H*cte<l. Such op|)o>iti<m is inevitable and is true of every inno- 
vation. In this case, howrver. it would not Ik* either serious or 
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of long duration. It should disappear as soon as the new schools 
are in operation and the pride of each neighborhood in its new 
acquisition overcomes the opposition of those who were at first 
inconvenienced by the change. 

Vocational Education 

Throughout all the grades from the first to the eighth inclusive 
work was being given in manual training and domestic science, 
and in the high school these courses were continued on a more 
advanced and comprehensive basis. Nevertheless, although 
these courses included work in sewing, cooking, carpentry, and 
machine shop processes, their main purpose was not direct prepa- 
ration for money-earning occupations, and so they were not, 
strictly speaking, vocational courses. In recent years interest in 
vocational education in Springfield had been rapidly and steadily 
growing, and the sentiment in favor of the establishment of such 
courses in the public school system had become increasingly in- 
sistent. The school survey devoted a considerable portion of its 
time and effort to study of conditions in Springfield, with the 
object of determining what course the city might most wisely 
pursue in respect to the growing demands for vocational education. 

As i>art of the investigation, facts were gathered concerning 
all the thirteen-year-old children in the public schools and their 
families. Boys and girls of this age were chosen because it was 
the last year of compulsory school attendance, after which they 
drop out in large numbers to go to work. 

In order to discover what sort of occupation young people in 
the city actually enter, a study of the occupations of the older 
brothers and sisters was made. Similarly, information concerning 
the fathers was compiled to discover in what groups of occupa- 
tions they were engaged and also what kinds of work the city 
needed to hdve done. In all, there were data concerning 373 
thirteen-year-old boys, 358 girls of the same age, 233 older 
brothers less than twenty-one years of age who were at work, 
183 older sisters of the same age at work, and 655 fathers. These 
cases were not selected; they include all the thirteen-year-old 
children in the public schools for whom the facts could be secured. 

The first data secured showed that boys and girls, upon reach- 
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ing the limit of the compulsory attendance period, were scattered 
throughout the grades of the elementary and high schools. Nearly 
one-half were in the sixth grade or t)elow, which indicated that in 
Springfield, as in many other cities, the problem of securing a 
reasonably complete elementar>' schooling for all the children 
must t)e solved if any successful system of vocational education 
is to l)e instituted. 

Ck'crpATioNs OF Fathers, Brothers, and Sisters 

Among the fathers of the children only one in six was bom in 
this city and only one-half the children were lx)m here. These 
facts were significant Ixfcause it is often urged that the schools 
should develop courses in vocational e<lucation that will directly 
prepare children to enter local industries. If present conditions 
continue, however, and the majority of adults do not work in 
the siime communities in which they receive their schooling, the 
problem of vcK^ational education will not l)e solved by narrow 
specialization in hnal industries. The aim should l)e rather the 
development of that kind of general knowleclge, adaptability, 
and resourcefulness which will \yv of greatest practical use in 
money-earning (KX'upations. 

Analysis of the figures giving the occupations chosen by the 
l)oys and girls and those in which their brothers, sisters, and 
fathers were actually engage<l, showwi that the aspirations of 
the young people were for ty[K*s of life work far in advance of 
those to which their brothers, sisters, and fathers had succeeded 
in attaining. The same condition maintained with respect to the 
kind and amount of education that the lx)ys and girls hoped to 
secure as comfxired with that which young people in Springfield 
actually were securing. Fifteen of the l>oys wished to be civil 
engineers, whereas only one father was a civil engineer. Twenty- 
six wished to Income electricians or electrical engineers, but there 
were only two fathers so engaged. Seventy-six of the girls wished 
to lK»come teachers, while onlv five of their older sisters had 
enterwl that profession. Seventy-one had chosen stenography, 
but only 14 of their sisters had entered the occupation. Ninety- 
one per cent of the l>oys and girls Mated that they intended to 
enter high sc^h(K)l. but we had rea^in to In'lieve that probably 
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less than 45 per cent would do so. Twenty-four per cent intended 

to go to college, 

but it was prob- 
able that not more 
than 3 per cent, 
or one-eighth as 
many, would suc- 
ceed in getting 
there. 

If the school 
system is to assist 
young people to 
prepare them- 
selves for money- 
earning occupa- 
tions, it must 
carefully consider 
the kinds of occu- 
pations that these 
young peoplewish 
to enter. While 
steadfastly bear- 
ing in mind that 
thirteen-year-old 
boys and girls are 
not generally com- 
petent to foresee 
the life work they 
will eventually 
wish to pursue, 
we must remem- 
ber that these 
choices are our 
best guides in 
determining the 
objectives of our 

courses, and that the boys are quite likely to choose the sorts of 

occupations in which fathers and brothers are actually engaged. 
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Vocational Education 
A panel illustrating the recommendation that the 
city establish courses of preparatory industrial train- 
ing in its junior and senior high schools. The recom- 
mendation included utilizing ior educational purposes 
the work that is incidental to the n * 
school buildings and equipment. 
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The lx)ys' agreement of choice with father's or brother's was very 
close indeed if we group the occupations chosen into broad indus- 
trial classifications, and a fair amount of agreement was found 
when we made the classifications by individual occupations. 
Our next step then was to analyze the specific occupations which 
the lK)ys and girls said they wished to enter, and decide what 
was the wisest course that the schools could follow in the attempt 
to help each lx)y and girl make the l)est use of his or her abilities, 
aptitudes, and aspirations. 

The choices showed that the great majority of young people 
desired to prepare themselves for a relatively small number of 
occupations. These could Ik? classified with fair accuracy under 
three heads depending on whether the training required was pro- 
fessional, commercial or industrial in nature. The college pre- 
parator>' courses of the high sc^hcx)! already opened the gates of 
opportunity to those who desired to seizure a professional educa- 
tion, while the business courses oflferecl training for those who 
preferred to enter commercial activities. Again, the existing 
courses in the high sch(K)l offeriHl in large measure preparation 
for girls in the fxirticular kinds of industrial work which most of 
them had chosen. This left as our largest problem that of pro- 
viding V(K\itional education for substantially half of the boys. 

There were 12 <KTUpations which we had specified as requiring 
industrial prefKiration. and in that group were included some 
which hardly lK*longi*d there, such as farmers and perhaps bakers. 
It was evident that the citv could not then undertake to estab- 
lish 12 st'fxirate kinds of new courses or schools to train boys for 
thest* cKXup^itions. The complexity of the undertaking and the 
exjx^nse which would Ik» entailed rendered it impossible. The 
question then was whether or not some general industrial educa- 
tion could Ik* devised which would Ik.* of real practical value. 

It was the opinion of the survey that such a form of education 
was Ixith i)os.sihk* and practical, and that it did not consist of a 
men* exten>ion ot the manual training work luring done in the 
W(MHl->%orking >hop> in the elementary s<'hools and the carpenter 
shop and machine >ho|) in the high s<'hool. The main defect of 
thi*si» wa> that their work wa> not real. It >%as made up largely 
o\ prohk*ni> conreiveil or in\enti*<l to tit into a >^*hemf of de\'elop- 
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ment that existed rather in the mind of the person arranging the 

course than in the interests of youth or the requirements of real 

life. 

Making Industrial Education Real 

In former years young people gained their most useful educa- 
tion through doing the chores of the home and the farm. Here 
they were brought into contact with a wide range of industrial 
operations and they developed a most adaptable sort of skill and 
knowledge in the handling of materials. Today a more highly 
organized and specialized civilization is taking away most of 
these chores and with them much that is best in the training 
of youth. 

But Springfield had chores to do within its public school 
system. It had buildings to be altered, painted, and repaired; 
systems of heating and ventilating to be installed or changed; 
and electric wiring for lights and bells to be put in and kept in 
order. The community had chores to do and these chores were 
of precisely the sort to make them educationally valuable. They 
were diversified and real, dealing with many kinds of materials 
and involving the application of the simpler processes of the 
machine and building trades. Since the community had chores 
to do and had boys and girls who needed to do chores, why not 
bring them together, why not abandon the formal teaching of 
series of exercises in school shops and substitute instead the doing 
of short pieces of real work on the school buildings and grounds 
under the direction of skilled journeymen artisans permanently 
employed by the department of education to make repairs and 
alterations? Indeed this plan was exactly the recommendation 
of the survey. 

The work done should be the regular work required for the 
maintenance and repair of the school plant. Classes should be 
small — from three to five boys for each mechanic — and all at- 
tempt to fit the work into any preconceived series of exercises 
should be abandoned. As a practical feature of the work each 
portion undertaken would carry its own cost accounting sheet, 
and financial records of all the work done would constitute a 
large part of the work of the commercial courses. 

The work proposed would be centered in the intermediate 
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sch(K>ls and the senior high school. In the intermediate schools 
it would be required of all boys, but in the senior high school it 
would probably l)e made elective, at least in the two upper classes. 
As it would take the place of manual training, the budget for 
salaries and supplies in this subject could be applied to the new 
work and the balance be defrayed from the building fund without 
any increase of appropriations. 

The plan outlined was neither complete nor exclusive, and pos- 
sible extensions and variations were numerous. It might be car- 
ried on with other forms of vocational education then offered in 
the evening sch(K)ls, and it would in no way interfere with the 
establishment of continuation classes for young people already at 
work or part-time classes for high schcKil pupils. Some of the 
simpler portions of the work of the city's hospitals and children's 
institutions might well Ix? undertaken by the older girls. Another 
form of activity might well be furnished by the making and erec- 
tion of playground app^tratus for schcK)l playgrounds. Other pos- 
sibilities could readily Ik' foreseen, and it is certain that still 
more would shortly present themselves after the plan had been 
put into operation. 

Ei)i*c.\Tic)NAL Extp:nsi()N 

The sc^hool plant of this city represented an investment of 
more than Si,(XX),(KX). It was in use less than one-eighth of the 
time. There was little doubt that the community could profitably 
secure m<ire service from these costly buildings and extensive 
grounds and for a greater projX)rtion of time than they then did. 

By utilizing her school buildings for leisures, club meetings, 
entertainments, first-aid classes, and neigh lx)rhcxxl and parents* 
meetings. Springfield had already made a distinctly creditable 
record. There was op{X)rtunity. however, for even wider use of 
the school plant. The evening sch<x)l work could be developed 
more intensively, vacation sch<K)ls could Ik* organized, and the 
school yards Ix' usl^\ as ()lay^n)un(ls. If the city is to secure full 
value from her am()le s<*h(M)l grounds they should be replanned 
so as \n devote part (if their areas t<» ^rass and flowers and Other 
IKirts to playgrounds an<l play i*f)uipment. In addition there 
should \k' one centrally l(Kate<l athletic field for use by high 
sch<x)l students and for the inter-sch(X)l games of the entire city. 
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Little was being done in the way of teaching games to the 
children or developing athletics for the older boys and girls. 
The board of education should employ a director of physical 
training, thoroughly versed in school athletics and playground 
work. He could give the teachers practical instruction in the 
teaching of suitable games, organize a grammar school athletic 
league, and have charge of summer playgrounds in school yards 
and park places. Furthermore, some arrangement should be 
made whereby well-qualified teachers could be assigned to super- 
vise after-school play and athletics in the school grounds. For 
this work they should receive extra compensation on a part- 
time basis. 

The existing co-operation between the schools and the public 
library needed also to be extended and more branch libraries 
organized in the schools. Already Springfield was in line with 
some 30 cities which were using their school buildings for election 
purposes, having used four of hers for registration and polling 
places. In this extended utilization of school plants the educa- 
tional and civic gains are even more important than the economic 
one, which, however, is also a factor to be considered by the city. 

In letting school buildings to outside organizations, three ar- 
rangements are increasingly recommending themselves in this 
regard as embodying the best policy for a board to pursue. 

1. Free use of school accommodations may well be given to 
all educational and non-exclusive recreational and social activities 
under the auspices of organizations allied with the educational 
system. 

2. The use of accommodations at cost should be afforded to 
private organizations actively promoting community welfare and 
individual culture. 

3. Privileges should be let at a profit to organizations of a 
religious, political or industrial character under regulations which 
prevent damage to the property. 

Regulations drawn up by the board of education covering the 
use of school buildings provided in effect for use under the first 
two classes. They might well be extended so as to include the 
third, both from the standpoint of the income which would result 
from such use and the benefits to the community which would 
accrue from the offering of such privileges. 
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IV 

CARE OF MENTAL DEFECTIVES. THE INSANE. 

AND ALCOHOLICS* 

An inquir>' was made in Springfield into facilities for detecting 
mental deficiency in children of schoc^l age, and into the methods 
employed in dealing with those persons of subnormal mentality 
in the sch(X)ls, courts, and community at large. Although the 
relation of mental deficiency to delinquency, dependence, and 
immorality is more serious in adult life than in childhood, the 
phases of the problems which present themselves during the 
school age are more readily manageable, and the school popula* 
tion constitutes practically the only group to which we have 
access for satisfactor>' investigation. 

In reading this chapter a few general facts should be borne in 
mind. Mental deficiency, or feeble-mi ndwlness. is lack of nor- 
mal mental capacity due to defective development of the brain. 
Though usually the result of conditions existing at birth, it is 
also caused by arrest or retardation of mental development 
through illness or injury during early childhood. 

Feeble-minde<lness ranges in degree from an almost entire 
absence of intelligence, to that in which the defect appears 
only in the most exacting mental activity and which is not in- 
cx^mpatible with ability to accjuire much information. Idiots — 
the term for the severest ty{K*s of mental defectives — are rare. 

Classification of degree of defect de{K»nds upon the investi- 
gator's j>oint of view. K<hicators usually prefer one based on a 
a>mfxiris<)n of the "actual age" of the chihl with his ** mental 
age"; that is. a comparis^)n l)etwi*en the actual age of the child 
and the age of a "normal" child who ha> alxmt the same degree 
of intellij;»ence. .Average mental <levelopment of normal children 
at clifTerent ages has In^en determined largely by various psycho- 

* Sumni4ir>- t)f rfjuirt i»n ("art* <if Mrntal I Vfi-<tivt'«., thr InNtini'. ami Ako- 
holio in >»prinKtii*l<i, IIIiiuM!*. li\ Walter L. TriMilway, M.D. 
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logical tests, the most widely used being the Binet-Simon tests. 
Classification based on these is as follows: Idiots, those whose 
mental age is not over three years; imbeciles, those whose mental 
age is from three to seven years; morons, those whose mental 
age is from eight to twelve years. Actual age is not considered. 
The chief faults of this classification are that it is founded upon 
a rather unsatisfactory conception of the normal mental develop- 
ment of children, and disregards the very unequal development 
in different mental fields of normal persons; its wide use, how- 
ever, makes it valuable for purposes of comparison. 

In the usual handling of children in school, allowance is made 
for the shortcomings of pupils of low mentality; but in later life 
the combination of a childish mind with adult years brings the 
possessor into conflict with the law and custom, also with the 
rules of conduct devised for persons whose minds as well as bodies 
are those of adults. Mental defectives are often objects of charity 
because of their inability to care for their present and future 
needs; they are delinquent because of inability to understand 
laws, or from lack of self-control; sexually immoral because 
they cannot repulse the advances of others or maintain com- 
munity standards. They are thus often a menace to the peace 
and safety of others. 

The large number of mental defectives — estimated at from 20 
in each 1,000 school children to two in 1,000 of the general 
population — makes proper care of them especially difficult. 
Many others not demonstrably defective are also so affected 
that their progress through school is unsatisfactory and success 
in later life problematical. The lowest estimate of mental defec- 
tives in this country is approximately 200,000. According to 
the United States Census Bureau on January i, 1910, only 20,000 
of these were in institutions especially provided for them. Care- 
ful investigation at that time showed in addition that at least 
one-third — a total of not under 40,000 — of all inmates of prisons, 
penitentiaries, jails, workhouses, and institutions for juvenile 
delinquents were mentally defective. 

Since only 26 states have public institutions for mental defec- 
tives, the severer types are usually placed in state hospitals for 
the insane, but county almshouses in all states contain them also. 
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Added to the numl)er cared for in institutions, suitable or unsuit- 
able, protKibly at least 130,000 are in none, and therefore often 
suffer abuse themselves or prey upon others. Their presence in 
the community constitutes a problem which requires knowledge 
not only of remedial but of preventive measures for its solution. 

Inherited mental deficiency — by far the most common type — 
is preventable in only three ways: by physically incapacitating 
for reproduction those capable of transmitting the condition; 
by segregating them for life in special institutions; or by creating 
a conscience in this matter which will not permit a person with 
such heredity to marr>'. The first two methods can be applied 
only to mental defectives; the third is. apparently, the only one 
which will ever Ik* applicable to normal persons capable of trans- 
mitting a mentally defective strain. 

Investigation of the methcnls of dealing with mental deficienc>' 
in Springfield brought about studies of the following specific 
pn>blems: (i) the proportion of mental defecti\-es in schools; 
{2) what pnKXMhin*. if any. was in use in schools for detecting 
abnormal mental conditions; (3) what sjx^ial training was given 
childn'n inca{>able of using facilities designed for those of a\*er- 
age mentality; 14) what care was given mental defecti\"es in the 
aminuinity: ^5) what practical plans can Ix* adopted for secur- 
ing adixjuate care for mental detectives in the schools and 
a»mnuinities. 

ThK rR(»lH>RTlON OF MfNTAI. PkFKi TIVKS IN THE SCHOOL 

PoPl'LATlON 

The average public si'ho<»l attendance in Springfield during 
the year of the survey was 7.i>S2 — SS3 in the high school and 
t».UW in elementary M*ho4»ls. In view iit the im{nvisibility in the 
time available to m.ike the large numlnT of examinations required 
to iletermine the numlxT ol mentally tlefective children in the 
public M'h«**»U. only childriMi in thoM* ^n»up> in which nearly all 
mental tleUrtixo in the M'hi**»l> are to Ih' tounil uen* examined 
in lhi> in\t>iiv;ation. At tht* lime ot the inqiiir> there were just 
i.ixx> children uho^- prov:rf>'» ihnnikih thr M.'h^^^ls had been 
sK^uiT than ni»rmal Fhi^ ua** rhi'^^n a^ tht- lii*>t );;n»up for our 
stuiK . tor. althi»uj:h irn->:ular attrntiaiuv trom many causes may 
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account for retarded progress, in most schools careful examina- 
tion shows that of the children who are over-age and slow in the 
first eight grades, about one-eighth are mentally defective. 
Ordinary methods of instruction are inadequate for them. 

All the pupils who were both over-age and slow in the Train- 
ing, McClernand, and lies schools, these three being regarded as 
typical schools, were examined. Of those in attendance in March, 
19141 3-8 per cent were mental defectives. The percentage of 
mental defectives in the entire school population is, however, 
probably less than 3.8 per cent, for the pupils in the high school 
were not taken into account in making the calculation. Almost 
invariably, the higher the grade the lower is the proportion of 
mentally defective pupils, because of elimination of the worst 
cases, accumulation in the lower grades of those who early in 
life reach their limit in the acquisition of knowledge, and rela- 
tively the higher death rate among older members of this group. 
The inference is, therefore, that inclusion of the high school 
pupils in the calculation would lower the total percentage. 

The number of children in the three schools examined for whom 
instruction in special classes would have been desirable was about 
7 per cent of their entire enrollment, for, in addition to the mental 
defectives, others were sufficiently retarded to make their place- 
ment in special classes desirable. 

The findings of the school nurse who made observations in 
the Enos, Hay, and Edwards schools were about the same as 
those of the Training, McClernand, and lies schools. 

An intensive study of each mentally defective child and his 
home surroundings was not possible in this survey. The few 
data which were gathered, however, showed the presence of cases 
of chronic alcoholism, mental deficiency, convulsions, tuber- 
culosis, chorea (St. Vitus* dance), and the like, in the immediate 
families of some of these children, and are suggestive of the rela- 
tions existing between mental deficiency and social and economic 
problems. It was significant, however, that although some of 
these conditions in children are serious and not infrequently fore- 
runners of insanity, no treatment had been provided. 

Examinations made in the Home for the Friendless (main- 
tained by private philanthropy for children under ten years) 
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and in the Redemption Home, an institution for women, bore 
out the evidence obtained in the public schools. 

ME.\srREs TO Dktpxt Abnormal Mental Conditions in 

THE Schools 

I'p to the time of the survey, practically nothing had been 
done in Springfield to ascertain the prevalence of mental defi- 
ciency among the sch(X)l population and its relation to retarded 
progress through the schools. Many Springfield teachers were 
familiar with the work for backward children in other cities and 
stood ready to welcome the establishment of special classes. 

Measures for the Special Training of Children Who 

Were Cnable to Make Ise of the Facilities De- 

suiNEO FOR Those of AvERACiE Mentality 

The result of our inquiry into these* measures was the same 
as in the preceding incjuiry; up to the time of the surN-ey, prac- 
tically nothing along this line had l>et*n done in the Springfield 
sch<H>ls. 

What is Beinu I>one for the Mentally Defective in 

THE C\)MMrNITY? 

.As alriMdy indicatetl. the most siTious problems of mental 
deficiency lie out>iile xhv i^^hixA. (or, though defectives interfere 
with its work, they theniM'lves .ire often siifer and happier in it 
and t»t less danger to the community than they will be in later 
life. BecauM* compulsory attendants* was p^^orly enforced in 
Illinoi> anti the school ixmisus was un?vitisfactor\', it was verv 
proKible that chiMren whoM* nu'Utal deftvts were so marked as 
to Ih' nvogni/etl by their fvirents. were never sent to school. 
From lo to 15 were uilhilrawn by their jxirents during the last 
S4'h*H>l vear. N*»ihing \^hatever >\as In-ing done fur the educa* 
tion. >u|XT\i>ion. i>r trainini: «»t ihe>i* chiUlrrn who were depri\'ed 
of the iH'iU'ht^ aiul rr^^traiiit'* ot thr M*h«M»l s\>tem. 

A nnmlHT ot thi-M* rhildreii were arnonv: the 150 to 200 coming 
into the iuxcnilr court each \rar ihargtil uith delinquency'. In 
14 cax'^H in 10 1,^. mental dttuieniA wa** mi notiivable that the 
Condition \^a> mt'nti*»netl in tlu* nvonU. but nevertheless not all 
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these children were sent to the Lincoln State School and Colony. 
The fact was that neither the judge nor the probation officer 
either possessed the training to enable them to detect mental 
deficiency nor did they secure the necessary information upon 
which to draw sound conclusions regarding the mental condition 
of these children. Moreover, the court seldom had a medical 
examination made. 

Since but a small proportion of Springfield's mentally defec- 
tive children could be accommodated in the institutions specially 
provided for them in the state of Illinois, the others were neces- 
sarily in their homes or in unsuitable institutions. Only a small 
percentage of the total number were confined in institutions of 
any sort; and thus it is seen that a large proportion were in- 
adequately cared for. 

Plans for Securing Adequate Care for Mental 
Defectives in Schools and Community 

The crying need of Springfield was for special-class instruction, 
in order that the regular classes might be relieved of the drag- 
ging pupils and that the mental defectives themselves might 
have the benefit of environment and instruction best suited to 
their particular requirements. The first step in this direction 
should be the employment, as supervisor of special classes, of a 
competent, well-trained psychologist. E^ch child who appears 
to need special instruction should be examined and classified by 
her, and at the same time each should undergo a careful physical 
examination for correctible ailments. 

In general, the supervisor of special classes should be allowed 
to effect an organization in accordance with her own knowledge 
of local needs and difficulties. Some educators believe that each 
class for subnormals should be regarded as a diagnosis station as 
well as a place for special training, though others contend that a 
general central class should be established for diagnosis and 
classification, and that only after a period of observation in 
this class and when a fairly accurate estimate has been made of 
their degree of mental defect and capacity for training should 
children be admitted to special classes in the schools most con- 
venient to their homes. 
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The former plan, with its constant inflow and outflow, prevents 
a hopeless attitude on the part of the pupil and gives more 
experience to teachers. Ordinarily, half the subnormal-class 
pupils return to regular classes after the correction of some 
physical defect or faulty mental habit. Those who return are 
naturally not the true defectives, for mental deficiency is not 
curable and the special class cannot make these defectives nor- 
mal; it can only make them happier and more useful. 

It is suggested that the first class of this description, contain- 
ing not more than 15 pupils, t)e established at the Training 
School, if that s(*hrK)l is continued, and that it be used both as 
a diagnosis and classification station for children and a special- 
training class for teachers. After teachers are properly de\*eloped 
and trained (and e\'ery effort should l)e made to encourage them 
to increase their information and experience), new classes should 
Ixf fornu^d and the sufKTvisor then devote herself entirely to 
their sujxTvision. 

The following out of such a program will mean not only 
Ix^tter instruction for the normal children and the correction of 
those with faulty habits of work, but it enables mentallv defec- 
tive children to Ik* plact^d in an environment in which they are 
not misfits and in which thev can Ik* trained to the limits of 
their capiicity. In some cases they will Ik* trained for happier 
and more useful life in the community; in others they will be 
fitted for the institutional life which the state must soon provide 
for those children who. however long they live, can never take 
up the ta.sks and resf>onsibilities of adult life. 

An adetjuate s(^h(K)l census is essential to a solution of the 
mental deficiency problem. It is indispensable as a basis for the 
enumeration of the mentally defective and to determine the rela- 
tion of mental deficiency to truancy and other forms of ju\'enile 
delin(|uency. 

Tin-: CoMMiNiTV 

The place where the greatest need was found for expert work 
in the <iiagno^i^ of mental deficiency was in the ju\'enile court. 
It was therefore recommended that an examination bv a com- 
{K'tent ()sychologi>t In* made of all children brought before the 
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court. If the employment of a psychologist for this specific work 
is impossible, the court might contribute to the salary of such a 
person who should supervise the work of the special classes and 
examine cases from the juvenile court. When we remember to 
what extent conduct depends upon the concepts, the control, 
and the intelligence of the individual, it seems incredible that 
many thousands of children should pass through the juvenile 
courts of American cities every year and receive judgment affect- 
ing their entire after life without any serious attempt being 
made to determine their mental condition and its bearing upon the 
conduct which brought them into conflict with their environment. 

The supervisor and all other special -class teachers should 
improve every opportunity to inform themselves and others on 
every aspect of the problem of mental deficiency by taking part 
in local civic and social activities in which the problem of mental 
deficiency plays an important part; also by observation in state 
institutions and by summer school study in order to secure 
adequate care for the mentally defective and stimulate the state 
to undertake preventive work. 

No other factor can do so much to prevent the feeble-minded 
from becoming a burden and danger to others, and also help 
them make whatever contribution they can to the common wel- 
fare as the establishment of special classes in the public schools. 

The Insane 

It is diflicult to measure the efficiency of diagnosis and treat- 
ment of mental diseases because of two factors peculiar to this 
class of ailments: (i) the law may have to be invoked because 
the patient is unaware of his needs and resists treatment; and 
(2) the slowly dying belief that mental diseases are essentially 
different from all others. The commitment laws of a community, 
facilities for care pending commitment and for emergency treat- 
ment, institutional provisions for committed cases, for parole, dis- 
charge, and after-care must therefore be studied in this connection. 

Legal Procedure in Commitment 

A study of the Illinois commitment law showed it to be one 
of the least useful in the United States and not in accord with 
6 81 
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the county jail annex for a total of three hundred and fifty days, 
or an average of four and a half days each. It is possible, at 
the discretion of the county physician, to keep a patient a num- 
ber of weeks in this distinctly harmful environment. The prac- 
tice, whether persons were held either before or after commit- 
ment, was most unfortunate, but with the erroneous views held 
by most people as to the nature of mental disease it was not 
surprising that it was being permitted. 

Of course, no one can assert that the confinement of a per- 
son with mental disease in a jail is *' treatment** in any sense of 
the word. The jail annex is a two-story building containing six 
cells. It is cold, dirty, and a most unsuitable place for the care 
of any sick persons. It is only ignorance on the part of the pub- 
lic of the simplest facts about mental disease that makes such a 
practice possible. If it were generally known, for instance, that 
depressed persons who have delusions of unworthiness and self- 
condemnation acquire confirmation of their false ideas by such 
a procedure it is likely that a substitute would speedily be found. 

Treatment of Early Cases of Mental Disease and Those 
Awaiting Commitment in General Hospitals 

The problem of mental disease should be attacked from the 
standpoint of preventive medicine. Patients still in the early 
stages should be treated in psychopathic hospitals or psycho- 
pathic wards of general hospitals, in order that they may not 
be prevented, by the humiliating and disabling legal preliminaries 
incident to treatment in hospitals for the insane, from seeking 
aid before it is too late. 

At the time of the survey the general hospitals of Springfield 
not only were failing to make special provision for this class of 
sick persons but they withheld treatment if the condition was 
known at the time application was made. The Springfield Hos- 
pital had refused all mental cases, and St. John*s Hospital would 
take a person suffering from mental disease only if the physician 
in charge of the case would employ a special nurse and assume 
all responsibility. Alcoholic cases were admitted under excep- 
tional conditions. Nevertheless there were not a few patients in 
the yearly admissions to each of these hospitals who might 
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have Uvn troati^l with advantage in a psychopathic ward if one 
were provider! . St. John's Hospital, with a capacity of 250 beds, 
had .^.H(M) admissions during the previous year and among these 
fxitients were 2(K) with s<»me form of nervous disease. It was 
phmnixl to increase the ca|xicity of this hospital by the addition 
of a wing containing eight IhxIs. 

It was riin)mmended that a small wanl for each sex be set 
aside in the new wing of St. John's Hospital, and that no further 
usi» for this purix>sc* l>e made of the county jail annex. Alcoholics 
and iMtients delirious from any cause ct)uld l)e cared for advan- 
tagetnisly here. Recover\' from mental disorder depends often 
u|K>n a p«itient*s tteing treateti in a propiT environment. 

lN<TiTirioN.\i. Provisions: SA\(;.vMt>N Cointy F.\rm 

.Almshouses an* manifestly unfit plaix^s for the insane: wt, in 
IQI^;, there were 10 cases in the S^ingamon County Poor Farm. 
or t>.4 {XT ixMit of all easels of ins^tnity in almshouses in the state. 
although the total {population of this county is only 1.5 per 
iXMit oi that oi the whole state. On March 1. IQI4. the number 
was iS. ami in addition there were hw t>thers who m-ere mentally 
defiVtixe. The in>*ine {xiiients were Kvked in cells at night, but 
during the ilay they were allowixl the lilx*rty of the grounds and 
nu^t ol them a>Mstt\l in M»me oi the work. 

The tacilitio tor the care oi the in 'vine in this count v alms- 
houri*^ uer\* no In^tter or uor><* than tho:<* of the axirnge institu* 
tion 0: this t\{xv rhi> i> t\]ual to s^iyinj:. hou-e\*er. that those 
who ha^i the ir.s*i:'.e jvitients in their char>:e ^ere without adequate 
{x*r!HM:.il train;::!:. :ha: >k:llixl nuxiioa! >up*er\'xsk>n was lacking. 
and the ph\>:v\i* ^^':^i:;:on ot ihe a!m>house was belov reason- 
able rx\;;::n::ur.:> u^r the trwirnun: «•: pa: if ni> suffering from 
sue h v% vr. :vv \ .: . ^ ^rvie r> \\"h : '.i- : hi n a r\^ > : : Han umber of sta te* 
uhuh :x:tv.:: :h:> v\:v:.!:.:i v : .irrarrs to v^^niinue. in others. 
:ho;:vh thirt >» •:.^ *:.i:.:: rv t'^r ^•*. -•':::. ^r. :vjV.?o stmtinient will 
:'5x'«t :. "trAU >.:.h ^t-^^v: ,i" i :v..i"\ *tati> haw Uws distinct Iv 
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at the same time strive for the enactment of laws which will 
require accommodation in the state hospitals of all the insane of 
Illinois, and ultimately for a statute absolutely prohibiting alms- 
house care for these patients. The installation of 20 additional 
beds in the Jacksonville State Hospital, estimated at the time to 
cost not more than $10,000, would give 20 patients the proper 
treatment which they have previously lacked, and would permit 
the demolishment of the cells being used in the basement of the 
Sangamon Almshouse. 

The State Hospitals 

The law requires that the persons who take female patients 
to a state hospital must be of the same sex, exceptions being 
made only in the case of a husband, brother, father, or son, but 
it does not authorize the state hospital to send nurses for cases. 
The latter practice is extremely desirable, but in Illinois and in 
too many other states the atmosphere of trial and conviction 
must be carried to the very doors of the hospital in order that 
the ancient and mistaken conception of insanity as crime and 
not a disease may be adhered to. There is not the slightest 
necessity for a sheriff or a police officer to perform this duty, 
and positive harm not infrequently results. 

Ordinary common-sense would tell a father not to call upon 
the police for aid in taking an unwilling child to a hospital. It 
is quite apparent that such a course would be the one best calcu- 
lated to make a child resist treatment. But in the case of those 
whose judgment and perception are already distorted by mental 
disease and whose hope of recovery sometimes depends most of 
all upon their co-operation with the doctors and nurses in the 
hospital, we make use of just this measure. In several states it 
is expressly provided by law that nurses from the hospitals shall 
be sent for all cases to be transferred. Among the advantages 
of this practice is the fact that such nurses are often able to make 
valuable observations regarding the social and economic condi- 
tions of patients and their heredity. 

State legislation requiring the accompaniment of patients to 
the Jacksonville State Hospital by nurses should be secured. 
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In the iri)senre of such statute the county court or a philanthropic 
agency might employ nurses for this purpose. 

Parolk. I)is< har(;k. and Aftk:r-Care 

Before formal discharge, patients from state hospitals are 
ordinarily parok^d for three months. If the patient is to be 
returneii after that a new order of commitment is usually n€?ces- 
sar\- though the judge may issue such an order ufxm the old ver- 
dict if he is s^itistii^l that the patient is still insane. A discharged 
patient is given suitable clothing and traveling expenses not ex- 
ceeding S20. I'lKm notice of his disc^harge. the county judge 
must enter an order restoring him to all his rights of citizenship 
and remove the conservator of his estate, if one has l>een 
appointed. 

Any lime In-fore (»r after discharge or parole, the superintend- 
ent of a hospital may send a suitable [XTson to confer with the 
family of a patient as to care and (Kvupation most favorable 
for his continui^i improvement. The state provides no funds 
for the employment of physicians or nurses for this duty or for 
an effective system of after-care that could l)e based upon this 
|>ower given the >uiKTinlen<lent. 

On M.irch i. H)I4. there were 14 patients on [)arole in Spring- 
field. The numlKT of patients who returnetl to Springfield ever\' 
year from the Jacksonville State Hospital was approximately 70. 
Al>out 20 of thcM." patients were considert»<.l by the hospital 
authorities to have recovere<| ; al)out 40 had not recovered but 
had improve<i sutliciently to enable them to return to their 
home>: and the remaining 10 were removed by their relatives 
for one cause or .mother without any improvement having oc- 
curred. Mo>t of these patients wouhl Ik* greatly Ix^nefited by 
S4>me kind of well-directeti help in their attempts to regain or 
preMTve their health and to re-estal>lish themselves in the 
community. 

Sy>tem.itic after-care work i> urgi'tl. .Any practical plan for 
undert. iking <ifter-c.ire work in Spriiigliehl would re(|uire co- 
o|K*r.ition iH'tween tlie pl)\>ii'ian> of the Jacksonville State Hos- 
pital and .1 committee org.ini/e<i e>(H'ci.illy for social ser\'ice in 
this field. .\ few |H'r>on*» willing to intere>t themselves in this 
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work could very informally unite in 
hygiene and become affiliated with the 
tal Hygiene.' Such 
a committee should 
constitute the rally- 
ing point for all those 
who are dealing with 
one phase or another 
of mental diseases 
and mental defi- 
ciency in the com- 
munity. It should 
include in its mem- 
bership representa- 
tives of important 
agencies in Spring- 
field , also physicians, 
clergymen, business 
men, teachers, and 
others who would 
welcome an oppor- 
tunity for service in 
an important hu- 
manitarian field 
which thus far has 
been practically ne- 
glected. It would be 
especially desirable 
to have the county 
judge and the judge 
of the juvenile court 
upon the committee. 
Asocial service nurse 
who has had experi- 
ence in an institution for the insane should be employed at once 

' ThoM interested in the subjects discussed in this chapter may secure addi- 
tional information, pamphlets, etc., by writing to the National Committee for 
Mental H^-giene, 50 Union Square, New York City. 
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in orck-r that systematic after-care work could be undertaken 
as the first step. 

As a rule, no «v)oner is work of this sort begun than the urgent 
need is felt for a clinic to which mental cases mav be referred for 
diagnosis or advice and to which paroled cases can be brought 
for examination. This need has been met in a number of places 
by arrangements whereby the nearest state hospital can furnish 
a member of the medical staff to hold such a clinic at stated 
intervals in a room provided for this purpose by the local gen- 
eral hospital or even by a sch<x>l or a charitable society. In some 
states these clinics are held regularly in a number of towns in the 
vicinity of the state hospital. 

This ojmmittee should not limit itself to after-care work, but 
should seek to l>e of practical service in ever>- phase of the social 
and civic life of Springfield into which the problems of insanity 
and mental deficiency enter. Harsh features of administration 
of the commitment laws of Illinois could ire nearly eliminated, 
and juvenile court and special-class work should be sup|x>rted 
bv such a committee. 

Alioholks 

The institutional treatment of the ala)holic habit is an under- 
taking which a city the size of Springfield could hardly be ex- 
pected to assume. There are in this counlr>' \*er\' few public 
institutions for the treatment of inebriety, and most of these, 
like hospitals for the insane, are conducted by the state. Illinois 
had not yet undertaken to provide state care for alcoholics and 
other inebriates. The provision of one or more state farm colonies 
for the treatment of inebriety had l)een proptised, but there was 
no evidence that this projei't was to Ik* taken up in a practical 
way by the legislature. The most that a city like Springfield 
could d(» was to provide for efficient treatment of those suffer* 
ing from acute alcoholic diseases. 

The exact numln-r of tirrest> in H)I3 in which drunkenness 
was the direct contril>uting causi' was not known. The records 
showe<i 726 arre>ls for drunkennes>. I2(> for drunkenness and dis- 
onlerly conduct, one e.ich f<»r "drunkenness and fighting'* and 
■*drunkenne>s and threat>/' and two in which the charge 
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**drunk and demented." In all there were 856 arrests in which 
drunkenness was specifically charged. In addition to these there 
were 842 arrests for disorderly conduct, 84 for vagrancy, and 73 
for begging in many of which cases drunkenness was probably 
the direct contributory cause. 

Among so large a number of intoxicated persons there are cer- 
tain to be many who are in need of immediate treatment. There 
was a rule that the city physician must always be called when an 
intoxicated person was unconscious when placed in a cell. This 
sound practice, complied with in many places, was imperative 
because of the many distressing results which followed placing 
unconscious persons in cells without very careful medical 
examination. 

When the arrested person was not unconscious he was treated 
according to some general direction left by the city physician. 
Cases of delirium tremens and other forms of alcoholic delirium 
were sent to the county jail annex. It was reported that 88 per- 
sons arrested for alcoholism developed delirium tremens during 
1913 and were treated in the annex. They were detained there a 
total of four hundred and fifty days, or for an average of about 
five days each. Three died. The recovery of the others could 
not be attributed very largely to the treatment received, for no 
nursing was provided and whether patients were up or in bed 
depended upon their own inclination. 

The practice of confining persons with delirium tremens or 
with grave alcoholic diseases in the annex of the county jail is a 
method not in accord with the humanity and civilization of such 
a city as Springfield and should be abandoned. There was but 
one place in which the public treatment of such diseases could 
be carried out successfully and that was in the wards of a gen- 
eral hospital. The provision of a psychopathic ward in St. 
John's Hospital, as suggested in the part of this report relating 
to the insane, would make it possible to care for cases of alcohol- 
ism in accordance with the best modem methods.^ 

^ These recommendations were made before national prohibition was 
adopted. 
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RE( REATION IN SPRINGFIFXD' 

Thk Basi** of Piblk C'on( krn in Rkcrhatkin 

Cities which >h()w the K''*^'«*te>t (Icvelopment of public recrea- 
tional farilitie> art- mainly th<»>i' in which the excessive delinquency* 
f>f children in certain well-<letined districts has called public 
attention to the external cau>e> of viciousnes>. In these sections 
it had lK*en found that the congestion of [)opulation had squeezed 
out the >|Mce>and opfxirtunities for a normal play life and steps 
were crm>eijuently taken to >upply the deficiencies. The mo\*e- 
ment for playground.^, thus originated. Ixfcame finally a movement 
for all >orts of recreation facilities umier public auspices. But in 
Springfield, up to the time of the >urvey. the conditions that ham- 
|>ere<l play were not con>picuously present and. as a consequence, 
its public consilience when these investigations were made had 
not iK-en greatly burdenefi with recreation matters. 

Neverthele>>. in this city ju>t a> in other communities, there was 
iK'curring e«irh year a great and preventable wreckage of human 
career^. The more >|K*ctacular tragetlies— drunkenness, suicide, 
murder, or rajK* -were re[)orte<l in the l<x*al press iK-cause they 
reaches! the court**. But they constitutes! only a fraction of the 
moral disiisters which hapfx'n practically unnoticed in a year's time 
in a city like Springfield. 

An immoral epixxie. growing out of an accpiaintanceship bef^n 
at a d.ince hall, may not immt^liately plunge a young woman into 
public >hame. yet it may Ik* just as truly the principal cause of an 
irrefKirable breakdown in her sub>e<|uent family life. Boyish 
pilfering from .1 freight c.ir m«i\' not result in (|uick arrest and yet 
Ik* in re.ditv the cc»minencement of .1 career of thieN'erx*. The 
arre>t of a mechanic fur drunkenness may result in no violence to 

' ^uinr«.ir\ nf rrjw>rl -m k«i rr.ilHiri in ^prin>;hil«l. Illimii>, h> L«» F. HanmcT 
and i Lin'iK r Arthur lVrr\ . 
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another's person or property, yet it may mark the end of a useful 
career, the beginning of a life of loafing. 

The Effect of Environment 

Who is to blame for the moral accidents in a community? Men 
and women are free moral agents, are they not? These are ques- 
tions that can best be answered by reference to concrete cases. 
Drunkenness plays a leading r61e in most tragedies. A study of 
one very common set of circumstances under which intemperate 
habits are contracted may be illuminating. 

Billiards is an extraordinarily attractive game. Scientific, 
unusually free from the factor of chance, it offers the player 
unlimited opportunities for the improvement of his ability to judge 
spaces, co-ordinate the muscles, and exercise persistence of endea- 
vor. Being played indoors, by day or artificial light, the recreation 
afforded by billiards and pool is at all times independent of the 
weather, and it is an especial boon to the worker during the long 
winter evenings when outside sports are not so regularly available. 
Furthermore, these are eminently social games, drawing together 
persons of similar ages and tastes and allowing all the delights of 
jest and witticism to animate the spirits while the play is going on. 

In Springfield, just as is the case in most other cities, the oppor- 
tunity to play billiards was almost everywhere linked with power- 
ful temptations to use alcoholic beverages. Of the 60 holders of 
billiard and pool licenses 36 also held licenses enabling them to have 
saloons on the same premises. Young men who frequented these 
pool rooms could not escape the odors from the bar room, the 
contagion of custom, or the compulsion of a hospitality that was 
none the less powerful because it took the form of alcoholic 
refreshment. 

Obviously in the cases of young men who first enter pool and 
billiard rooms for the purpose of play and who gradually form 
habits of intemperance, there are two factors — a sad failure of 
will power and the influence of environment. 

Springfield was working energetically through home, school, 
and church to inform and strengthen the wills of young people. 
These traditional instrumentalities which influence individual 
character will always be necessary to human development, and 
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scx:iety must not only cherish them and keep them keen and 
effec'tive hut must increase their power in every possible way. 
And one such way is presented in a well-l>alanced scheme of public 
recreation. 

The properly administered gymnasium, recreation center, and 
athletic field develop in youth the ability to meet high standards, 
moral and physical. Few fields of action in times of peace afford 
such relentless trials of a youth*ssoul as does the field of sport. It 
is here that he gains a self-control, a character bulwark that will 
support him in all the stresses of life. 

In the case of the billiard r(x>m habitu6, the pulling power of the 
saloon was also a factor in his downfall. So that after society has 
done everything possible to strengthen moral stamina only half its 
task is done. It still has obligations concerning the surroundings 
in which human Innings work and play. ** Safety First" is the 
motto in every up-to-date factory. If corporations have found it 
profitable to s^ifeguard their employes in all possible ways, how 
much clearer is the obligation resting upon society to safeguard its 
memtxTs from the more masked and less immediate perils lurking 
in the surroundings of otherwise wholesome amusements. 

Intempkr.xxc'k Not the Only Evil 

The temptation to intem|x?rance is not the only evil in the 
surroundings of the average comnuTcially managed billiard room. 
Often gambling o[KTations hover in the proximity, and sometimes 
the brothel is not far away. 

To thousands of Springtield's young people dancing was a per- 
fectly normal mcxie of s<K*ial life, and the only feasible opportunity 
they had for enjoying it wa> surrounded by moral pitfalls of the 
most dangerous and insidious character. Take, for instance, the 
l(K\il pul>lic dance where pass-out chirks were gi\*en to patrons, 
enabling them to visit neighl>oring s^ilcKms during the progress of 
the evening's program as often as they desired. The young women 
in atten<iance here might not only dance with partners who had 
Invn drinking, but, since intnKluctions were not customarily re- 
quired, the young women at any time might receive invitations 
from [KTsoiisreg.irding whoM.* irrespon>ible character and vicious 
habits they were absolutely ignorant. 
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Municipal Amusements 

The only way whereby a municipality can escape blame for 
many of the catastrophes which have their beginnings in moral 
pitfalls of such dangerous character is to offer adequate oppor- 
tunities for the pursuit of proper pleasures in surroundings free 
from contaminating influences. Milwaukee, for example, at the 
time of the survey had placed 25 of the finest type of pool and 
billiard tables in its public school buildings. Social dancing for 
young and old was also taking place in over two hundred school 
houses scattered throughout the country. Today this number 
has greatly increased. 

Someone may say, '*If billiard playing and social dancing 
contribute to the downfall of young people, why afford oppor- 
tunities for them in public school houses? Why permit them to 
exist at all?** 

Those who have given careful thought to these matters, how- 
ever, are not at all convinced that they should be banished, even 
if it were possible to do so. The feeling is rather that it is wrong 
and unfair to the young people to allow so many of the intrin- 
sically fine enjoyments of life to be associated with evil. Why 
not provide them so abundantly in irreproachable settings that 
they will automatically lose all their usefulness to the selfish and 
malign agencies now employing them as mere enticements? 

A Dangerous Defect in City Life 

The corrupt amusement resort, however, is only one of many 
environmental sources of evil found in the uncongested city. 
Back yards may be ever so ample, the parks easily accessible and 
equipped for play, and the woods not far off, and yet the scheme 
of life of the city be utterly devoid of one of the main necessities 
of a healthy boy's existence. 

Records of the juvenile court show how a boy's natural love of 
adventure finds expression in wild deeds and dangerous exploits 
if undirected and misunderstood. Are attempts to wreck a train, 
hold-ups by knickerbocker bandits, petty thieving, and arson 
merely examples of juvenile depravity, or are they often blind 
imitations of the exploits of heroes in paper-covered thrillers and 
motion pictures? 
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< )fifn such (lee*ls<ii>play. nn the part n( the boy. physical cour- 
age, initiative, and ability tr> follow tioUlly and directly a course of 
action. They are the qualitii*> of the huntsman, the trapper, the 
explorer, the pioneer, all nMnfnrt-ed and covered by the irrepres- 
>ible urge to ha>ten the pnKX*ss of growing up by anticipating the 
act> of the grown-ups. A N>y without the>e qualities would be as 
luckward a> a race who!<» early memlKTs had shown nndisposi- 
ti<»n to n»ve. to extend their hunting ttTritor>-. or settle new lands». 

A >tu<lv of the free, ever^dav act> of U>vs shows that their 
fondne» i^f the incidents of primitive life is not confined to their 
addiction to dime novel> an<l Wild \Ve>t shows. During; the 
course* of thi> >urvev some i.iiK> Uiy>. ranging mainly from nine 
to fiftei'n year> of age. wrote M'h«»<»l e-*>*iy> upon "All the Things 
I !>!<! l-.i>t Week." the wtT'k in cjue>ti«»n lieing one of vacation. 
Boy> to the numl«er «»l 154 re|^>rted >uch activities as these: 
made tent>. >hark>. io^: huT>. ^r tn-e h«»u?<->: camped out all 
night: c<mke\l ««\er outd^mr tire; made and >.iiled rafts; plax'ed 
couU'N*. .in<l ln(iian>. ci\il uar anti "RtihinMm i'rusoe*': imi- 
tateil The tield telephi'He men and pla\i^l * B<»y Scoul^/' Horn- 
man \ nv're u,»nTe«i !»• «!•• -imilar things but were prevented by 
home i.t^-k- litlttHkiin*: to the hi •u>e-cleaning peril <1, can only be 
coniectun^i 
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gotten that during the long ages while man roamed the hills in 
search of game, woman kept the fire burning in the hut, and her 
muscles and nervous system still respond emotionally to those 
primeval activities just as his do. They did not appreciate the 
necessity of having, in the midst of our changing home life, rites 
and ceremonies which would somehow preserve the romance 
and satisfaction of woman 's age-long activities, and transplant 
them, not too precipitously, to the work of her new and larger 
place in the community scheme. 

Recreation and Self-Realization 

In every community there are individuals who possess latent 
abilities of a special order which, through lack of opportunity, 
they are prevented from exercising. There are young men with 
talents for drawing, for invention, for mimicry, for organization, 
who need only the privileges of a studio, a laboratory, a stage 
society, or a civic club to achieve distinction for themselves and 
their locality. There are girls with undiscovered voices, hidden 
social abilities, leanings toward letters, or a special taste for 
interior decoration which will be revealed to themselves and to 
their friends by the stimulus of a chorus, the management of a re- 
ception, a dramatic competition, or the dressing of a stage for 
amateur theatricals. Indeed, there are few individuals without 
some special qualification whose employment means personal 
success, whose denial spells lifelong failure. Since exercising 
special abilities is ordinarily play for their possessor, it fre- 
quently happens that enabling an adult to play is enabling him 
to keep on growing. 

The extension of such cultural opportunities to the public in 
general constitutes one of the most important phases of the 
recreation movement. Modern school buildings — and to a lesser 
degree, park field houses — contain meeting rooms, auditoriums, 
stages, pianos, shops, laboratories, drawing rooms, and gymna- 
siums, wherein a wide range of cultural activities can be carried on. 
School houses can be made available for all the purposes men- 
tioned above by employing special staffs to come on after the 
academic force has retired for the day. To establish social centers 
means to inaugurate a line of municipal action that tends not 
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'#nlv ''* Pfri'r. '• fh»- u.i-ff of f rimr hut to Rive that enrichment ti» 
'ornrntinitv Iif<- whi' h fom#*-» only thrriu((h the crimplece sclf- 
rc'ili/'ihon of if- irKlixKiu.il mfmlKT"^. 

( oMMI MTV AkT AM) Rm RKATION 

I'nKif of fh«' ( lo^' r«'l;irion<«hip liftufen public recreation ami 
r oinriiiifiitv «irt i-^ iiln-ady remarkably abundant. Through 
plavKr^iififl \%ork. folk and cr.thrtic dancing have been given 
.1 iH'riii.irH'Mt plair in American life; while the annual play 
festival li.iH di'vrlo|M-d an inrnM^^inK demand for fantastic, pic- 
tiire«a)iie. «inc| liisiorical repre^t-n tat ions in [>arades and outdoor 
"((('tie**. In M*ver«il cities iMMUtiful. immense, epoch-making 
|».iKeants h.ive U'en (>reseiited, which grew obviously out of the 
.idv.incfMJ forms of play life that have lH.*on promoted by the 
nnmiciptilitv. In .1 Ies> conspicuous but more widely extended 
w.iv •! v.ist ammmt of stimul.it ion to musicians, dramatic clubs. 
artists, anti art ^nMipsof .ill sorts has lK*en j^iven by the opening of 
public SI liiNiI buildings after class hours for diverting, cultural. 
.tfid MH'i.il oer.isiuns. Any city which wishes to lay the founda- 
tions fill a luiiad c«unnumily .irt development will achie\'e the 
greatest prtt^ress bv first est.iblishiu}^ a {generous, far-reaching 
s\stem of public recre.ilion. 

1*111- lb»Ml> 

^piniichcld. when we \ isititi it. was. and still is, a city of homes. 
Its i^ipulatitMi is not «»nl\ well distriluittxl but the number of 
|M>«»ple |HM acie is 4-(Mn(>,iralivelv lt»w . Pe<>ple li\'e for the most 
pait \\\ deta<heil luMiM^swiih Nardsaml.in S4>me cases, gardens. 
rius means tot the maioritx. at least, opfiortunity for home 
n^iiMtions lanj^mtk all the wa\ Irom childn^n's games, both 
nuli^M antl tMiTtli^M. to s4H'j.)l Innctions in the home and lam^n 
|vii tics, tennis, .uul t ii^puM 

Vhc cTxat nit>«l w.*'- iv^mujiiV^ a know!itl|:e of things to do. 
lb TV .ipjM .»*■*> i .1 Mi:.»;i'* cap ::*. ^^prnut^* !»' > nvreation equi{>- 
r.^^ •■'.: 1 '•.« t v^ix '^ ptn \ :.^i>'.\ iv.i :;: ..»:u>i. w nTien by <2^75 
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The only activity that engaged the attention of any consider- 
able number of boys was baseball (71 per cent). The only ac- 
tivities reported by over 20 per cent of the boys were baseball, 
motion -picture shows, reading, and kite flying; while the old 
standard games that American boys have been brought up on, 
such as prisoners' base, leapfrog, blind man's buff, bull in the 
ring, hare and hound, and duck on the rock, were reported as 
played by less than half of i per cent of the grammar school 
boys. Most of these standard games were mentioned by only 
one-tenth of i per cent, or about one boy in a thousand. 

In the case of the girls, motion-picture shows, jumping the rope, 
roller skating, and hide and seek were the four most popular forms 
of recreation. The standard games that should bring girls 
together in safe, happy, co-operative play, such as I spy, London 
bridge, fox and geese, button button, and blind man's buff, were 
at the bottom of the list, indicating that they were played by 
comparatively few girls. 

While the survey was in progress the children were observed 
during the play periods on the school grounds. With the excep- 
tion of baseball and tag they seemed in most cases to be sadly 
lacking in knowledge of what to do. The boys ran about, trip- 
ping, pulling, and pommeling one another, and the girls amused 
themselves by standing about in small groups or playing an im- 
provised tag game which consisted chiefly of chasing one another 
and screaming. 

A remedy for this would of course be the teaching of games to 
children during the play period and of selecting these games in 
such a way that they might be used both on the school grounds 
and in the home yards. A few of the schools were already doing 
this in a limited way, but it needed to be extended to all the 
schools, for no child should be long in the public schools without 
knowing a good number of the standard playground games. 

The responsibility does not, however, rest solely with the schools. 
Parents must give careful thought to plans for making their homes 
attractive to the children by providing opportunities and facilities 
for play and social life. It may not be conducive to comfort and 
quiet to have the neighbors' children playing in your back yard 
and to have your house used for neighborhood parties of various 
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wlrT^; I HIT \«iiin^' {»f<ip!f art- l»riuml tt» rnme tfigether somewherr, 
,tni\ if th«- hMMU- Mf thr M'hfMil cir tht- rhurrh cIihts ncit afford this 
• •pjj'irt unity thi- piiMii- .imij>emfni rt-wirt- will certainly have 
ihrir t>.itr«iii.ii:f. 

I)iirin^ tlu- nmnth-tii Frliruary. March, and April of 1914, 2f) 
t-\rnin^ intirTiiinnunt*-. U-fturt-^. or Hnial ^^atherings were re- 
\tifTXi-<\ Toh.i\t«H( urn-i! in tht- puMir mIiiniI hnu>e> of SprinKtield. 
< Jrily II nut «»i it^ j(» Mh«Mil i'<litiiv>. houtvi-r. were used during 
thi- jR-ri**! ifr tht--*- piir|M»«H--.. >pri-a<l f»iiT among all the huilcling> 
thi- unuld ni.ikr .in .iMTak:!' rati- nt .ilHiut four occasions per 
JiuiMin*: ti«r thr \\h«'liM hi mi! xt-ar < >n«rr\iry nine or ten weeks. 
tht-n. thi- M hiN.l h«iiiM- htrt* pl.i\f<l a part in the recreational life 
'»t it*. niikiliNirh'M-j. 

How i|i<] >priiit;fuM. in thi*- n-^-fK-rt. n-miMri- uilh other cities!* 
WiiaT ain'iin! ' ■! iJ-i I« T lii-iirf tinu- piir|MiM.*> con>tituted the 
prt-Nailiiu *t.tn«i.tni' Thi- Truth i- nuMiuian an>wer the?*e c|ui>*- 
tiitn-* Ik< aiiM- -»i h'H.| ..fVn ial^ ^rniT.ilU h.i\f nni yet liegun to re- 
fi»ni «»\ -•! rn.tiii .tll\ iht ixtniiiy: tnttrt.iinnu'iitMJr meeting> held 
in ihf nlir'i* i - iimii r tht ir • hari^i-. In ««\it two hundred Ameri- 
i an « itit'-. 'n« \\t\ir. «'ii!( ruppin^** i-t th«- •-nii.il ivnter idea were 
thtn n].i!ii?f^: iiic tIu iumIx t-^ in \ arii 'ii*- ^' *t\^ < -i t-Nt-ning activitii's. 

A? till -,in)t T:;r,t r.i .trl\ 1 •nt-tt:i:!i "I \t\v NUrk City's public 
-I h'H .U \\« -t :■* ::i^ i>« •! .1- rn rr.i::i -r. * t :-.!t r- -i\ fVfninK> i* wi-^'k 
!r«':n <», :. i^r ••• Apr:!, whilt ni.iiu I'lhrr- wrrr ii>eil one or twi» 
ni,^h'- .1 \\«tk ''-r pijl'];. In Min-*. v.i^iw * 1.i«*m"-. .ind various other 
jiurj*--- <^ I ii:' .1^' -. lit .irl'\ . \\,t^ iJTil;/in*: J4 MhiKil> two niKht> a 
wrtk .t- ««••« :.i'. « t :.:« r-. whilr in ntlu r^ tin rt wtrt- evening cla>se>. 
jh'lltit .iMnri TMU-. .imI ni'^i t il.mi-i'U- .tt it\ iin-*. 

\!!i • :■ w:*. . 1*1 I.! -\ !\ t:!i.i. .1 t irx •■! tin ^.inu •'i/i- .i> Springhi-ld, 
\\.'.'\ '\\" -.*.■■■ ! .ii.:i:-. ijHn iIimi v.Ik'^t- ,1 \Mi-k through the 
w :;::«'. \\ i^' '1 ui :« "■i^.i.^ri! l'\ \\\i '."m.i; ; -l.tx k^n >iind asHK'iation 
\\\'''\ - ::.! -■::-;...•• ..'-■ •:.!n 'iii -1 !'.■ - ' ImmmI. I>uluth. Min- 
M - Vi *^,.;"'.- W -."-:: . N-.;:,^-: a: *»h;.,: and the New* 
It r-i \ . ::i- • K.-. ■ ;i. 1 .'./.li-i •'. . H !•• kin. and l\i>s*iir- - 
;»"..i- « - :.: " ^ .: ^ " • ■ . ;• • ■ H ». I ». ■ n,, . „ » , ■-. ;i. pi/.tiinn Wfrt* i»ther 
:-m;.:- :■.""•- -a . : - - m' • i ■ 't i - ■ . « r •.:;:i ••! thi'ir ^4'hools. 
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Springfield, not having any schools which were actually known as 
live social centers, could not claim a position among these leaders. 

A first step feasible in Springfield and recommended by the sur- 
vey, was that of opening every school house two nights a week. It 
could be achieved simply by following the policy the board of 
education had already wisely initiated ; the policy, that is, of en- 
couraging the formation of voluntary associations to work in co- 
operation with the schools. There could and should be a mothers' 
club, or some other form of parent- teacher organization, as well 
as a neighborhood improvement association connected with each 
of the elementary schools of the city. At the time, only about 
a dozen schools had the help of such bodies, and in many of these 
the work was done mainly by the principals and teachers. Neigh- 
borhood organizations of this kind can easily foster such activi- 
ties as popular choruses, basket-ball tournaments, folk dancing 
and indoor athletic activities, maintain reading and quiet game 
rooms, promote young people's clubs of all sorts — dramatic, de- 
bating, literary, social, civic and handicrafts — and hold motion- 
picture shows and social dances. 

The administration of social center activities should be directed, 
stimulated, and supervised from the superintendent's office, 
working directly through the principals, and in certain matters, 
through the physical training department. Principals should 
regard the development of neighborhood organizations as part of 
their duties, but their aim should be to get the neighborhood 
increasingly to assume the load in the social center work, their 
function being to steer the activities rather than to do the actual 
work of carrying them on. 

Social Center Equipment 

The survey pointed out that the board of education could do a 
great deal to facilitate social center work by making a few inex- 
pensive alterations in various rooms and adding the proper equip- 
ment. Practically all the schools had basement rooms that were 
suitable for games, reading, club meetings, or some other recrea- 
tive purpose. Several class rooms in each building could be made 
available for evening social purposes by taking out the fixed desks 
and seats and installing movable furniture. Every school should 
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1)0 provkied with an assembly rrx>m as s(K>n as possible. Besidtf^ 
the regular seh(K)l purposes such rcx)ms serve for indoor baseball 
and haskettmli, dancinK, mot ion -picture and dramatic perform- 
ances, and all sorts of evening; cKxasions. Any city that wants to 
do so can provide these accommodations for the use of its citizens. 

The HiiiH Sciukjl 

On April 6. i(>i4. at the re<]uest of the surx-ey, the students of 
the Springfield High S(*h(x>l furnished detailed information re- 
garding their outside amusements. The total number of cards 
filled out by the Ixjys was y)H ; by the girls 439. The results may 
lie summarized as follows: 

1. Practically all the high sch(N>l students attended the movies. 

2. Of the lK)ys, 86 |kt cent, and of the girls, 84 per cent, at- 
tended the theater. The l)oys who attended averaged alx>ut once 
a week and the girls went almost as fre(|uently. 

3. The majority of the visits to the theater were not made, in 
the case of either sex, with any other memlK'r of the family. 

4. Social dancing was indulges! in by 40 per cent of the boys 
and 48 per cent of the girls. A large numl)er of the dances they 
attended were held in hotels. 

5. In 61 per cent of the Ixjys' homes and in 48 per cent of the 
girls' homes, |>;irties for young iXMiple were seldom held. 

Because the high sch(M)I authorities had discouraged dancing 
in the high s(*hfM>ls, the y(»ung fK'ople were holding many of their 
IKirties in hotels. The parents of Springfield may well ask them- 
selves whether it is a de>irable thing for any large number of 
y(»ung (X'iiple t(» Ik* forming the habit of dancing in places where 
o|K*n bars wen* not far distant and where the environment per- 
mitted unusual freedom. In view of the general tendencx* to hold 
Mx'ial affairs outride the home is it not incumlK'nt upon the high 
Nc^h(x>l authorities to formulate and carry c»ut a positive and con- 
structive policy regarding the xuial and recreational life of the 
high sch<M)l students y 

Si IUM)L Yari)> 

Few citirs haw >ch<H»l y.inis that can com|Mre in area m-ith 
those of Springtk'M. The axer.ige >ize jht m^IuxiI. e.\clusi\'e of 
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Pryor, was 101,519 square feet, or 2.33 acres. The gross area for 
the 19 schools was i ,928,868 square feet, or 44.3 acres. The total 
free space for these schools, 1,727,146 square feet, or 231 square 
feet per pupil for the entire city. The school with the largest 
amount of open space was Enos, with 259,470 square feet, or 541 
square feet per pupil. The smallest was the Teachers* Training 
School, with 23,199 square feet, or 100 square feet per pupil. 
This was ample to give space for a great variety of school -yard 
games and still allow certain areas to be set aside for flowers, 
shrubs, grass, and trees. 

The surfacing in most of the school yards was very poor; few 
had good sod covering, and the play areas in practically all of 
them were muddy in bad weather and dusty in dry times. In 
order to utilize the school-yard space adequately, steps needed to 
be taken to develop good sods and to resurface certain spaces 
that were being used intensively for play. 

Provision should be made at each school for the free use of 
these grounds by placing a teacher or some competent person in 
charge after school hours and on Saturday afternoons throughout 
the entire school year. When storms prevent outdoor activities, 
the playrooms in the basement could be used. Here were 
facilities that would have largely met the recreation needs of the 
children of grammar school age, if only a small amount of super- 
vision and leadership had been provided. Only nine of the 20 
public schools in the city had any playground equipment, and 
this in every case was limited. Although with good play leader- 
ship it is possible to carry on play activities without extensive 
equipment, it is highly desirable that a few good pieces, such as 
seesaws, swings, slides, giant strides, volley ball outfits, and goals 
for basketball and soccer football be provided. This equipment 
should be so constructed that it may be taken down and stored 
or locked as it stands when the play leader is not on the grounds. 

Athletics in the high school were exceptionally well managed 
by an athletic association which had a governing board of faculty 
members and students. But the school labored under a great 
handicap in having no athletic field or gymnasium. There should 
be at least one large school athletic field centrally located where 
the high school students could practise and where inter-school 
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tcHirnaments and meets of all kinds could Ik* held. Athletic** 
for (grammar srh(M»I boys were prartirally unorganized. Spring- 
field nee<Is a director of physical training and f>lay who will take 
the lead in organizing a grammar sch<N>l athletic league and give 
such help as is nei*<k*<l in the high s(*h(M)l athletics. 

There were practically no athletics for the girls either in the 
high or elementary s( h(N)ls. except that the sc^hrxil Ixianl had an 
arrangement with the Young Women's ('hristian Association for 
taking group> of high sch(N)l girls at stated times for gymnastics 
ami games. Athletic activities pro|K'rly selected to meet their 
nei*<ls should Ik* made |)ossil)le f(»r the girl.s as well as for the boys. 
This should Ik* a part of the ta>k assigned to the director of 
physical training. 

Tin-: I^ARKs 

Few citie> ha\t' more iKautiful p<trks than Springfield, and 
the park Iniard had >till higher ^taiidanU toward which it was 
working. The (<»t.il area of (he nine parks was 446.5 acres or 
one acre of public park for every I,^I inhabitants. 

I'nusUtilly fme field hou?<*>. o|k'ii during the entire year, had 
iKi'n providi'il in Liiuoln aiul \\"a^hington parks, which served 
not only for the accomnnMlation of picni(* parties but for evening 
MK'ial occ.i.sion> of v.irious kin<l>. A new park site had been 
M'curetl in (he iM>tern |)art of the ( i(y and was to Ik* developed 
a> a m<Kirl pLiy^round for children. 

In many w.iy> tiie p^irk board \\a^ improving and e.xtending 
its facilities. It w.i> l<H»king to the >ch<M>l authorities, however. 
to provide pLiy leadership on it> e(|uip(K*d pl«iy spaces and ath- 
letic fields, for this work i> regarde<l prim.irily as educational. 
Here was a >pli'ndid op|>ort unity for team work iK'tween the 
park ImmhI iind the siIkniI lM>.ird: one providing the space and 
e<|uipment. the other promoting the u>e of the parks by the 
public, organizing pl.i\ leadership, and >u(K*r\ising recn*ational 
activities. 

Tin. SiRiii.is As Vl\\ Plm ks 

With its ampU* srinM>| grounds, park spaiv>. and home groimdM. 
Springfield w,is in»t taring the m*rfH>it\ of the u>e ai its streel> 
for recreation. Sinrr. however, the Mh<M»| grounds were closed 
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after school hours and school buildings practically unused for 
recreational and social purposes, young people were forced to 
resort to the streets and commercial amusement places for their 
afternoon and evening recreations. 

On a perfectly normal evening, two investigators standing at 




Children's Corner in Washington Park 
Few American cities had more beautiful parks or more acres of park space 
per inhabitant than Sprin^eld, and the park board had still higher standards 
toward which it was workmg. 



the comer of Fifth and Monroe streets for a space of thirty 
minutes {7:45 to 8:15 o'clock) counted 462 girls and 813 boys, 
a total of 1,275 young people passing that point in the few 
minutes indicated. No city can afford to have its young people 
spending their evenings in this manner. The provision of ade- 
quate recreational facilities will not only lessen the dangers of 
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the downtown streets but will be a positive aid to culture and 
right living. 

Thk Library 

The Lincoln Library is centrally located, and from the stand- 
point of the traditional hours open to the public was apparently 
rendering a s<itisfactory service. It was conducting important 
extension work in connection with the schools and with several 
industrial plants, and was making a special effort to offer immi- 
grants lKX)ks in their own language. It had a children's room 
and special attention was given to their needs, although a trained 
story teller would have l)een a desirable addition to the librar>' 
staff. 

The fact that no records had iK'en kept of the use of the chil- 
dren's de|xirt men t and the meeting riH)ms in the l>asement, made 
it difficult to analyze the full service rendered, l^ndoubtedly. 
closing the library at nine o'clock mitigated the wider use of its 
accommcxiations. It was recommended that the lx>ard of direc- 
tors consider the advisability of a later closing hour, especially 
on club meeting nights. 

Thk MrsHi'M 

Springfield had an unusual resource for recreation education 
in the State MuMnnii of Natural History. Although inadequately 
house<l and further handicap|XK] by insufficient funds, the mu- 
si»um under its able curator. Dr. A. R. (>(K)k, offered to the 
f)eople of Springfiehl facilities for most enjoyable and profitable 
use of free time. 

SkMI-PiHLK iNSTITrriONS 

Of all the elements (»f a citv's recreation, that afforded bv 
private nrgani/ations. church s<K^ieties, clubs, and social groups 
offers the lea>t <Kcasion for community concern. The coming 
together of indivi(Uial> for s<K'ial meetings, entertainments, card 
imrties. dancer, or amateur theatricals should Ik* facilitated as 
|)iirt of every recreational program. 

There is danger, however, that certain memliers of the com- 
munity will abuM' the privilege> of free s<K*ial intercourse. In- 
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Stances in point were the so-called '* athletic shows" and ''dances/' 
which in reality were prize fights, given mainly for profit and for- 
bidden by law in Illinois. While it is to be expected that the 
police will prevent such violations of the law, individuals may do 
their part by refusing to participate in unwholesome kinds of 
entertainment and by providing for the community wholesome 
amusements and athletics. 

Young Men's and Young Women's Christian Association 

At the time of the recreation survey the Young Men's Chris- 
tian Association was not in a satisfactory condition. Owing to 
a series of unfortunate circumstances, the support of the work 
had fallen off and public interest was at a low ebb. It is a source 
of satisfaction to report that the entire work was later reorgan- 
ized, the building made attractive, and a competent staflf of 
workers employed. 

The Young Women's Christian Association was doing excel- 
lent community work and deserved substantial support. It was 
well housed and maintained an eflfective program. Camp Fire 
Girls had been organized under its auspices, and classes of high 
school girls were using the association building for physical train- 
ing and games. Mixed social entertainments were frequently 
held in the building, and young women were permitted to meet 
their escorts in the parlors of the association. 

The Churches 

In many communities the churches have done pioneer work in 
establishing recreational opportunities for young people. Spring- 
field churches, however, have not been especially active in this 
branch of social service. Aside from the traditional social and 
society meetings the churches were making little effort to pro- 
vide for the social and recreational life of boys and girls. 

When some of the recreation survey findings with reference to 
the conditions surrounding the young people of the city in their 
search for evening amusement were brought to the attention of 
certain of the leading pastors, steps were at once taken to deal 
in a preventive way, at least, with the situation. One result 
was the stimulating of a public inquiry into the conduct of one 
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f)f the local amusement places with the result that meanures for 
its regulation and control were put into operation. Another 
outcome was action that led to the removal of the red lights 
and the names on the d(K)rs in the **re<l light** district — the sec- 
tion that had lxH?n a conspicuously glaring insult to the decency 
of Springfield*s citizenship for some time. 

F*or these and other efforts to suppress evil the churches of 
the city should lx» given credit, but regulation and prohibition 
will Ik* effective only if accompanied, as already p>ointed out, 
by positive action in providing right facilities for recreation. 
The churches of Springfield have a great op|K)rtunity to take the 
leadership in bringing public opinion to the point where it will 
demand that adequate provision l)e made for properly ec]uipped 
and supxfrvised playgrounds, athletic fields, and recreation centers 
for the voulh of the citv. 

C'OMMKR( lAL .AmIM'LMI^NTS: MdTION I^K TIRKS 

In March, I<)I4, when the recreation survey was made, lo 
motion-picture theaters, with a total of 3.232 seats, were in 
ojKTation. Since the daily patronage was estimated at about 
twice the seating capacity, it will Ik* seen that large numbers of 
jKHiple were enjoying this form of amust*ment. The character of 
the motion-picture entertainments was of average wholesome- 
ness. and general conditions of ventilation, cleanliness, and safety 
were fairly siitisfactory. It would Ik* well, however, if some legal 
f)rovision were made with a view to determining whether or not 
the moral and simitary conditions requirc*d lK*fore licensing are 
afterward maintained. Some co-ojK*ration lK*tween the city 
authorities and the National Board of Censorship (now the 
National Board of Review of Motion Pictures) was also 
ri*commende<l. 

Thkatkrs 

There were four lheater> in Springfield, known a> the Majestic, 
('•aiety. Flmpire. and C'hatterlon. Two of these were offering 
\au<le\ille |x*rf<»rman(vs thri*e time^ daily; the third. burles<]ue 
nightly, while the fourth offcretl a varie<l prngram, including 
drama, comply, vaudeville, musical comedy, burlescjue. wrestling 
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matches, and motion pictures. The combined seating capacity 
of these theaters was about three thousand. A conservative 
estimate would place their combined weekly receipts at about 
$4,000 during the regular season. The citizens of Springfield 
were thus spending about $6,000 a week upon motion pictures 
and theater performances. 

In Springfield's least pretentious theater the visitor could pay 
either 10 cents or 25 cents for admission. The higher price 
admitted him to the gallery where were scores of boxes provided 
with tables and chairs. Women of questionable character offered 
to drink with visitors and received commissions on the liquors 
sold. The performances often exceeded the limits of decency and 
propriety. Thus night after night, men were surrounded by the 
temptation to excessive drinking and immorality, and thousands 
of country youths were being led into such an environment by 
an innocent desire to see the ** shows'* of the city. 

While the bulk of the theatrical performances attended by 
Springfield citizens were fairly clean and wholesome, and any 
attempt at smuttiness or rawness on the stage was generally 
hissed by the audience, the theatrical life of the city was not a 
thing of which to be proud. A constructive effort like that of 
the Women's Club in bringing the Irish Players to Springfield is 
a step in the right direction. It might well be followed by 
systematic organization of patronage for high-grade dramatic 
offerings in accordance with the plan of the National Drama 
League. At the same time endeavors should be made to develop 
amateur theatricals at school social centers and other educa- 
tional institutions, with a view to stimulating among young 
people generally such an appreciation of good drama that they 
will not be satisfied with performances of low and unrefined 
quality. 

Dancing 

There was, in Springfield, a large amount of uncontrolled and 
unsupervised dancing, and much of it carried on under condi- 
tions which might easily have been abused. Although there 
were only two licensed dance halls when the survey was made, 
dancing academies, public balls, hotel and club dances gave 
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ample op|)()rtunity for this form of recreation. In many cases 
dance halls were near saloons, and pass-out checks afforded 
ample opportunity for drinking. 

The city had no ordinances or police regulations on the subject 
of dance halls. It has l)een a police custom to oblige dance 
hall licensees to have a uniformed policeman in attendance so 
that ver>' young girls and prostitutes might he kept out, but 
this did not apply to balls and parties given in the other halls. 

A definite policy concerning public dancing should be formu- 
lated and put into effect. This should provide opportunities for 
young people to dance under proper conditions. A city ordinance 
should also l)e passed prohit)iting the giving of pass-out checks or 
the holding of dances in halls connec^ted with a bar (whatever 
the probabilities as to effective national prohibition may be), 
specifying the ages of those who may l>e admitted, and other- 
wise providing for the maintenance of order and decency at the 
public dances. 

BlLLI.XRDS. P<K)L R(K)MS, AND S.\L<K)NS 

.According to the records in the city clerk's office, billiard and 
p(K)l licenses were issued for 1914 to 60 persons. The total 
amount they jKiid into the city treasury was Ji. 293.65, and the 
numl>er of tat>les covered l)y these licenses was 140. According 
to the ret^ord of the siilcnm licenses in force during the first half 
of I()I4, 42 of these iXKil-nxim licenset*s also ran saloons on the 
.siune premises. More than half of the p(K)l rcH)ms were inside 
the siil(M>n district, a district in the center of the city six blocks 
wide by nine bhn^ks long. .Accordingly the young men in the 
outskirts of the city who wished to play [xxA had usually to go 
downtown for their evening games where all of the attractions 
of Springfield's night life were in full swing. The temptations 
which surround the young man who wishes to play billiards or 
jXH)! have In^en descrilxtl on a previous |)age. The recommenda- 
tion made by the survey was that the public-spirited people of 
Springfield might well In^gin to think of ways and means of plac- 
ing this attractive and excellent game in surroundings where it 
can Ik* enjoye<l without ex|)osure to moral ha/anls. 

There were at the lime of the rei^reaticmal investigation, 
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220 licensed saloons in Springfield. Of these iii were outside 
the saloon district in the center of the city. In 1908 an ordinance 
was passed providing that no further licenses outside the saloon 
district be given. For the fiscal year, beginning July, 1914, it 
was reported that there were 198 saloons in the city, 22 less than 
the preceding year. The referendum on the saloon question in 
the spring election of 1914 showed two things; first, the tenacity 
of the institution, and second, the fact that a large element in the 
population was seriously questioning the wisdom of allowing the 
saloon to exist. This thinking about the saloon question was 
a hopeful sign, but the solution of the problem, it was pointed 
out, is not to be found in a merely negative and sudden denial of 
the right to sell alcoholic beverages. Constructive as well as 
prohibitive plans must be worked out. If the institution is to 
be permanently undermined, and what is more important, if the 
citizens of Springfield, young and old, are to be given the oppor- 
tunity to enjoy a social life that is character-building and that 
meets deep-rooted human needs, another institution, which will 
perform any useful function that may have been found in the 
saloon and at the same time be free from its objectionable 
features, must be set up in the community. 

Athletics, Festivals, Pageants, and Public Celebrations 

With its extensive park spaces and state fair grounds avail- 
able for all forms of outdoor athletics, Springfield has an oppor- 
tunity to do great things for its youth. No investment would 
yield the city greater returns than that of getting every young 
man actively interested in some branch of athletics. 

There should be a great municipal athletic league, promoted 
and guided by public-spirited citizens. An unusual number of 
Springfield's industrial establishments had already organized 
baseball teams that operated through an informal federation. 
This might serve as a nucleus around which to build. Track 
and field athletics deserve even greater attention than team 
games, however, since they afford greater opportunity for exten- 
sive participation. A great municipal athletic field with dressing 
rooms, showers, and a large indoor swimming pool is an objective 
toward which the city might well work. 
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The play festival of the Teachers' Training School in May of 
the year of the survey was a good illustration of what might be 
clone to enrich the play life of the city by festivals and outdoor 
celebrations. A pageant in which hundreds of people could 
participate, picturing dramatically the history and development 
of Springfield, would \)e a great means of inspiring and quicken- 
ing public spirit toward substantial forward movements. Spring- 
field might also consider plans for more extensive celebrations of 
public holidays. 

A Recreation PRcxiRAM for the F'iti're 

**\Vork. play, love, and worship" are set down as the chief 
essentials in a human IxMng's existence, by Dr. Richard C Cabot 
in his recent lMH)k, What Men Live By. That the country at 
large is awakening to a realization of this vital imp>ortance of 
play is evidenced by the fact that since H>o7 the American cities 
that provideil. ec|uippt*<l. and suj)ervised play and recreation 
centers had increased, up to the lime of the survey, from 40 to 
342. Play leaders and supervisors employed in these cities 
totaleil 6,318. — 2,462 men and 3.H56 women. Springfield was 
not in that list. 

A city-wide recreation program ought to take in to consideration : 

1. Home recreation and its supplementary aids. 

2. Sch<M)l playgrounds for recess, after schcKil. and summer use. 

3. .Athletic fields for sthcKil children, lM)th as part of the school 
yards and as si»parate grounds. 

4. Playgrounds for small children located in sections that are 
from one-third to one-half mile distant from school play- 
grounds. 

5. Sch<M»l buildings, field houses, and public halls that may be 
nsetl as evening recreation and MK'ial centers. 

f\ l\irks. with large informally (levelo|H'<l areas, as well as 
>pt»ces for golf, tennis. l)as(*ball. track and field athletics, 
children^ i>l«iy. bathing, wading, and sk^iting. 

7. S'mi-f)ul)lic institutions, such as a ^*ounv; Men's Christian 
AsMM-i^itioTi. church houses, clubs, and the like, that may 
•-er\f «*|H-('i4ii j^roup-- .tn<l on ocx*asion Ik* for public usc». 
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8. Commercial amusements such as amusement parks, dance 
halls, skating rinks, bowling alleys, motion -picture shows, 
and theaters, that may well serve some of the community's 
recreation needs if properly regulated and controlled. 

With the local conditions in mind, those described in full in 
the report of which this is a summary, the following plan of 
procedure was recommended : 

1. Equip and use school yards and some park spaces for play. 

2. Provide for a centrally located athletic field for the schools. 

3. Place the administration of all playground and school ath- 
letic activities in charge of the director of physical training 
and play. 

4. Teach games for playground and home yard use at play 
periods on school yards and other public playgrounds. 

5. Remodel and equip school buildings for social center uses. 

6. Provide for administration of social centers through addi- 
tions to the staff of the superintendent of schools. 

7. Encourage the co-operation of neighborhood organizations 
in the direction and support of the school house centers. 

8. Organize school athletic leagues for both boys and girls, 
thus insuring proper supervision of such activities and 
adaptation of exercises to the needs of the different age 
and sex groups. 

9. Have a standing city committee on holiday celebrations. 

10. Organize a municipal athletic league for the young men of 
the city. 

11. Provide for the extension of Boy Scouts and Camp Fire 
Girls. 

12. See that there is proper inspection and control of the com- 
mercial amusements of the citv. 

13. Have a representative city committee on recreation to be 
responsible for a progressive and balanced development of 
all parts of the city-wide recreation program. 

14. Do not attempt to do it all the first year. Make a begin- 
ning and work steadily toward the ultimate plan. 

It would, to repeat, be impracticable to attempt to put into 
effect at once all the recommendations here made. The thought 
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i> rather that the recreation program here suggested (and pre- 
Mfnted in more detail in the full report), be considered as an ideal 
toward which to work. Few cities seemed to the sur\-ev members 
to ha\'e a better prospect of attaining such an ideal than has 
Springfield. 
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VI 
HOUSING IN SPRINGFIELD* 

The problem of good housing in Springfield, as it presented 
itself to the survey, was largely one of maintaining the general 
conditions prevailing at the time of our investigations — that is, 
the keeping of the single family house surrounded by good yards 
and lawns; preventing the increase of the multiple dwelling and 
the tenement-converted house which were appearing in several 
parts of town; and the enactment of an adc*quate housing code 
with the means to enforce it. 

I'nhampered by natural barriers, such as rivers or hills, or by 
traditions of crowding into close quarters inherited from the Old 
World, as is the case in some of the eastern cities, single family 
houses with ample yards were found to l)e the rule in Spring- 
field — an advantage that once thrown away can practically never 
lie regained. The city is surrounded on every side by the broad 
prairies of Illinois, and if it ever l)ecomes overbuilt and insanitary, 
the inefficiency and indifference of its own |x?ople must bear the 
blame. Moreover, Springfield has not only these natural advan- 
tages and the experience of other cities from which to develop 
an intelligent, up-to-<late policy for future building, but its city 
charter gave the municipal government fairly wide powers. 

The MtLTIPLE DWELUMi 

Although the single family house was the rule, the modern 
tendenc>' for a numlier of families to congregate in multiple 
dwellings — apartment houses, flats, or tenements— had already led 
here and there to the erection of new apartment houses or to the 
conx'ersion to this use of houses formerly cxrcupied by one family. 

* Summary of rrport on Housing in Springfield, Illinois, by John Ihlder. 

Because of limitc<l time the study of housing confined itself to tm-o main 
phases of the Question: general housing tendencies in the citv and how far 
the community nad gone in endeavoring to control housing conditions through 
lefisUtion. 
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While Springtield needed a few such housoi for the convenienre 
of couples without children, and of gingk- men and women who 
prefer their own home, however small, to a furnished mom or 
boarding houi^c. the experience of other cities has shown that, 
unless measures are taken to check them, multiple dwellings, 
when once intnxlucvd into a neighborhood, eventually drive out 
the single family houise. These dwellings may somewhat reduce 
housekeeping expenses and care, but in terms of home life they 
offer so much less than even the small cottage, that their unhm- 
iled erection should be systematically discourager) by the city 
authorities. It is the single family house that forms the t>asis 
of a giKNl home and a wholesome, normal 
family life which presupposes children. 
The multiple dwelling is not built forrhil- 
(jn-n. A Uirracks Ix-comi-s a mere tempo- 
rary shelter: its tenants live their real life 
iiulside; they can never have the feeling 
for these places that people who live in a 
cottage have for their homes, and at l)est 
they are only poor sut>slitutes for the in- 
dividual family house with its own yard. 

These multiple dwellings t(K) may be- 
come a menace to public health as well as 
to wholesome family life. For although 
the converted housi- usually has a yard 
which is shared by the various tenants, it 
often suffers, from a sjmitar>- point of view, 
in the remtxleling proiess. In cutting up 
r<M>ms there is ilanger that some will lie left with insufficient 
light and no ventilation, and that toilet and water facilitit.-s will 
be put in dark, inside closets an<i be made semi-public. 

Even the new apiirtment houses fn.-()uently have some dark 
ri>oms. This is occasionally <lue to unskilful planning, occasion- 
ally to the doirc of an owner to utilize every fiMit of land. When 
permittal. he is likely to built! very closi- or u]> to his lN>undar\' 
line, IrustinK ti> his neighlmr not to <lo likewise. ExiK-rience has 
provwl the folly of such an assumption, for the depreciation of 
his projXTty. cau?4-d by the erection of a multiple dwelling, often 
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induces the neighbor to sell his, and then another apartment 
house is built, so close to the first as to shut out light and air 
from both houses and to increase their fire hazard. 

One house was found in Springfield which came so near to 
the boundary of the lot that the builder had no space for an out- 
side stain^av in the rear. On one side was a vacant lot on which 
the accommodating owner permitted the tenants to place their 
garbage cans. A direct, but none too accurate throw, was the 
generally accepted method of emptying garbage, as the untidy 
appearance of these cans and the ground around them testified. 
On the other side this tenement house was darkened by the 
proximity of the next building. 

A house visited on .North Seventh Street was the worst example 
found of fire hazard, having also dark rooms and inadequate 
sanitary provisions. The living quarters consisted of two two- 
r(X)m, and five three-room apartments. While the latter were 
so arranged that the two front rooms of each had windows open- 
ing on the street, the third room in the rear was, until within 
a short time Ix'fore our investigation, entirely without light or 
air, except for what came through the dcx)rways leading into it 
from the front nx)ms or from the main hall. When Dr. George 
Thomas Palmer was health officer of the city he required the 
cutting in of skylights over the division walls l)etween each rear 
rcM>m and the hall. No fire-escapes of any kind were provided, 
the only way out to the street being a staircase at one end of the 
hall, which was nearly a hundred feet in length and only four in 
width. The rear section of the buikiing on this same floor was 
use<l as a storeroom, and was filled with furniture still in its 
paper wrappings. On the storeroom side of the hallway enough 
space had l)een taken to provide a small closet for each apart- 
ment. At the time of our visit one of these closets had a pile of 
ashes dumped on the wooden floor, and the others were filled with 
a miscellaneous collection of rubbish. In order that nothing 
might be lacking to increase the fire risk the ground floor was 
occupied by a garage. The only sanitar\' conveniences afforded 
the eight apiirtments were two water closets and two sinks at 
the rear of the two short branch halls, at either end of the long 
hall, the darkness of which lent them their only privacy. Such a 
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dwelling should tie looked upon as discreditable to any progres- 
sive cximmunity. The city, moreover, should forbid the con- 
struction of any multiple dwelling on streets not having these 
dwellings at present. 

Water Sipplv and Sewerage 

Springfield, however, must do more than prevent the extension 
of existing evils if it is to retain its reputation as a city of homes. 
Ever>' enlightened community now demands that an abundant 
supply of pure water shall be available for its citizens, and that 
convenient, sanitar>' water closets shall be inside the houses. 
Progress toward this ideal in Springfield was made while Dr. 
Palmer was health officer. But investigations of the public health 
division of the survey showed that 7,530 surface wells and J^^l 
prixy vaults still existed in the city.' Moreover, these were not 
situated merely on the streets having no water main or sewers, 
but in many instances families were using well water with the 
water main a few feet from their dcKirs. 

Water mains and sewers should l)e extended as fast as buildings 
are put up on new streets; and within a reasonable time after 
their installation- say one year — the owners of all buildings on 
these streets should Ixr required to connect their houses. 

(lARBACiK 

Springfield should take another step to guard the health of its 
people by establishing a system of municipal garbage and refuse 
collecting, gauged on the needs of the whole city. Uncollected 
garbage is a public nuisance and l)ecomes a factor in the city';* 
health problem. The prime motive of the private collector is to 
make money. Inder such a system the very districts of the city 
which most need attention, but are least able to fxiy for it, are 
likely to l>e neglected. The systematic collei'tion of garl>age and 
waste of all kinds must Irv made if a citv is to Ih* clean and whole- 
some. As p<iinted out in the government efticiency section of the 
sur\*ey. collections can l)est Ix' made by the city authorities.- The 

» Schiurkler. Franz. Jr.: Publii' Health in SprinKtirM. IIIinoi>, pp. S7-95. 
(The SpHnRfieM Survex . < 

* I>efkrr. I). ()., ami Harrison, SheUiN M.. C"it\ and Counix <»i>\cmnwnt 
in SprinRficId, lllinoii.. pp. 86-87. ^Tht- Sprinicfit-M >ur\i-\ • 
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present limitation in the tax rate is the chief difficulty preventing 
the immediate adoption of such a plan in Springfield, but this will 
have to be overcome in the near future and more efficient means 
employed for caring for the city's refuse. 

Emls in Certain Districts 

As stated earlier, Springfield dwellings usually are surrounded 
by large open spaces. Already, however, there were a number 
of instances of land overcrowding. In the downtown district, 
naturally, were some of the worst, chiefly on those streets into 
which the commercial interests of the city were gradually penetrat- 
ing. It is hardly practicable to limit new business blocks to one 
stor>', or to require owners to keep the upper stories of buildings 
vacant until they are needed for business purposes. If they are 
to be used as apartments, however, they should be so arranged as 
to afford the occupants plenty of light and air, toilet and water 
facilities for each family, and a safe means of egress in case of fire. 
The downtown section of Springfield at the time of the survey, 
for instance Washington Street between Seventh and Eighth 
streets, did not fulfil these minimum requirements for health and 
safety. It consisted of a solid row of buildings of two and three 
stories, the first floors of which were being used for shops and in 
many cases the upper ones for dwellings. The middle rooms of 
these apartments were lighted either by a skylight, as in the case of 
those next the roof, or by a shaft extending from the second story 
to the roof. Neither afforded good ventilation, as the skylights 
were difficult if not impossible to open, and the shafts often 
co\'ered. The light coming through them was little l)etter. One 
apartment, occupied by three Negroes, had its only water faucet, 
the underneath waste pipe of which was un trapped, in the Axym 
of a Negro girl, while two Negro men occupied the dark middle 
room, separated from the girl's only by a screen. Not only are 
such conditions a menace to health but to morals. It is the duty 
of the citv to learn whether there are other houses with similar 
conditions and then to set standards which will make their con- 
tinuation impossible anywhere within its borders. 

Housing conditions were especially bad in the Negro district, 
where the buildings were more dilapidateii and the water supply 
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and »anitar>' pru%'iMons inadcqiiali.*. For thvr* ptKir .trorimrTUxJii- 
tions Ihe landlcirds were charging exorbilant rrnu. rven mare 
than th«y would rharKf whitir lrnanr». The Nrgni. limited b> 
ciutom if not by law to this part of tht city, was obliged to pa> 
thmr rvntB, and could not. if he would, live decently. 

Contrary to the opinion often expressed that the wretched con- 
ditions in the Negro sections of our dlies are due to the char- 
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and immorality in any part of the city affect its whole life, and 
Springfield must force the landlords in its Negro district to con- 
form to the minimum standards set for the whole city. 

Ridgely, a settlement of miners, is an example of one of the 
most puzzling phases of housing work — how to exercise proper 
control over suburban districts that lie just outside city boun- 
daries, but which are already a part of the city's problem and 
as the district grows will inevitably come under the city's juris- 
diction. One of the proposals made is that certain city officials 
be given jurisdiction over an area extending some three or four 
miles beyond the city limits, in order to prevent the develop- 
ment there of bad conditions which must be remedied later 
when these areas are annexed. 

The miners* rows that are set down by themselves in the open 
country — such as that t]eaLr the smelter — were in a somewhat 
different categor>' from the Ridgely houses. Mine houses, be- 
cause they are often regarded as temporar>- and are compara- 
tively isolated, cannot always l)e subjected to city regulations. 
They should none the less be warm and sanitar>-, and more at- 
tractive in appearance than were the existing bare structures. 

City Plan mm; 

Springfield has apparently l)een creatwl by adding one real 
estate development to another, without much regard as to what 
the result would l>e. The rectangular street system, which is 
easiest for the real estate dealer, has l)een followed and so planned 
as to get the greatest number of building lots (K>ssible out of a 
given tract of land, the only radials of consequence l>eing formed 
by the railroads which cut up ever\' quarter of the city except 
the southwest. Moreover, the unrelieved rheckerl)oard system 
has not prevented the creation of a numl)er of dead-end streets, 
and of numerous jogs in others, some of them important. Many 
residential streets also have been laid out unecx>nomically — with 
such a broad roadwav as to l)e wasteful of land and to entail 
unnecessary expense for upkeep. As streets var\' in. their func- 
tions, so they should vary in width and arrangement. 

Definite recommendations as to width and arrangements of 
streets, block and lot sizes, the rt^lations of the home to parks 
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and pUygroundf), as writ a« to farioriiit and iht busincas dislrirt, 
and other phawH of city planning rlul dim-tly affect houtinc 
conditions could not be made in so brief a report a« thia. The 
facta arc cited here to tthow the need and urife the importance 
of a careful study uf the local situation aimed at the adoption 
ultimately of a city plan which will imiure economic and orderly 
grtjwth of a more wx-ially efficient city. 




WlUt KtOXUMT IK SniKKT Makiki. 
This roadway »n ■ tttr^ ill thr midrntw wctkiti of S^nt6<lil vtry liiili 
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KiauUMI^NDATIONS 

Ex[)erience ha> &hown that no city can expect to get or keep 
good housing conditions unless it has and enforces a city ordi- . 
nance or a state law that sets definite minimum standards bHow 
which no dwelling may fall. Springfield needed first of all a 
(ood housing code,' for which, fortunately, it alreaily had the 
basis. The responsibility for its enforcement falls upon the 
health department and the building inspector. The iruipector 
must examine the plans for all new houses to see that the>' fulfil 

' .\ publkation ithirh ho* wrt-n] a* the hain for a numbrr of rodca enactad 
iluriiu Ihr U*t few >*an. iml wktrh would oflrr Minntion* hen i* .\ Modtl 
Hoiuina Ljw liy t^wrmce Veiller. Kunell S>ice Foundation PiiMit-alloa, 
New York. 
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the requirements of the law, and must inspect them while in 
course of construction to make sure that no changes which were 
not authorized by him have been made. 

The health department should also keep a record of the num- 
ber of one-, two-, and three- or more family houses that are in 
the city, and how many of each are built during each year. By 
this means Springfield can know what its building tendencies 
are and whether or not it is becoming a tenement-house city. 

The health department, too, should pass upon the plans at 
least so far as light, ventilation, and sanitation are concerned. 
It must then see that the buildings are maintained in a sanitary 
condition. This means that it must have enough inspectors to 
make an original inspection of nearly all the dwellings in the 
city at least once a year. At the time, inspections were being 
made in Springfield chiefly on complaint. This was neither 
adequate nor fair, as it will sometimes happen that a very in- 
sanitary building has no complaints made against it while a 
much better building, perhaps next door, is frequently com- 
plained of. Such procedure not only leads to ill feeling and 
charges of favoritism, if not of actual corruption, but it fails to 
accomplish the purpose aimed at, to effectively improve the 
health conditions of the community.* 

The regular inspections should include not only privy vaults 
and wells — inspection of which we hope will some day cease 
because they no longer e.xist — but of water-closets and water 
fixtures, their locations, ventilation, adequacy, cleanliness, and 
construction; size, lighting, and arrangement of rooms; sizes, 
number, and location of windows; drainage; and in multiple 

' In the public health section of the survey, Mr. Schneider favors concen- 
trating the supervision of housing conditions as far as possible under the 
building department, since the latter must pass on all buildings when first 
erected and is the department most familiar with the various details of the 
houting law. The disagreement with Mr. Ihlder's recommendation on this 
point has to do only with the exclusiveness of the supervision by the building 
department; he would have the health department also share in the responsi- 
bility for enforcing housing regulations. In view of the strong considerations 
to be taken into account on both sides of the question, it would seem best to 
iMMe the decision upon matters of practical expediency in each given case. 
In Springfield, at the time of the sur\'ey field work, the immediate considera- 
tions of expediency appeared to point toward concentration in the building 
department. 
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dwellings, size, lighting, and arrangement of public halls and the 
means of egress in case of fire. All these are necessar>' if people 
are to be assured of dwellings that are safe and wholesome and 
that provide adequately for decency and privacy. 

The city government was in possession of powers of which it 
had not taken full advantage. Some of these were: 

Section 6i. To prescrilx? the thickness, strength, and manner 
of constructing brick and other buildings and constructing fire- 
escapes thereon. 

Section 62. To set fire limits. 

Section 63. To prevent dangerous construction and condition 
of chimneys, fireplaces, etc. ; to regulate and prevent the carr>'ing 
on of manufactories dangerous in causing and promoting fires. 

Section 75. To declare what shall Ik* a nuisance and to al>ate 
the same; and to imjKJse fines upon parties who may create, 
continue, or suffer nuisanre> to exist. 

Section 76. To appoint a Ixiard of health and prescribe its 
powers and duties. 

Section 78. To do all act>. and make all regulations which 
may l)e expedient for the promotion of health or the suppression 
of disease. 

Section 81. To direct the location and regulate the manage- 
ment and construction of packing houses, renderies, tallow chand- 
leries, bone factorie>. >oap factories, and tanneries within the 
limits of the city or village and within the distance of one mile 
without the city or village limits. 

Section 82. To direct the location and regulate the use and 
construction of breweries, distilleries, livery stables, blacksmith 
shops, and foundries within the limits of the city or village. 

Section 83. To prohibit any offensive or unwholesome busi- 
ness or establishment within, or within one mile of the limits of, 
the corporation. 

Section 84. To comjx'l the owner of any grcMcry. cellar, soap 
or tallow chandlery, tannery, stable, pigsty, privy, sewer, or 
other unwholesome or nausi*ous housi* or place to cicaiist'. abate, 
or remove the same, and to regulate the l(K\ition lhem»f. 

Sections 61, 63. 75. 7(1. and 78 sii*ine<l to v;ivr i)owers neces- 
5Kir\- for the enactment of a fairly g<HKl housing cikK', {K*niling 
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such time as the legislature may increase them or may enact a 
housing law for all the cities of the state. Sections 8i, 82, 83, 
and 84 gave power sufficient to make a beginning at least on a 
protected residence district ordinance such as Toronto and a 
number of American cities have enacted, and which should form 
part of the housing ordinance. 

Such steps as Springfield must take to bring its housing con- 
ditions up to a standard of health and safety should be easy of 
accomplishment. The citizens particularly interested do not 
need to conduct a long campaign to educate public opinion. 

The housing ideals of the majority of the people of Springfield 
were already far above the requirements of any law, as the homes 
of its citizens show. This was a heartening fact and one full of 
promise for the future. It remained only for the community to 
guard itself against a few who through gree<l, or ignorance, or 
indifference, were ready to sacrifice the general well-l>eing for a 
temporar>' personal profit. To so guard itself definite minimum 
housing standards needed to be set. 
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VII 
THE C HARITIES OF SPRINGFIELD' 

INSTITUTIONS FOR CHILDREN 

Dependent children, unlike delinquents, become subjects of 
charity l)ecause of difficulties primarily due not to personal handi- 
caps, but to unfortunate situations in which their parents have in 
some way or other l)ecome involved. They are products of ill- 
adjusted soi^ial and industrial conditions which, unless changed. 
will continue to take their toll and reduce families and children 
to unfortunate and abnormal dependency. 

In 1863, during the (^ivil War. the first dependent children for 
whom Springfield made organized provision came straggling over 
from Arkansas, raggetl and tire<l, led by a few women refugees. 
To meet their nt»etls the Home for the Friendless sprang into 
Ix'ing, and has continuetl ever since as the chief child-caring 
agency for lx)ys and girls from babyhcxxi up to fourteen years or 
more. In 1 881 there was organized the Orphanage of the Holy 
Child, an Episcopiil institution receiving nee<ly girls between the 
ages of three and nine and keeping them until they became 
eighteen. In 1898 a colored woman startetl the Lincoln Colored 
Home, which at the time of the survey t(H)k Negro boys and 
girls from two to si.x years of age and discharged them according 
to opportunity. The Springfield Redemption Home, organized 
in 1911, t(K>k dependent children and erring girls, keeping them 
as long as they needed the institution. With the exception of 
the delinquents held temporarily in the Detention Home or the 
annex of the county jail, and a few scattering placements in foster 
homes by the Humane Society and by priests who were sending 
children to the Roman Catholic Orphanage at .Mton, these four 
agencies caretl for practically all the deiK'ndeni children in San- 
gamon (\>unty. 

• Siiinnuiry o( rrjiort on the C'h.iritii's of Sprin^jtirld. lllifUM>, hy Franri* IL 
MrLtMii; .iHHihtnl hv Misa* Florence L. I^iitiniore, uho |irr|Mre<l the part 
«iealinK v^ith inMituti4»nH ior ohildren. 
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That child dependency was a live issue in Springfield was shown 
by the fact that one out of approximately every 380 inhabitants 
was in one or other of these institutions. In 1913, the year before 
the survey, there were 318 inmates and an average daily popula- 
tion of 140. Those in charge stated that most of these children 
came from Springfield itself or from the district immediately 
adjacent. 

Information and Rfxord KEEPiN(i 

Data which were essential to a full understanding of conditions 
surrounding child dependency in Springfield were not only not in 
print but for the most part were lacking. Two of these institu- 
tions were publishing reports which stated their financial opera- 
tions, the movement of population through them, and miscella- 
neous items concerning events during the year. The Depart- 
ment of Visitation of Children Placed in Family Homes of the 
State Board of Administration printed very valuable reports 
covering all the child-caring agencies in the state, with standard- 
ized tables on finances and on the movement of population classi- 
fied by age and sex. It also gave classified comments on the con- 
dition and administration of the institution plants, but none of 
this material revealed anything concerning the problems of child 
dependency or the way these institutions were functioning in 
relation to them. 

A tabulation of the financial statements of the four institutions 
showed that the cost of operating Springfield's institutions for one 
year (1913) was nearly $15,000 ($14,721). The average per 
capita current expenses for the year ranged from $90 to $110. 
The per capita expenses of standard children's institutions else- 
where ranged from $150 to $200 and over, indicating that these 
Springfield institutions were administered with economy — indeed, 
with such economy as made the highest standards of work im- 
possible. 

Some ver>' gcKMl forms of reconi cards had l)een adopted, but 
the requisite information had l)een only meagerly filled in. The 
entries were so fragmentary and unsystematic as to l)e almost 
useless. Not only was this true for children coming diret^tly to 
the institutions, but for some of the children placed under the 
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permanent guardianship of these agencies by the juvenile court 
the institutions had no information at all, although investigation!! 
had l>een made by the probation officers. Sometimes an institution 
received a child without any knowledge of his antecedents: and 
without finding out his history or the changes that may have taken 
place in his own family during the pericKl while the child was in the 
institution, the managers proceeded to place him in a foster home. 
Thus the records did not reveal how manv of the children 
were orphaneil. half-orphaned, or had lK)th parents living. It 
t<K)k a special search through the records for 1913 of the Home 
for the Friendless, made at the instance of the survey, to show 
that of 173 children cared for, 65, or 38 per cent, had both parents 
living; that 47. or 27 jxt cent, had mothers living; and only 16, 
or i) per cent, were whole orphans. There was, however, no way 
of finding out why these children were dependent, what manner 
of children they were, how they developed under the care of the 
institution, or what InTame of them after they were discharged. 
Obviously, there was nee<le<l greater emphasis upon gathering 
ade<)uate information on each child's case, recording it, and using 
the rword in a program of prevention of future child dependenc>'. 

FlNCTIONS OF THE INSTITUTIONS 

Although the chief function of children's institutions is the 
physical care of their wards, other obligations are more or Itrss 
lx)und up with this resjxinsibility. After searching inquir\' they 
should limit their work strictly to thosi* who cannot be lietter 
carwl for in their own homes or in foster homes; provide those 
who neetl the institution with the specific care which the condi- 
tion of the individual child calls for; and see that institutional 
care is not given iK'yond the time when the child actually re- 
(|uires it, but that normal life is provi<led, under suf^ervision, at 
the earliest possible moment. Kven when children go l>ack to 
their own homes it is the duty of the institution^ to make sure that 
all is well with them and that future de|K*n<lenry i> prevented. 

Admission and I)is( har<.i: 

Each institution ha<l rules of its own with rt*K«ir<l to admission 
and discharge. The Lincoln Colonel Home t<M)k any coloreil child 
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in need, whether dependent, delinquent, or defective, provided 
he was old enough to require no special attendance. No board 
money was received for these children, but the county paid the 
institution a lump sum for services. 

While in the home those who were old enough were sent to 
the Lincoln School. The superintendent was discharging these 
children as soon as possible by returning them to their homes, 
by placing them in foster homes in Springfield, or by allowing 
them to go to work. 

The Orphanage of the Holy ("hild received only normal de- 
pendent girls who were presumably whole orphans. It required 
full surrender of them by relatives and kept the girls until they 
were eighteen years of age. Children of divorced parents were 
never admitted. All children were taken free, and whatever was 
paid in by relatives was regarded as a contribution to the work 
and not as Ixiard money. This was the only one of the four in- 
stitutions which did not receive public funds. The children 
attended public school. 

The Springfield Home for the Friendless gave temporary care 
to defx'ndents and sometimes t(H)k high-grade defectives from 
the court. Relinquishment by the parents was not re(juired, 
although if the investigation showc*d that the parents were unfit 
a legal guardianship was secured. Children were often lK)arded 
in this institution by relatives or friends for Si.oo a week or 
$5.00 a month, or by the county at 25 cents a day. They were 
sent out to the Stuart School while living in the institution, but 
it was the policy of the managers to discharge them as scK>n as 
possible by returning them to their own homes or by placing 
them out ; and great care was taken to avoid keeping children in 
the institution if other arrangements could Ik? made. 

The Springfiekl Redemption Home was taking only rescue 
cases and dependent children who would not l)e received else- 
where. They came voluntarily or through the courts. A charge 
of $50 was made for each maternity case, and if the girl had not 
this amount she was permittetl to stay in the institution and 
render service as piiyment. Many girls were discharged through 
marriages arranged by the superintendent and placed as domestics 
in private families where they went to work with their babies. 
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Applicants for the Home for the Friendless were visited by two 
managers who gave a verbal report to the executive committee. 
The question was then decided by vote. In the three other insti- 
tutions the investigation and decision were made by the chief 
executive. 

For some cases a great deal of vital information was gathered 
by the institution authorities, and again one would find a child 
received on the face value of a story told at the institution by 
the applicant. Obviously this work was very une\'en. 

Although the rules covering admission and discharge differ in 
each institution, the same principles of investigation and treat- 
ment apply to them all. Kver>' application for institutional care 
of a child necessarily involves important policies not only with 
regard to the child in question but also with regard to his entire 
family. The institution must see that even those children who 
are not found to Ik? eligible and are rejected are provided for by 
some other means. 

Dkpkndknts in the Detention Home 

The Springfield I>etenti<)n Home was established for delinquent 
children: nevertheless 42 of the children held there in the period 
from June. 1912 to .April, 1914. practically the last two years 
l)efore the survey was l)egun, were classed as defX'ndents. Seven 
lx)ys and four girls were held more than fifty days each; fi\'e 
Ixjys were held one hundred days each. This methcxi of housing 
dependent and delinquent children in the same institution, pend- 
ing disposition by the court, is to 1k» thoroughly condemned — 
especially when it is impossible, as was the case in the detention 
home, to take care of them separately. I'nder circumstances 
then prevailing, the Ix'st >oluti(>n was to make arrangements for 
holding them temporarily in the Home for the Friendless. The 
rule of this institution, rt*f|uiring physical e?caniination l)efore 
admission, could Irv met by provi<ling >pecial isolation r(K>ms in 
which children might \yv kept away from the regular group until 
they had had this neivsKiry examination. In this way the rule 
of the home recjuiring physical examination Ix^fore admission 
would not be infringed U|x>n. nor the health of children put in 
danger. This service would Ix* c|uite within the regular function^ 
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of the home, and would relieve the unfortunate situation in 
which delinquent and dependent children were being held with- 
out classification in the same detention place, and the still more 
serious practice of detaining poor children in the county jail 
annex. 

Finding Homes for Children 

The placing-out method had always been strongly approved in 
Springfield, and it would have been used far more than it was if 
there had been a specialized local agency to develop it. Although 
all the institutions except the Home for the Friendless lacked 
facilities for placing-out work, they preferred to place the chil- 
dren themselves. 

Of great present value and of far greater potential value was 
the protection given to placed-out children by the State Depart- 
ment of Visitation, which was organized to correct abuses reported 
in foster homes. The state agent said that he was sending trained 
workers to foster homes reported to the department at least once 
a year and sometimes oftener. Copies of the visitors' reports 
were being sent to agencies responsible for placement, and if 
conditions were not approved by the department the child's re- 
moval might be demanded. 

Strangely enough, children returned to parents and relatives 
did not share the protection given to children who were placed in 
foster homes. Over the former the State Department of Visita- 
tion had no power. Neither did the institutions usually consider 
it their obligation or their right to reinvestigate families even at 
the time when discharge was being considered, or to supervise 
a child after he had returned to his own home. In discharging 
their full responsibilities for establishing children in wholesome 
family life, whether in their own homes or in those of foster 
parents, Springfield institutions had considerable progress yet to 
make. 

Value of Orcjaxized Effort 

Aside from the possibilities and limitations of the institutional 

proNision for these children, even though the personal service and 

individual work had \xxn of much higher standard than it was, 

the investigation showed time and again the importance of organ- 
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ized co-operation on the part of several or many social agencies 
in the community. In this connection a number of cases were 
studied in some detail. One of them showed a complex situation 
in which the institution tossed l)ack into the community a source 
of contamination which it would not itself treat. The main 
details were as follows : 

A certain mother put her one-year-old baby to board in the 
institution at Ss.ooa month because, so the record ran, she "had 
been deserted by the father** and had no one to care for the child. 
Although the examining physician at the institution had thought 
the child all right, it was found to Ix: diseased and was returned 
the day after its admission with the recommendation that it be 
sent to a hospital. Nothing more was known of this case at the 
institution. 

The writer's inquiry revealed the fact that this mother was a 
young woman who had married a much older man living in a near- 
by town. They did not get on well and the wife took the baby and 
left for Springfield, where she hoped to get work. But nobody 
wanted a Ixiby around and the young mother put the child in the 
institution at the rate of Si .(X) a week. The next day she obtained 
work in a >hoi' factory at Ss-ooa week. When she reached home 
that night she found that the \v\h\ had l>een returned by the 
institution l>ecause it was distressingly ill with syphilis. She 
ap(X'aled to the city d<K'tor who prescribe<l for the baby, but it 
ix>uld not Ik' reix»ive<l at a hospital. She trieti to care for it and 
do her work at the >ame time, but this was impossible. She gave 
up her (x>sition at the factory and appealed to the Redemption 
Home, which finally t(M)k her in iK-cause the Ikiby was badly 
undernourisheil and the mother could not nurse it and work at the 
s^ime time. .After an inquiry into the situation, the manager 
brought alN>ut a reixmciliation Ix'tween the husUmd and wife and 
acconling to latest re|x»rts all was going well, although the baby 
was still in a critical comlition. 

This ca>e fairly l>ri>tles with opjx>rtunitie> f(»r U»th individual 
and community MTvice. The critical >ituati<m in the young 
Wi>man\s home, hrr neetl of advice and ilirection with regani to 
her ciuir>e, the in>iitutii>n*> acivptance of tht* chilil ^ithimt defi- 
nite information aUmt the neetls and jx»»ibilitie^ i»t iht* family 
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or a thorough physical examination of the baby, the fact that the 
baby was being breast fed at the time of application, that the 
mother was obliged to wean it in order to go to work, her accept- 
ance of less than a living wage, the fact that there was no place 
in Springfield where a syphilitic baby could receive hospital treat- 
ment; all of these combated her grit and perseverance in trying 
to keep her child. 

The cage is illustrative of many others, which taken together 
indicated that the institutions were offering at best but a partial 
and often haphazard treatment for the troubles which led to ap- 
plication for their care of children ; they showed opportunities not 
yet grasped — the more urgent because often exclusively theirs — 
which could be worked out through organized co-operation and a 
definite community program of child welfare. 

Dependent Children Outside the Institutions 

But a child welfare program should not limit itself to those 
children who have come to the attention of the institutions. 
Equal protection should Ik? extended to others. For instance, 
there was conspicuous social leakage in the work of the county 
a>urts in all parts of the state which allowed children to be given 
out for adoption without special investigation of the motives or 
character of those who give and those who take. An extreme 
instance illustrates the point: The county court of Sangamon 
County gave for adoption a very young Ixiby to a woman who 
belonged to a notoriously immoral family. The woman herself 
was in an advanced stage of tul)erculosis and under treatment at 
the tulx'rculosis dispensary' at the time. 

Regulation of maternity homes and accurate registration of 
births, both of which are discussed in more detail in the chapter 
dealing with public health, are also matters to l>e included in a 
child welfare program. 

The obvious conclusion to l)e drawn in this connection is that 
the work of the Springfield institutions, except in the Redemption 
Home, though it should have been more was chiefly custodial 
until some turn in affairs or some applicant from a would-be 
fofiter home led to a child's discharge. 
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Institutions as Educational Forces: The Staffs 

The actual work of bringing these children who are somewhat 
below par in health and ver>' much below par in education and 
general training up to standard is chiefly in the hands of the 
institution workers. Yet none of the chief executives of Spring- 
field institutions had had such training as would enable her 
to handle to best advantage the difficult tasks encountered. 
Neither were the workers adequate in numbers, sufficiently paid, 
nor had they a chance to qualify for the s<x'ial aspects of their 
duties. The Lincoln Colored Home had a a)lored superintendent 
who was receiving her living and incidental expenses but no 
salar>'; also a practical cook who was on small wages. At the 
Orphanage of the Holy Child the only employe was the super- 
intendent, whose salar\' was nominal. The Springfield Home for 
the Friendless, which had the most complex administrative pro- 
blem of all. employed a superintendent whose salar\' was entirely 
inadequate for such a position, three "nurses** who were in 
reality mere housemaids, a seamstress, mender, cook, laundress, 
and a man for general work. 

Although the work at the Rescue Home, combining maternity 
and nurser\' care, called for highly trained workers, the staff con- 
sisted of the manager, who was the founder, an assistant, matron, 
kindergartner. and a non-resident man superintendent, the 
husband of the manager. No one of these workers was regularly 
salaried. Those living at the home were receiving maintenance 
and **pin money." 

Reganlless of the qualifications of these workers, the highest 
standards of child protection and care were quite impossible be- 
cause of certain crippling defects in the buildings themselves. 
The Orphanage of the Holy Child, a new building, was the only 
one of the four institutions in which there was not undue dailv 
risk of loss of life by fire. The danger in the Lincoln Colored 
Home, also new. was due not only to the arrangement of the 
stairway but to the fact that the institution was overcn>wded. 
The Home for the Friendless was relying entirely upon exterior 
firv-escapes which, from the si'cond to the tir*t tl«H>r. were \*ertical 
ladders with rungs >4» far a[>art ami the >top s*> >h<>rt ot the ground 
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that little children could not safely use them. The fire dangers 
at the Redemption Home were due to the overcrowding of the 
house to such an extent that an attic, reached by a narrow stair- 
way, had been pressed into service as a dormitory. 

Health Protection 

All the institutions, except the Redemption Home, were insist- 
ing that the children be in good health at entrance. Yet health 
conditions were by no means what they should have been. Cer- 
tificates of examining physicians were in reality mere passports 
for a child*s entrance and were not regarded as serious records of 
his physical condition or needs. Although medical service was 
available, children were not re-examined unless they showed 
signs of illness. There were no routine examinations, mental or 
physical, to find out how the child was developing or to catch de- 
fects in the incipient stages, and no records of conditions found. 
There is also obvious need of more dental work. 

Standards of personal hygiene swung from the excellent equip- 
ment and careful training at the Orphanage of the Holy Child, 
where each girl had a IxkI to herself and such other facilities and 
supervision as are found in a well-ordered family home, to the 
Redemption Home, where adverse conditions of plant* and over- 
crowding checkmated even the most determined administrative 
efforts made to achieve high standards; to the Lincoln Colored 
Home, where modern equipment was rendered inadequate and 
proper standards were impossible because of its overcrowding 
with boys and girls of such wide range in age; and to the Home 
for the Friendless, where defects of plant and administration 
combined in creating a generally unsatisfactory situation. Like- 
wise in the question of diet and the service of food, which are such 
important elements in health, great extremes of standards were 
discovered. And all of these matters are important from an 
educational as well as a health point of view. 

Edi'cational Work 

In no respect had these institutions made educational forces of 
themselves. No domestic science, manual arts, or craft work had 
been developed. Moreover, although it was clear that many of 
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the children were backward, and some probably defcctix'e, no re- 
liable information on their condition, of a kind that would assist 
in deciding upon the special attention needed, was available. 

Recreation Needs 

Neither outdorir nor indoor recreational facilities were suffi- 
ciently developed in these institutions for children. Playrooms 
were scantily equipped and drear>' ; yards were small and gave no 
opportunity for directed play. The only exception was the Home 
for the Friendless, which had equipped part of its yard with 
swings and turning poles and had provided upstairs playrooms 
for its girls; but even these provisions left much to l)e desired 
before recreation facilities would measure up to what was needed. 

In general, the conclusion was unescapable that the care gi\'en 
in these institutions was chieflv a matter of material relief rather 
than special work in child nurture. 

Next Steps in Children's Work 

The essentials in a child welfare program in any community 
include: 

1 . A properly run juvenile court with efficient probation ser\'ice. 

2. Provision for the temporar>' care of children awaiting the 
action of the court. Such provision may Ix? given either in a 
detention home for dependent and neglected children, in one of 
the existing orphanages, or preferably by lx>arding them out with 
selected private families under careful supervision of a children's 
aid society, as in Boston. 

3. A well -organ ize<l child-caring s<K'iety which shall handle: 

a. C^ise studies. 

b. Protect ive work. 

c. Temporar>- aid for children whose parents are in tem- 
I>orar>' distre>vs. 

d. Placing-out work with elficient >u|H*rvision of children 
in private familif>. 

4. .-X ritXMving home for the tenii)orary care of children await- 
ing placement. 

5. Ho>pitai pn»vi>ion for >irk children. 

(>. Spei^ial provision for orthopedic cases through connection 
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with a state orthopedic hospital or with a private institution 
with skilled orthopedic service. 

7. Provision for the deaf and blind in state sc^hools especially 
for this purpose. 

8. Provision for training backward children in one or more 
public schools. 

9. Provision in state institutions for delinquents for whom the 
probation system is not suitable. 

The state of Illinois had already made provision for the blind, 
deaf, feeble-minded, and delinquents, although some of this pro- 
vision was inadequate for the numbers of children needing it. 
The care of the sick, crippled, dependent, and neglected children 
was left entirely to private persons and private organizations, 
except when dependents were cared for by the juvenile court. 

Some of the juvenile court children were, however, boarded 
with the private institutions. If there were a thorough classifica- 
tion of the children in these asylums many would be found who 
would be designated as preventive cases, medical cases, cases of 
mental deficiency, orthopedic cases, and so forth, which the 
Springfield institutions for children had not equipped themselves 
to treat. 

If, following a thorough classification of these children, a redis- 
tribution were made on a basis of actual child need, it would 
have been discovered that much further development should he 
made by the state as an administrative unit. Ver>' properly 
there should be state protective work for neglected children, 
state placing-out work, and state care in reception homes. But 
it will be necessar>' for some time to come for private agencies to 
initiate and to carr\' on the work of demonstrating and standard- 
izing methods in child-care. 

A CoL'XTV Child Welfark Or(;amz.\tion Needed 

The county is an exceedingly advantageous administrative 
unit, and the present Springfield agencies should take Sangamon 
County into their activities and develop themselves on a county- 
wide scope. There is great need of vigilance to prevent neglect 
of children in rural districts. Springfield of course should be the 
headquarters of the county. 
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A well-rounded county-wide organization for child welfare 
which would stand firmly for comprehensive and sympathetic 
case work and for preventive and remedial measures in com- 
munity lx?tterment was urgently needed. Such an organization 
should \ye prepared not only to do constructive work in its county 
but to make a thorough social, medical, and mental diagnosis of 
each application, and it should stand ready to supply treatment 
either through provision of its own or by co-operation with the 
resources of other existing agencies. It should initiate an up-to- 
date placing-out service with a department for mothers with 
babies — both white and colored — and a strong protective depart- 
ment prepared to prosecute whenever necessar>'. The work of 
this organization, however, should be closely connected with the 
Illinois Children's Home and Aid ScKiety, having headquarters 
in Chicago, so that the county might thus co-ordinate its work 
with a state program and avail itself of the resources of that 
society in this placing-out and supervisory work. 

F'uTURE Scope of Institutions 

When the work for children in Sangamon County has been 
reorganized and adjusted, it will be discovered that the need for 
such an institution as the Springfield Redemption Home has 
fundamentally changed. Dependent children who were being 
cared for in that institution, without their mothers, would be 
placed in family homes for temporar>' or permanent care as the 
case may l)e; confinement work would be given over to hos- 
pitals, and after discharge, mothers with their babies would be 
placed out in families by the department for mothers and babies 
of the central organization on child welfare. It was not altogether 
clear that the Redemption Home could Ix? adapted to the much 
neetled educational work for young expectant mothers. 

There was not, in a discriminating program, any social justi- 
fication for an institution like the Orphanage of the Holy Child, 
admirably managtnl as that institution was. It took the kind 
of girls who were suittti to normal homes and kept them for long 
years of artificial life without l)eing in any sense an educational 
institution. It did not give them anything which a family home 
could not give, and it could not give them that essential in which 
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a good family home excels — experience in normal human re- 
lationships. 

The limited institutional activity which may still find a place 
in an enlightened program of child welfare, to be of best use, 
should be carefully worked out as to plant, equipment, and 
administration. The plants of the Orphanage of the Holy Child 
and the Lincoln Colored Home were of about the best size. They 
would have been much richer in opportunity if they had had 
sufficient grounds about them, such as surrounded the unwieldy 
congregate plant of the Home for the Friendless. 

In developing or planning children*s institutions for Springfield, 
homelike points should be emphasized, and barracks furniture, 
dark playrooms, and insanitary features must go. Each institu- 
tion should provide only for those children who may not, for the 
time being, be better cared for in a family home. It should be 
kept small and be brought up to the highest efficiency in diag- 
nostic work with sufficient and well-equipped staffs of workers, 
with well-planned sanitary cottages, provision for isolation of in- 
coming and sick children, provision for medical and psychological 
examinations, and for efficient training of the children. Improve- 
ments should he made in the investigation work and record keep- 
ing, as well as in the interpretation of data collected so that the 
institutions may become not only better educational forces for 
such children as, after study, are found to need the care of an 
institution, but that they shall make themselves into educational 
forces aime<l at removing the causes of future child dependency. 

Chief executives should be chosen not only for their practical 
ability but for their social vision and co-operative spirit, and 
they should be given opportunity to experiment with new methods. 
Except in cases of children re(|uiring custcxlial care all their lives, 
the institutions should regard themselves as means to an end, 
the end being the re-establishment of children in family life. A 
ver>' important next-step toward that end is the establishment of 
a central organization for child welfare. 

(ARK OF THE SICK OITSIDE THEIR HOMES 
Among the 1.764 Springfield families which in 1913 were 
known to have received some kind of charitable aid outside 
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their homes from public or semi-pubh'c agencies, there were 1,238 
in which sickness was a factor in the reduced condition of the 
family. If we add the 1 1 families in which mental deficiency was 
a factor, and the 39 in which intemperance played a part — both 
of which in their treatment are to be regarded in the nature of 
diseases — the total reachetl 1,288. The importance of provision 
for these needs is apparent. 

The City Physician 

Except for the dispensary' maintained by the Springfield Tuber- 
culosis Association there was no free medical dispensary in Spring- 
field. In lieu of this there was a city physician appointed by the 
county board of supervisors. His district covered the city of 
Springfield, and his work included also medical supervision of the 
county and city jails. This official, by requirement a practicing 
physician, was paid Sux) a month. He was required to treat all 
sick pcN)r who applied and was obliged to meet from his own 
salary* the cost of all prescriptions filled. 

A more unsiitisfactory- system could hardly lie imagined. The 
salary- was not alluring as a source of income nor did it permit 
the provision of the accessories needed in a well-ordered dis- 
pensary. The doctor who was city physician at the time of the 
sur\ey had no classified records, no medical histories, nor e\'en 
an index of cases. The list of patients treated for about se\'en 
months numlx^rvd 358. This meant tcx) great a demand on the 
time and strength of one doctor and could result only in a whole- 
sale ser\*ice. with hurried examinations and admission to a hos- 
pital when it was obviously necessary. 

The city should establish under its health department a free 
medical dispensary, which would include certain home xnsiting, 
to take over the general medical ser>ice lieing performed by the 
city physician. This dispensary should M¥>ner or later pro\'ide 
for tht^^c' suffering fn^m tul)ercuK>sis. I'nder this plan there 
onild Ix* a more ct|uitable distribution o\ call> for free service 
Ivtween meml^ers of the nuxlical profc»ion. The natural point 
at which to start a movement for thi> change !<vnHil ti» Ixr the 
Ningamon C\»unty Meiiical SK^iotx . 
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Hospital Care 

Except in the children's ward of the Springfield Hospital there 
were no free beds in the city hospitals. Persons were received 
into St. John's as county charges upon the authorization of the 
city physician, the county paying a weekly rate of $4.00 which 
did not cover cost. Patients admitted as county charges became 
patients of the city physician regardless of what physicians had 
been treating them in their homes. In 1913 the city physician, 
without official assistance, was responsible for 557 patients — a 
burden altogether impossible for one man to carry to the satis- 
faction either of himself or those in need of help. 

This system, with neither dispensary nor free beds, with too 
many and too varied calls for medical service coming to an 
official appointed annually by a political board and inadequately 
paid, offered no guarantee that sickness in poorer families would 
be handled with proper skill, though in these weaker families the 
need of the greater skill is especially urgent. Moreover, for a 
growing progressive city the system was too inadequate to last 
much longer. If instead of the office of the physician who hap- 
pened to be city physician, a dispensary' organized under the city 
department of health, with its regular staff, its established pro- 
cedures, its continuous records, and its continuous clinics, were 
the point where cases were first considered, the selection of the 
right physician for each case could Ix? properly made. 

Tuberculosis Dispensary and Sanatorium 

In addition to maintaining one visiting nurse the Springfield 
Tuberculosis Ass<x:iation was operating a free dispensary. Dr. 
George T. Palmer, who had charge, contributed his time. This 
was perhaps too great a service to expect from one person, and 
sooner or later the cost of this dispensiiry* service should Ik? as- 
sumed by the city or county. 

The Tuberculosis AssfKiation and the count v have also cared 
for a number of indigent oases at the ()|K'n Air C\>lony, a private 
sanatorium. In addition to the weekly payment of $4.00 made 
by the county, the cost to the assoi^iation of the 18 fxitients 
hdped was $8.40 a week. 
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The county lx)ard of supervisors should he urged to establish 
a new basis of weekly payments, more nearly representing I he 
cost for care of county patients admitted to St. John's Hospital 
and the Open Air Colony. Tltimately, and the time should not 
be distant, the city and county should provide hospital facilities 
of their own; hut in the meantime an increase to at least $6.00 
a week for service in either of these local hospitals was recom- 
mended by the survey. 

Care of Mental Defectives 

There are many degrees of mental deficiency, and only persons 
suffering from certain forms may need custodial care. Insanity, 
when once determined, generally points to hospital care, and chil- 
dren suffering milder forms of mental deficiency require institu- 
tional treatment. From January' I, 1913. to March i, 1914, 1 13 
persons were committed by the Sangamon County Court to the 
Jacksonville State Hospital for the insane. 

Unfortunately there was no place in Springfield for the deten- 
tion of persons suffering from mental illness; they were held in 
the county jail annex until the court could appoint a commission 
and hold a hearing. The general hospitals would not admit pa- 
tients of this class, and St. John's Hospital took such patients 
only when a special nurse could Ik* provided, which eliminated 
most indigent cases. The result was that a considerable number 
of the ins;ine were kept at the Sangamon County Poor Farm. 
An inspector of the Illinois State Charities Commission found 24 
insane inmates there in 1914. 

Almshouses are entirely unfitted for the treatment of mental 
diseases. The remedy lies in reducing the number cared for in 
these places as rapidly as possible; in demanding that a fair pro- 
portion of the patients of the county be received at the state 
hospitals, and that accommcxiations at the state hospitals be 
increased until they provide for all the insane of Illinois now 
confine<l in almshouse's. 

Neither should the indigent insiine l)e detained in the county 
jail annex; they should Ik* cared for in hospital wards pending 
transfer to the stale hospital. 

The situation with regard to the care of persons among the 
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poor suffering from acute alcoholic diseases was very like that of 
the insane; they were sent to the county jail annex. It was 
required that the city physician be called when an intoxicated 
person who was unconscious was placed in a cell. This com- 
mendable practice should be made to apply to others who are in 
serious condition; but until the state of Illinois provides for 
alcoholics, confinement in the county jail annex should be dis- 
continued and arrangements made for treatment in one of the 
hospitals. 

In addition to these specific measures having to do with the 
institutional care of the sick poor, their welfare would be pro- 
moted still further by broadening the general preventive health 
work of the city and of the Springfield Tuberculosis Association. 
Later hospital social service would need to be provided for. 

FAMILY DISABILITIES AND TREATMENT 

Aims Today in Charity Work 

The chief aim in modern charity work is to eliminate abnor- 
mal conditions of family life and promote normal conditions; 
also to keep families intact and aid them in ways that will re- 
store them as far as possible to complete living, to say nothing 
of considerations of personal happiness and comfort. While 
direct material aid is often necessar>'. it is only a means to the 
end of family rehabilitation. 

This obviously implies the lx?lief that conditions can Ik? changed 
and improved. The idea of any class of people l)eing predestined 
and hopelessly chained to poverty and miser>' is repudiated once 
and for all. When family life is abnormal there must be some 
reason or reasons for it — reasons for the most part that are ascer- 
tainable and which past experience has proved in some measure 
to be removable. Here, for example, is a family in distress be- 
cause the chief breadwinner has incipient tuberculosis and has 
been forcetl to give up his work; there are no savings or other 
resources, and outside aid is needed. Obviously the key to the 
situation lies in the father's restoration to health. As long as 
there is hope of restored health there is hope for restored family 
normality. Modern charitable effort, in addition to temporary 
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aid, would be directed toward the father's recovery'; it would 
thus help the family to the place where it could take care of 
itself. 

In carrying out this ideal several things are imperative. First, 
there must be accurate knowledge of the difficulties in which the 
family finds itself. Facts are essential to a diagnosis of the 
family's problem and needs. Second, a careful plan of action to 
meet the needs must be decided upon and put into operation. 
Third, in most if not all instances the meeting of the needs of 
these families requires that social agencies work together, placing 
facts at each other's disposal and co-operating in a unified plan. 
And, fourth, there should be effort not only to remove the family 
disabilities already experienced but to take social action to pre- 
vent future disabilities; for example, to prevent the unnecessary 
deaths that cause widowhood, to prevent unemployment with 
its consequent reduction of family income, and so on. 

These requisites necessarily involve good record keeping by 
social service agencies. Careful study of each case among the 
many handled daily, and treatment that will follow a plan once 
decided upon, are impossible unless the pertinent facts are put 
in form for ready and frecjuent reference. 

F.\MiLiEs Known to Ac.encies 

In 1913. 1.764 families were known to have received some kind 
of social service. Not all were absolutely destitute, nor all in 
need during the entire year, but the figures mean that over 1.750 
families were unable to function properly without assistance. 
For only 1.436 families, or 81 per cent of those helped, were the 
records complete enough to give some indication of the existence; 
of the more common disabilities, such as sickness, unemploy- 
ment, widowhood, desertion, and so on. 

Although modern meth(xls of co-operation in social work would 
presuppose that a very large proportion of these families would 
be known to at least two organizations in the city, the number 
known to only one agency was 1.467, or over 80 per cent of all. 
The Associated Charities, the usual center for co-ordinating work 
for families, knew only a few more than 200 families out of the 
total of 1,764, and some of these families were known only to it. 
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Family Disabilities 

Records of the organization showed the factors in family con- 
ditions which signiiie<i subnormal conditions to be widowhood, 
tuberculosis, sickness other than tul)erculosis, desertion, mental 
deficiency, intemperance, unemployment, irregular school at- 
tendance, crippled conditions, blindness, and non-support. In 
much the largest proportion of families only one disability was 
recorded per family, which in view of other local facts and of 
experience elsewhere in family work, immediately raised a ques- 
tion as to whether attention was being given to all needs of the 
families under care. 

In the case of 169 families recorded as having two or more dis- 
abilities per family, sickness, widowhood, desertion, intemper- 
ance, unemployment, and irregular school attendance were seen 
to combine as important factors in family dependency. 

Having classified the families according to their disabilities, a 
study was made of the treatment provided in each of the dif- 
ferent disability groups, in the process of which all the records 
in each group were carefully read. Cases were found of w^idows 
with dept*ndent children — among the most complicated cases to 
deal with — aidc^l in the most casual way. without investigation 
as to whether the family needs were l>eing adequately met, and 
without any attempt to assist them in utilizing their own re- 
sources. In cases of desertion — also difficult to treat — no exami- 
nations were made to determine the inciting causes or to formu- 
late a plan by which reixmciliation might be effected or support 
com|K*lle<l. 

A reading of the Springfield cases made it quite evident that 
there were no data upon which to form an opinion as to the 
amount of mental deficiency present in the families under study. 
Only first-rate family rehabilitation work of a kind not yet known 
in Springfield, with the keeping of first-rate records, would bring 
out this handicap and in any appreciable way show its propor- 
tionate seriousness in complicating family problems. 

Intemix*rance is not by any means incurable, but its treatment 
rt*cjuires thoughtful effort and resourceful planning. It must be 
fought with different wea|X)ns for different jXNjple. If in a gi\'en 
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case it cannot be lessened, there may come a time when the 
breaking up of the family will need to be considered and under- 
taken. Very little constructive treatment was found in the matter 
of intemperance in Springfield. 

With regard to tuberculosis, good co-operation was found to 
exist between the Associated Charities and the Tuberculosis 
Association, and in some instances efficient team work was being 
carried on. In cases of other diseases, however, there were 
numerous instances of inadequate attention. 

Irregular school attendance, involving as it does problems of 
child labor, illness in the homes, family dependency, and other 
handicaps signifies subnormal conditions in families. In this 
matter there was obviously little co-operation between social 
agencies and the schools; and the work of each separately was 
below standard. 

Non-support, too, was one of the serious unchecked evils in 
the social field in Springfield. Few cases reached the court, and 
those brought were not pursued to the end. This was probably 
due to the fact that there was no organization which was giving 
this matter careful attention and affording the wife moral back- 
ing for carr>'ing the proceedings through. 

Data on Living Costs 

Records of family rehabilitation work in Springfield did not 
give sufficient data for estimating the cost of living except in 
a few cases with regard to rent. Questions of budget should be 
covered, both with reference to all families given assistance and 
with reference to those families in which continued material relief 
is necessar>'. This is true in general because of the vital con- 
nection between wages on the one hand and family well-l)eing, 
physical and othen^'ise, on the other; and it is true of families 
receiving relief, in particular, Ixxrause the determination of the 
right amount of supplementary relief depends upon an accurate 
summing up of income and outgo, and an estimate of what the 
family actually requires. 

Finally, the study of treatment provided for disabled families 
in Springfield, together with facts such as above summarized, 
led to the formulation of the following general conclusions: 
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First, the data nn rtrord in the IckmI a^onrii's responsible fcir 
families were very incomplete. 

Second, althmiRh recoKnixin^ that in many cases disabilities 
and other facts were pr()l)^il)ly ascx*rtained but not recorded, it 
was evident that invest i^^at ion of conditions in homes was not 
thoroughly and systematically made. 

Third, inasmuch as comprehensive and intelligent treatment 
depends u|)on a broad l)iisis of fact, it follows that this kind of 
family treatment was not ixissible with the insufficient investi- 
gations and record keeping found in Springfield. 

And finally, in consi*r|uence, what was accomplished in actual 
rehabilitation that is. toward the restorati(»n of families to inde- 
(H'ndence and normal living was largely fragmentary*. 

PRIVATK Ar.KMIKS PR()VII)1N(; SOCIAL SKRVICE 
ThK Ass<H lATKIl CHARITIKS 

Onlinarily the sc<»ih' of the Ass<K*iat«l Charities is ver>' broad, 
and its calls for s(*rvice are of many kinds. The staff of the 
Springfield org«ini/aiion was found to Ik* insufficient to cover the 
field. .Although a new traint^d worker had ju.st l)een secured as 
general secrettiry. the staff nc^edinl the addition of an assistant 
sitretary who. lK'>ides helping in case* work under the secretary's 
oversight. >hoiild Ih' rt'S|x>nsible for the organization of volunteer 
worker^ and the development of a (krisions committee. 

The otVices nf the .\>MK'iate<l Charities needed rearrangement 
and it wa> recommended that the clf»thing station l)e removed. 
|>referably by tnui^terriiig this service to Mome other organization 
in the city. The ninch-neeileil improvement in record keeping 
m.ide U'twei-n the held work of the survey .ind the issuing of the 
original rejxirt, nitfie*! to Ih* exlendiil to (-over methods of con- 
firming telephone «»rder*» «»n >ti»re>. the checking up of deliveries 
lor order<«. .iiid the h. nulling of >]H'(-ial funtis. 

While rerny;iii/ing ni.in\- in>lanre> i»f excellent work, the nm- 
c}u*«inn \v.i*» ne\erthele*»«» ine\'it.ible th.il the treatment of families 
w,iH NtTv largeK .ilnii^ line* nl tem|xir.iry ni.iterial relief rather 
th.in reli.ibJlit.itinii. Ilu- **ni-ii'T\ . nmreoMT. li.id not taken an 
im|N»rttint |».irt in iuii\ entente 1« Miking tuw.ird the improvement 
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of social conditions in the cily. An essential feature of the 
Associated Charities movement, and a policy to which all well- 
organized societies are committed, is that of leadership in develop- 
ing preventive and community measures which the day-tonlay 
family work shows to Ix* necessary for the improvement>of social 
conditions — measures, that is, which are not actively undertaken 
and carried on through other agencies. 

It was recommended, therefore, that the general secretary 
should — in the Central Conference of Social Agencies, and after 
some progress has been made in the consideration of a decision 
up>on the Springfield survey recommendations regarding the work 
of the different siKial agencies — take up, upon motion of the 
lK)ard of directors of the Associated Charities, any matters de- 
veloped as a result of the case work which point to the need of 
undertaking s<»me new scK'ial activity or of enlarging any already 
undertaken, or of effecting some administrative reform or legisla- 
tive measure, or of i^lucating the community. This to the end that 
there might Ik* general |)articipation in those most imF)ortant social 
reforms whose nee<l is lM>und to l>e revealed in the course of a reallv 
intensive, th(»nmghgoing family rehabilitation work. This kind of 
activity might very well 1k.» extendi^! to matters in which executive 
direction was nee<led and was not elsewhere available for carr\'ing 
out any of the recommendations of the Springfield survey. 

The beginninj; made toward establishing a workable confi- 
dential exrhtingf >hould l)e f(»llowed up to the end that the 
exchange would Ih* (U'vcIojkhI and utili/t^l. 

The organi/tition of a decisions committee which could gi\*e 
opj)ort unity, in the treatment of family j)roblems, for taking 
advantage of the wixlom of the group and for guiding action ac- 
cordingly wa> >lrongly urged. Moreover, the work of the paid 
staff should \k' further strengthened and extended by a greater 
use of volunteer workers. 

Finally, the work of the finance (*omniittt^' should l>e inipn)ve<l 
and the c.inip«iign'^ tor funds should Ik- In-tter <»rgani/e<l. 

Tui Tl HIR( I I.n-^ls As-^iM I\II<)\ 

As already indit.ited. the ('n-n|H'r.ition Uiween the Tulwr- 
culosis Ass4K*iation and the Assotidted ( luiriiieH at the lime of 
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the survey was very close; relations between these agencies had 
always been close. Nevertheless, the importance of early referring 
of all cases to the Associated Charities for social service where 
future destitution seemed at all probable was not always recog- 
nized. Such reference was strongly urged. In addition to co- 
operation with the Associated Charities there should be syste- 
matic inquiry of the confidential exchange alx>ut all patients as 
soon as they apply. The family records of the association were 
extremely good and were well kept. 

HrMANE Society 

The Humane Society was organized to deal with cruelty to 
and non-support of children, and with cruelty to animals. Our 
review of the charity work of the city and the discovery of work 
in the Humane Society's field which was not being handled led 
to the conviction that the society was not fulfilling a large func- 
tion. The work should l)e radically reorganized to the end ulti- 
mately that all activities of the society relating to children sooner 
or later be removed to the juvenile court or to a central organiza- 
tion for child welfare, according to the neetis of the individual 
case. The work for the protection of animals should continue to 
be handled by the police. It was expected, however, that for the 
immediate future the Associated Charities would need to act as 
originator of many non-support proceedings which otheniv'ise 
would have fallen in the field of the reorganized Humane Society. 

Washington Street Mission 

The Washington Street Mission was carrying on three kinds of 
work: religious services, the maintenance of a lodging house for 
homeless men, and the distribution of clothing. 

The lodging house for homeless men was the only institution 
of its kind in the city. Although the building which housed it 
and the church auditorium was not well adapted for lodging pur- 
poses, the equipment and management were relatively go(xl. In 
1913 a gross total of 6,743 Uxigings were given, 1,182 suits were 
fumigated, 456 orders for meals were given away. i,i(X) other 
orders were given out but paid for later. Employment, tem- 
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porary or permanent, was found for 379 men. and 10 women in 
the neigh lx)rhcK)d were aiso helped to employment. 

Realizing the undoubtefl value of the work, the fact was to lie 
regretted that a more systematic sc^heme of treatment and record 
keeping regarding the men was not adopted. The problem of the 
homeless man will never \yv solved until some constructix'e effort 
is made to understand individual cases, turn some of the men 
back to home ties left l^hind. or in the absence of home or other 
ties, to get them settled. 

With regard to the giving of relief the only source of informa- 
tion was the record of 12.000 garments received. The giving out 
of clothing was considered an adjunct to the religious work of 
the Mission. This we iK'lieved to l)e a wrong basis of work, and 
we recommended that the distribution of clothing l^ separated 
from the religious work of the Mission. 

We recommendwl further that more detailed record keeping of 
the work of the lodging house for homeless men l)e gradually 
develojxxl. also of relief work done, that physical examination 
and treatment Inr extende<l to all a|>plicants. and that a definite 
effort Ik? made to replace men in their ordinary environments. 

St. Vim ent de P.ml Scktetv 

The St. Vincent de Paul Society was organized Noveml)er 
20, 1913. A report made early in March. 1914. just before the 
survey was l)egun. indicated that it had 34 active members and 
117 benefactors. The total numl)er of families known to the 
society at that time was 77, 31 of which were Catholic. 29 Prot- 
estant, and 17 without religious affiliations. Relief had been 
given in the form of gnx'eries, shoes and l)edding, coal and other 
special forms. Far more important than the (iuestion of relief, 
however, was the fact that the s<K'iety had recognized the neces- 
sity not only of adwjuate planning but of co-ojxTative work, and 
had already established cordial relations with the social agencies 
of the city. 

D.VV NlRSERV 

A studv (»f the dav nurserv which wa> >larted while the sur- 
vey was l)eing made was not fxissible. but such information as 
was obtainable at long di>tance indicates I intelligent work. 
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Earl Gibson Sunshine Society 

The local activities of the Earl Gibson Sunshine Society con- 
sisted of the support of national work for blind babies; the main- 
tenance of a trained nurse for emergency work during the state 
fair week held in Springfield; special relief to families at the 
request of various social agencies of the city; providing flowers 
for patients in hospitals; and visiting people at the county poor 
farms. These local activities were commendable, but the society 
should follow a policy of doing no relief work except through 
existing agencies in the city. 

Salvation Army 

The local branch of the Salvation Army was reorganized just 
prior to the survey and had not progressed far enough upon its 
new program of activities to warrant their study at that time. 

King's Daughters Home 

The King's Daughters Home for the aged is for women over 
sixty, without serious mental or physical handicap, who are resi- 
dents of Sangamon County. An admission fee of $300 was 
charged and anyone admitted must deed over all her property 
to the corporation. The house, which was well adapted for the 
purpose, was homelike and attractive, as nearly a home as such 
an institution can be. 

We question seriously, however, the advisability of a home of 
this sort charging a fixed fee for admission and requiring the 
transfer of all property to the institution. The recommendation 
was that the home establish a sliding scale of charges for ad- 
mission, setting a minimum if necessary; and also place in trust 
all capital sums received from inmates, demanding during the 
lives of the inmates only the income of their estates. The capital 
would go to the home at the death of the inmate, but in case of 
a desire to leave the institution, the trust could be easily dis- 
solved and the capital returned. 

St. Joseph's Home for the Aged 

This is a home for aged men and women conducted by the 
Sisterhood of the Immaculate Conception and receiving general 
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support through the C^atholic diocese. A portion of the support 
came from Catholic citizens of Springfield. Only persons sixty 
years of age or over were admitted. At the time the home was 
visited it contained 23 women and 17 men, of whom 14 were 
non-Catholics. There was no fixed charge for admission. 

SpRIN(iFIELI) LmPROVEMENT LEA(iUE 

This league which had been recently formed, aimed to work 
for a cleaner and more l>eautiful Springfield. It was made up of 
volunteer workers who served on special or standing committees 
which in general covered the fields studied by the Springfield 
survey. The league offered an effective channel for enlisting 
support in civic and social problems. It had already recognized 
the imix>rtance of putting scx^ial and civic endeavors upon a city- 
wide l)asis and dealing with them as community problems. 

PIBIJC ACKNCIKS PROVIDINC; SOCIAL SERVICE 

Sanc.amon Coi ntv P(m>r Far.m 

The Sangamon County PcKjr Farm, which comprised 196 acres, 
was situatcfl 15 miles from Springfield. The building consisted 
of two stories and a basement, with dormitories 22 by 28 feet 
(xmtaining from 3 to 11 Ixxls each. 

Of the 162 inmates 23 were insane, 3 siine epileptics, I insane 
epileptic, 4 consumptives, 2 blind, and 129 p<iupers not classified. 
None was under twenty-five years of age. 

As far as certain bare comforts and necessities of life were con- 
cerned the inmates were fairly fortunate. It was apparently a 
peaceful institution, with no special methixls of discipline or hard 
exactions. 

A numl)er of nec^essiiry improvements, however, needed to be 
made, and it was recommended that the .Associated ("harities and 
the Women's Club jointly take up the question of immediately 
effecting changes which need not Ik* delaye<l. and that a special 
amimittee of the county Iniard Ik* ap|)()inte<l to consider the 
larger building problems involvwl. .Am(»ng the changes which 
would make life in the county home more normal, cheerful, and 
comfortable were the following: 
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1. The most obvious suggestion was the transfer of its insane 
patients to state hospitals. This was already being urged by the 
local authorities but there was likrly to be a residue for some 
titnc. lltimately there should be a statute absolutely prohibiting 
almshouse care for such patients. 

2. With the abolition of the cells for the insane in the base- 
ment, a rearrangement of space or provision for new space, such 
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as would obviiitc the use of the basement for living purposes, 
should l>c worked out. 

.t- As soon as possible a sjXHrial pavilion for the tuberculous 
mad with provision for special diet, should be built. 

4. Toilet facilities shouUI be provideil on the first floor. 

5. Orcupations should be provided for all except the Iwdridden. 
It couli) nut be tiM) strongly emphasised that an idle life in an 
olnuhouse is a most cruel infliction upon any human being. 

6. A graduate nurse should be added to the staff. 
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7. There should Ix* provision for a sitting room for women. 
The sitting rooms for lx)th men and women should be provided 
with benches and chairs, among which should lje a good propr>r- 
tion of rocking and easy chairs for the older inmates. . . . 
(ickk! strong tables, one or two couches, and a few shelves on 
the walls for books and papers, should complete the furniture of 
the r(X)m. (lood pictures, now available at small cost, should l)e 
provided for the walls of the sitting rooms. 

8. A monthly entertainment of some sort in all except the 
summer months should t)e arranged by interested groups in 
Springfield. 

9. The dining-room tables for all but the lowest grades of in- 
mates should Ik? covered with linen, not oilcloth. 

Some of these retY>mmendations involve immediate changes: 
and we would strongly urge that, if necessary, outd(x>r relief 
(that is, assistance giVen outside the institution) be reduced in 
amount so as to enable the county to meet these first responsi- 
bilities satisfactorilv. 

Overseer of the P(K)r for Capital Township 

Capital Township is conterminous with the city of Springfield; 
and the field of work of the overseer of the poor was thus ren- 
dering assistance to those in need within the t)oundaries of the 
city. The office was apjx)intive, and unprotected by civil ser- 
vice or by an ade<|uate sense of responsibility on the part of the 
county lK)ard of supervisors in dealing with dependent families of 
the city along mtKiern approved lines. A change of administra- 
tion usually meant a change in the office. I'nder these circum- 
stances obviously the office was not likely to l)e filled by anyone 
with experience or sufficient al)ility in the treatment of families. 
Such a state of affairs, unfortunately, was not regarded as crim- 
inal malfeasimce in office, but the time will come when it will be 
s<) considered. It is as stTious an error to assign to this position 
any other than a scnial worker with sufficient technical training 
and expiTience. as it would \k* to fill the |X)sition of city physician 
by ap|)ointing a man who had not stiulicHl medicine. Both deal 
with very vital niatter> roniiecttMl with the promotion of normal 
living. 
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Relief Work Outside of Institutions 

The service of the overseer of the poor has been almost entirely 
the giving of material aid. The expenditures for outdoor relief 
in 1913 amounted to $8,245.02, and for other purposes, $5,722.88, 
a total of $13,967.90. The amount was not extravagant for a 
city the size of Springfield, but the record keeping was so meager • 
that there was no way of justifying or explaining any of the 
expenditures. Neither was it possible to study expenditures made 
on behalf of individual families to determine whether the amounts 
were adequate or properly adjusted to the family's need. In 
general, the amounts given were small; over 70 per cent of the 
cases received less than $25. and roughly, 60 per cent less than 
$15. There was a fair amount of co-operation between the over- 
seer of the poor and social agencies of the city with regard to 
individual cases, but the giving of relief to- a definite amount in 
order to further and form part of a predetermined plan was not 
practiced. 

With regard to the transportation of dependents to other 
communities, the overseer was fXTmitted to spend something for 
those asking for aid. In order to insure that the county or city 
was not doing some other community an injustice by shunting 
dependent individuals up>on it and in no wise helping the person 
concerned, the overseer's office should be a signer of the Trans- 
portation Agreement of the National Conference of Charities and 
Corrections.^ 

In summing up the situation and needs in the work of public 
poor relief in Capital Township the survey recommended: Urst, 
that action of some kind Ix? taken to secure experienced workers 
in the overseer's office. The Conference of S<Kial Agencies 
should protest against the current prcx^edure. and in succeeding 
elections should urge all parties to make public announcement of 
a policy pledging nominees for superviscjrships to lake this offit'ts 
out of politics and put in it a trained s<KMal worker under some 
kind of civil service restriction. Second, the record keeping with 

'The Trans|M>rtation .^Kretrment for charitablr inbtitiitions was drawn up 
in 190^' It n^^' U9<2oi has over M(m> sit^ners. (\>pies niay l>c securttl by 
addrfMJng the Chanty Organization lK*|)artment, Kussm'11 S^ige Foundation, 
New York City. 
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reference to the essential facts of the cases cared for should be 
greatly improved. Third, the co-operation of the overseer with 
other social agencies should include the treatment of cases accord- 
ing to a mutually understood plan. Fourth, the cost of hospital 
and sanatorium care of the sick poor should be borne in larger 
part by the public — at least to the extent of increasing the pay- 
ment of $4.00 a week to $6.00 — and in all cases involving tuber- 
culosis, special attention should be given to seeing that the relief 
provided was adequate, following a rehabilitation plan for the 
whole familv. 

Juvenile Court 

At the time of the survey, 48 families were on the Funds to 
Parents List of the juvenile court. These grants to widows ran 
quite uniformly around $8.00 and $10 a month, although the 
variations in family needs were considerable. Despite the fact 
that g(K)d records were maintained there was practically no in- 
vestigation made of ap|)lirations in order to estimate what the 
minimum family income should Ix*; what amount of work the 
mother should Ix? expected to do — taking into account her phys- 
ical, mental, and nervous condition, and other characteristics, 
whether there were any children of working age and what amount 
of their wages should go into the family purse; what amount was 
promised or should l)e expected of well -circumstanced relatives. 

It was strongly urged that the court endeavor to secure a 
second officer who should give special attention to this work; 
for it required not only most thorough initial investigations but 
constant visitation. If it is worth while arranging for widows* 
grants it is worth while to see that they l>e really effective, for 
money relief in itself assures nothing. There should be not only 
better investigation of needs but careful planning of treatment, 
and if under the terms of the law a widow is not eligible for grant, 
she should Ix? referred to the proper private agencies for attention. 

Scn(K)L Attendance Bureau 

Since problems of truancy and sch(K>l attendance are intimately 
related to home conditions and are likely to l>e acute in families 
known to social agencies, this matter has been considered here 
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as well as in the school section of the sur\'ey. With the thought 
in mind that the school attendance bureau may also serve as a 
social agency for dealing with families, the following is a brief 
summary of the suggestions offered as to methods of organizing 
and administering such a bureau: 

Only when a satisfactory excuse cannot Ik* obtained from 
parents by the use of inquiries sent through the mail should the 
case of absence Ix? referred to the attendance officer. 

The superintendent or the Ixiard of education should draw up 
written instructions as to what should Ik? considered satisfactor\' 
excuses. 

Excuse notes or forms on which are entered the parents* ex- 
cuses, together with the action of the teachers thereon, should Ik? 
filed monthly in the office of the sufx^rintendent. 

Teachers should record the approximate date when pupils 
absent from st:h(K)l are normally due, so that incjuiry may l)e 
made if the absence is unduly prolonged. 

In cases of the transfer of children, imnu^liate inquiry should 
l)e made by form letter or telephone to learn if actual transfer 
has been effected and if the child is duly registered. 

It should be made clear to the parochial schcnils that the ser- 
vice of the attendance officer is ojkmi to them in following up 
unexcuseil absences, and their r(»-o|H'rati<»n with the otftcer se- 
cured as far as {Missible. 

Each year a comparison of the schtx)! rolls with the returns 
of the sch(M>l c*ensus should Ik* made, so that no children shall 
be lost track of at the l>eginning of the srh(M>l term. 

Habitual truancy generally indicates a family rather than an 
individual disorder. It (xiints to weaknessi^s lying much further 
back, and is least often overcome by simply forcing a child into 
school again with a few new clothes, a ni'w |)air of sh(X's, and a 
grocen* order. There are questions of family adjustment back of 
many unexcusi^l absi'nres of children fn»ni si'h«K)l whirh <*annot 
Ije worked out by an attendance «»ffirer witlnuit the ro-(»jxTation 
of the s<x:ial ageneie>. Thi^ wcirk should Ix- considered a combi- 
nation of sch(M>l attendance and s(K'i«il service. 

It was therefore rect »nunended that the attendance otVicer Ix* 
one with expi.Tieiice ;i> a mkm.i1 worker and having a knowletlge 
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of the field of family rehabilitation. Whatever he does should lie 
in accordance with plans worked out Ijetween himself and the 
officers or committees of the Associated Charities. 

It was our opinion that the work of the mothers' clul>s in the 
schools should l)e done entirely through the Associated Charities. 
Some of the members should Ix? secured as volunteers in the 
working out of plans for rehabilitation and the raising of funds 
for individual families. We believed also that, in connection 
with the co-operative work of the attendance officer and the 
Ass<KMated Charities, many opportunities would be discovered 
where meml)ers of these clubs could tutor children who had suf- 
fered l>ecause of irregular attendance, thus rendering a most 
effei^tive service to the children themselves and to the sch(x>ls. 



RECOMMENDATIONS RKgilRINCi TNITED ACTION 

It was realized from the iK'ginning of the survey, of course, 
that the various suggestions and recommemlations growing out 
of the facts collected would affect not only individual organiza- 
tions, but also groups of organizations; and as the field work of 
the survey l)egan to draw to an end it Ix'came more and more 
appiirent that a s;itisfaclory reorganization of the Ass<x:iated 
Charities would need to lx» worked out. together with some plan 
for bringing alH)ut much closer co-o|XTation among all the social 
agencies. In anticipation, therefore, of such developments, and 
with a view to preparing the way for handling local social prob- 
lems on a community-wide and more co-operative t>asis, a meeting 
w<is called by the sub-commit tei» on charities of the general Spring- 
field survey committee. To it were invitwl unofficially a number 
of persons vitally interested in the different agencies of the city. 

At this meeting a resolution was carried providing for a con- 
ference of s(xMal agencies to follow the publication of the sur\'ey 
of charities, also to formulate a |x»liry with reference to co-opera- 
tion among the social agenrio in S[)ringfiel(l. 

With a view to facilitating the work of the Conference of Scx'ial 
Agencies, the following recommendation> wereofferecl with regard 
to ileveloj)ments recjuiring action on the part of more than one 
society : 
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Confidential Exchange 

The establishment of a confidential exchange by the Associated 
Charities was recommended. This meant that the following 
agencies should officially agree to use it and that each should 
make a contribution toward its support. These contributions 
should range from $50 to $5.00 a year. 

Home for the F'riendless. 

Humane Society (until its work was reorganized as above 

recommended). 
Tuberculosis Association. 
Washington Street Mission. 

City Physician (or his successi)r, a general dispensary). 
St. Vincent de Paul Society. 
Lincoln Colored Home. 
I^ay Nursery. 
Salvation Army. 
Springfield Imj)rovement League. 

These were the agencies which were in daily need of a con- 
fidential exchange and which, excei)t for one, were private in 
character, so that appropriations could Ik* made for the supjx)rt 
of the work. A c<»mmiltee should Ik* form«l in the conference 
composed of representative's of the organizations which agreed to 
support the exchange, and this committee shouki serve as an 
advisor\* commit tt*e to the Associate<l Charities in connection 
with the exchange. The contributions thus ma<le to the exchange 
would not pay all the expi^nses involved. 

Only one public agency was here listed, the city physician. 
We doubted whether the county Iniard coukl Inr induceil to make 
an appropriation for this pur[H)se: but as long as the office of 
city physician was continuinl it would Ik* worth S50 of the annual 
salar\' to the incumlKMit to have such an exchange, for he could 
regulate his legitimate city work thereby. A dispensarx*. when 
established, would inevitably use the exchange and shouUI make 
an appropriation for that pur|M>se*. 

The following agencie>, public in chara(*ter, would need it daily 
and should also make us(M>f it: 
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Juvenile Court. 

Overseer of the P(X)r for Capital Township. 

Sangamon County P(K)r Farm. 

School Attendance Bureau. 

In addition to the above agencies which should use the ex- 
change a great deal, the following private agencies would make 
use of it also, though not so constantly: 

Orphanage of the Holy Child. 
Earl (iil>son Sunshine Society. 
The Churches. 

The churches should co-operate far more closely than most of 
them were doing. 

Child Welfare Service 

It was pointed out that a l)eginning should be made toward 
what would ultimately Ix? a well-rounded county-wide child wel- 
fare organization which would stand firmly for comprehensive 
and sympathetic case work and for constructive measures for 
community betterment. Such an agency should make a thorough 
diagnosis of each application, socially, medically, and mentally, 
and should be prepared to supply treatment either through its 
own resources or through co-operation with other existing agen- 
cies. It should initiate an up-to-date placing-out work with 
departments for mothers with babies and a strong protective 
department ready to prosecute when necessar\'. It should be 
organically connected with the Illinois Children's Home and Aid 
Society, and should work in a)-operation with the Department 
of Visitation of Children Placed in F'amily Homes of the State 
Board of Administration, also with those institutions of the 
a>unty which deal with children. This work might start under 
the supervision of a child welfare committee appointed from San- 
gamon County by the Home for the Friendless. 

Dispensary Servk e 

The city should establish under its health department a free 
medical disfK^nsary and take over the general medical service 
being |XTforme<l by the city jihy>ician. The management of 
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such a dispensary should be in the hands of a paid official, but 
a large volunteer staff of physicians should be organized. The 
responsibility for admission to hospitals on county charge should 
also be placed upon the dispensan*. As a first move toward 
securing this dispensary service the Associated Charities should 
appoint a special committee to confer with the health department 
and county officials. The committee might later l)e enlarged to 
become a committee of the Conference of Sexual Agencies; in any 
case it should continue in existence until sufficient public backing 
has been secured to enable the public officials to act. 

MOVKMKNTS FOR CoMMlNITV ImPROVKMKNT 

The Associate<^l Charities through its general secretary, and 
upon motion of its l)oard of directors, should take up in the 
Central Conference of Social Agencies or elsewhere any matters 
develojxxl as a result of its case work which point to the need 
of undertaking some new activity or enlarging some activity 
already undertaken, or of effecting some administrative reform 
or legislative measure, or of educating the community. An illus- 
tration of the need of such activity with reference to preventing 
violations of the child lalK)r law was found in our sjx»cial investi- 
gations of a few families, and also in the study of home conditions 
in the industrial section of the survev. 

Similarly the co-ofXTation of the Springfield Improvement 
league would lx» of great value in making for a more intelligent 
public opinion Ix'aring upon current scx^ial and civic problems in 
the city and county. 

The Ministerial Asstx^ation should also lx» countecl on in this 
connection. 

COINTY P(M)R FaRV! 

The Conference of S<x'ial Agencies should ask a joint commit- 
tee of the AsscK'iate<i Charities and the Women's Club to take 
up the question>, large and small. r<»nnecteii with the county 
poor farm, calling ujHm the conference for whatever other assist- 
ance mav Ix^ neede<i in order to carrv out an effective, and if 
necessar>'. lon^ camjKiign for improvements. This camfKiign 
shoukl include an endeav<ir to secure mcire a(ie(|uate accommo- 
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(lations for the insciiu* in state institutions and their removal 
from the almshouse. Some rhan^^es could and should be made 
immediately, but lar^^er difficulties relating; to the buildings may 
involve a far longer camiKiign to arouse public opinion. 

PlBLIC ()rTIXK)R RhLIKF 

The conference was als4) advised to appoint a committee 
wherein should l>e representee! the Associated Charities, the 
Tul)erculosis Ass<H*iation, and the St. Vincent de Paul Society, 
to consult with the overseer of the poor of Capital Township as 
to the possibility c»f his giving especial attention to tul)erculosis 
relief, the assumption of responsibility in all cases of non-resi- 
dents, and other matters of mutual concern already pointed out. 
It was also recommendtHi that the committee take up with the 
lx)ard of su|KTvis<»rs the (|uestion of increasing the rate of weekly 
hospital |xiy for the sick of the county. The work of the agencies 
indicati*d was distinctly affected by the jjoiicy of the overseer's 

offi(X*. 

Moral Aid for .Advanc k Stkps 

In addition the conference should lend its moral support, in 
public ways, to those agencies -the Associatwl Charities and the 
children's in>titutions. for example -upon which must fall the 
task of making exten>ive changes in their work, involving in- 
crease<l ex|K*n(litnre. 

Si:( KITAKV OK CoNKKRKN( K 

It w<i> rcronnnendetl that when the ri*organi/ation of the 
.Ass<K*iati*<l Charities >hould l)e effecte<l that the new general 
seiTetary Ik- a>ki*<l to serve, if mutually agreeable, as secretary- 
also of the Central Conference of S<K*ial Agencies. 

Fi 11 KI-: Df.vklopmkm 

The org.mi/ation of thi> unotlicial conference of stK^ial agencies 
was suggesti-tl XI that ti center of (*(i-o(K'ration might Ik.* in 
existence t<i take up the reconinien<lation> of the survey, and 
work them out with in<li\i(in.il ImmhU of <lirrrtor^ (»r with joint 
committees .ind lM»ani*». 
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This advisc)r\* task in itself might re<|uirc one or two years. 
It was hoped that long before the expiration of the pericxi the 
conference would ha\'e succeeded in creating a demand which by 
mutual discussion and agreement would t)ring alx)ut the steady, 
related, co-ordinated, constructive development of s<K'ial work in 
SpringlieUl. 
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VIII 
INDl STRIAL CONDITIONS* 

Pi:rp()sk and Scopk 

To view industn* in Sprinj^field from the angle of social wel- 
fare and to examine the needs disclosed was the purpose of this 
investigation. Industry* exists for |x?ople, not people for indus- 
try; and obviously industr\* can never Iw considered satisfactor>' 
until it serves efTec^tively those who furnish capital and managing 
abilitv. those who furnish lalxir, and those who form the con- 
suming community. 

In what, then, in this connection, does social welfare consist? 
Few questions give rise to more amflicting views. There are, 
however, certain general principles and minimum standards in 
industrial matters upon which, as long ago as 1916 when the in- 
dustrial survey findings were printed, there was ajnsiderable 
agreement among those who had given thought to these ques- 
tions. As an aid in considering the problems to Ik* dealt with in 
Springfield, and with a view to formulating a basis for evaluating 
additions and needs, a statement of these general principles was 
found useful. 

We art* fully aware, however, of the danger that a listing of 
minimum recjuirements of any particular time for Springfield 
and Illinois might Ih.* taken as a statement of conditions that 
would be g(Mxl enough, and thus l>e turneil into a set of maxi- 
mum retjuirements- in other wonls, the danger that they might 
Ik.' taken to represent the remote or ultimate rather than the im- 
mediate goals ahead. We would therefore make clear that the 
several proi>o>ition> a> we c<>ncei\iil them reprcsc^ntwl minimum 
re<juirements. and only such minimum ri'tiuirements ai^ appeared 
to have the approval <»f those who had given the matter mature 

* Summary i>f rc|M>rt, Indii^trial ("inic|iii«.in> in Sprin^tii-M, IllinoiH. liy 
Louise C (Klencr^intz ami /cna> I.. Pottrr. 
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thought, and particularly of those who spoke neither for the em- 
ployer nor the employe but for the public. * 

First and elementary among these matters, as originally stated, 
were working conditions. These should be made as wholesome 
and safe as possible. Fire hazard should be minimized, machinery 
guarded, sanitary conditions maintained, industrial diseases pre- 
vented, and good light and ventilation provided. The main- 
tenance of such conditions is a first responsibility of the employer. 

Second, until children are sixteen years of age it is essential 
that they develop normally and receive training for the work of 
life. Any occupation is therefore objectionable which interferes 
with such development or training. Under fourteen, children 
should not be employed in gainful occupations. 

Third, hours of labor should not be so long as to injure health 
or to deny workers opportunity for self -improvement, the devel- 
opment of home life,- and an intelligent interest in public affairs. 
Eight hours for a day's work is a standard which is now widely 
accepted. 

Fourth, every worker should have one day of rest in seven. 

Fifth, women and children should not be employed at night. 

Sixth, workers who give their full working time to an industry 
should receive as a very minimum a wage which will provide the 
necessities of life. This means, of course, that men with families 
dependent upon them should receive enough for the support not 
only of themselves but of their families. Otherwise family life 
will be undermined. If the business cannot provide this there is 
serious question whether it has a right to exist. 

Seventh, either the ^'necessities of life'* should include enough 
to allow workers to carry insurance and save something for old 
age, or else industry should provide directly for the care of inca- 
pacitated workmen and for the dependents of workmen who are 

^ For a statement of SDcial Standards for Industry, adopted as a part of 
the report of the Committee on Standards of Living and Labor of the National 
Conference of Charities and Corrections and presented to the session of the 
Conference held in Cleveland in 19 12, see Appendix A, pp. 157-162 of the 
original report here summarized. 

For a statement of principles adopted by the Federal Council of Churches 
of Christ in America in Chicago in 1912, see Appendix B, pp. 162-163 o^ the 
same volume. Later statements by the Council and other religious, social, 
and civic bodies are now available. 
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killed or used up at work, through payment made !)y the em- 
ployer — the cost to l)e distributed over sociel\' !>>' some form of 
insurance or other method. 

Eighth, irregularity of employment should Ik? minimized, and 
when workers lose their positions adecjuate facilities should exist 
to help them find new places. 

Ninth, the bargaining ix)wer in settling the terms of the work 
agreement should Ik? as evenly balanced as iK>ssil)le iK'tween the 
employer and the employe. This would recogni/e the right of 
employers and employes alike to organize or form unions. 

If some may doubt the feasibility of requiring industry to meet 
these requirements now. few people we believe will (juestion them 
as minimum conditions which industrial life must very soon pro- 
vide and for which the community, because it is always an inter- 
ested party, should strive. 

In this rejKirt the endeavor was to show h(»w far Springfield 
conditions measured up to or fell short of these standards, and, 
as far as possible when they failed, to suggest means by which 
they might l>e brought more nearly into keeping with them. 

TiMK AM) MkthoI) 

As stated elsi*where, the facts presiMiti*<l. uiilos otherwise in- 
dicated, describe conditions found in Springfield during the 
spring of 1914, the i)eri<Hl covere<l by the field work of the 
survey. The time of the field work was limiti'<l to four and six 
weeks respectively for two investigators; and se\eral additional 
weeks were devoted by them to the compilation of data from 
existing reconls. The general methcnl followiMl was first, to visit 
factories and mercantile establishment> in order to examine phys- 
ical conditions and gather data regarding hour>. wages, etc. ; and 
second, to call on represi*ntative worker^ in their homes for the 
purpose of sivuring fn»m them a full slatrnuMit of their work 
additions. 

Information al>o w.i> si*curi'<l from labor organizations and 
from the Illinois fiee employment agency, from >t.ite reiK)rts con- 
taining industrial facts relating to Springfielcl. and from data 
gathered by tin* Springfiehl Commercial .\>s<K*iation. Although 
the investigation had to do primarily with Springfield, s|K*cial 
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attention was paid to the planning and execution on the part of 
the state of methods of promoting industrial welfare, since through 
this channel public opinion is very potent in influencing indus- 
trial conditions. 

PHVSK'AL SAFKTY IN INDl'STRY 

Physical safety in industr>' is an elementar\- requirement. The 
problem of dealing with the industrial hazards to life and health, 
moreover, is rendered extremely important and serious because 
of the fact that workers, in Springfield as elsewhere, spend such 
a large part of their waking hours in the factor>'. mine, laundr\'. 
store, or other work pliices. 

These industrial hazards are of three kinds: danger from acci- 
dent other than fire, from fire, and from disease. For the pur- 
pose of discovering, as far as time permit te<l. the nature and ex- 
tent of the hazards in Springfield inspections were made of all 
but one of the factories employing loo or more persons, of several 
of the smaller factories, of the two largest laundries, and all of 
the larger and a few of the smaller mercantile establishments. 

No establishmeni visitecl showed marked disregard for the 
safety and physical welfare of its workers. Some showed unusual 
care. Nevertheless. !K*i\iuse of situations difficult to handle, 
such as old buildings eret^ted iK'fore the development of mcxlern 
factory const run ion, in certain other Springfield work places 
large numlK.*rs of employes were subjected to well -recognized in- 
dustrial hazards, over 2ck) establishments, for e.\ample, lieing 
found to have unguarded machinery, fire hazards, or other dan- 
gerou> Condi t ion >. 

Work A( c idknts 

Between hhx) and 1913. 36 Springfield individuals were killed 
!)y some kind of indu>trial accident, the largest numlx?r being 
among railuay employe-*, mine workers, electrical workers, and 
men engaged in the building trades. Since the recording of 
causes of deaths w*i> very faulty, and for other reascms, the real 
total wa> probably even greater. Thirty-six jKTsons killed in 
in<lustry. hout-Nrr. >ho\M*<l a stTiou> >itnati(Mi one demanding 
thoughtful tittention. 
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As to non-fatal accidents, the available data again were very 
incomplete and did not include those occurring in establishments 
subject to the compensation law. Nevertheless 35 such accidents 
were reported for the single year 191 3 These, particularly with 
the six fatal accidents of that year, were sufficient to show that 
grave accidents were occurring each year in Springfield and that 
these were resulting in more than enough suffering and economic 
loss to call for serious endeavors in accident prevention. 

According to the Illinois Employers' Liability Commission, 
about one-half of the accidents occurring annually in industry 
are due to dangerous conditions which may be removed or to 
carelessness on the part of workingmen and which educational 
work regarding industrial hazards may greatly reduce. Up to 
the time of the survey, however, no energetic accident preven- 
tion campaign had ever been carried on in Springfield either by 
employers* associations, labor organizations, civic bodies, the 
public officials, or the great majority of employers, although such 
campaigns had yielded excellent results elsewhere. The conse- 
quence was many unnecessary injuries and deaths from work 
accidents. 

Accident Prevention 

An important requisite for carrying on campaigns of this kind 
is a knowledge of the facts of work accidents: how many, where 
and why accidents happen, how they may be avoided. These 
data were not available. The provisions of the Illinois statutes 
requiring the reporting of work accidents were confused and 
oftentimes overlapped, since in some cases similar establishments 
were obliged to report to entirely different authorities, because 
state officials were not compiling the facts for the same periods 
and because the data were not classified by industries or kinds of 
work. 

It was impossible, therefore, to determine how many accidents 
happened in the state in any given year. It was even impossible 
to tell how many happened in factories, on railroads, or in bridge 
and building construction work. Moreover, only part of the data 
were presented by localities, and the reports offered no help in 
getting an accurate idea of the number of work accidents which 
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occurred in Springfield or in any other city. On^ of the first moves 
for efficient accident prevention work in Springfield and Illinois 
clearly should be to replace these confused and overlapping stat- 
utes by an act requiring the reporting of all work accidents to one 
central authority. 

Protective Legislation 

Protective legislation going into considerable detail, applying 
to accident prevention in mines, on steam railroads, to building 
and construction work, and to factories, mercantile establish- 
ments, mills, and workshops, was found on the Illinois statute 
books. In this important railroad and mining state the work of 
the mine inspectors and railway safety inspectors who were 
charged with enforcing the law, however, was not well organized, 
and was not carefully checked up and reported on from time to 
time — no reports at all being issued to show the kind of work 
performed by the mining inspectors. 

At the time of the survey the last published report of the chief 
factory inspector was two years old. It showed but one inspec- 
tion to enforce the bridge and building construction safety law 
in Springfield in the two years ending June, 19 12, and no inspec- 
tions to enforce the act applying to factories, mercantile estab- 
lishments, mills, and workshops. Unpublished records, however, 
for the year ending May, 1914, indicated much greater activity. 

Occupational Disease 

Illinois for several years before the survey had an occupational 
disease law. It was based upon studies made by the Illinois Oc- 
cupational Disease Commission. The causes of occupational 
diseases enumerated by the commission were: vitiation of air 
with irritating or poisonous dusts and fumes; direct contact of 
workers with irritating and poisonous substances affecting the 
skin and producing eruptions; extremes of heat and cold; ex- 
tremes of dryness and humidity; defects in lighting; abnormal 
atmospheric pressure; jarring, shaking, and deafening noise; 
and overstrain, fatigue, hurtful postures, and over-exercise of 
parts of the body. A number of these conditions were found by 
the survey in greater or less degree in Springfield. In some cases 
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they seemed inherent in industrial processes, and in so far as that 
was true their bad effects could only be minimized. In other 
they were clearly removable. 

Shortcomings in lighting, in the provision of exhausts on 
emery wheels, and in provision of seats for employes while at 
work, especially women, were particularly noted. 

In the shoe factory, for example, practically all women workers 
except the operators were obliged to stand ten hours a day pasting, 
cutting, inspecting, or packing. Women laundry workers almost 
without exception stood at their work ten hours a day ; and every 
such worker inter\'iewed complained of tired and sore feet. The 
provision of seats was also inadequate for store employes; and a 
few employers provided seats to meet the legal requirement but 
would not permit their use. The law as to seats was vague and 
did not include all occupations. More definite legal provisions 
were needed. 

On the other hand, it did not seem wise to try to cover by spe- 
cific regulations all the var>'ing and multitudinous conditions 
presenting health hazards which did not admit of clear-cut classi- 
fications. Instead, we recommended several measures affecting 
all of these questions: first, that the numerous independent bodies 
dealing with labor conditions be consolidated into a single depart- 
ment of labor and mining, with bureaus in charge of special work. 
These should include a bureau of inspection responsible for rail- 
road, factory', and other inspection service except mining; of 
mining; of research and labor statistics; a bureau of workmen's 
compensation; and other bureaus recommended in later parts of 
this report.* Second, as a part of this reorganization plan, it 
should be provided that the reporting of work accidents should be 
centered in one authority — a bureau of the board which would 
make careful compilations, study the information, and then give 
wide publicity to methods of averting workshop dangers. And 
third, the plan of reorganization should provide for the estab- 
lishment of a board or industrial commission in the new labor de- 
partment, whose duty would be to confer with employers and 
employes in making special rules to fit each case which appKjars 

* See pp. 201-203 for a fuller statement of the scope, organization, and func- 
tions of the proposed state defxartment of labor and mining. 
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dangerous or hazanJous to life, health, and safety. Wisconsin 
had found this a satisfactory procedure, and New York and Penn- 
sylvania also adopted it.* 

Fire Haz.\rds and Regulation 

Some efforts to eliminate possible sources of the start and spread 
of fires and to provide adequate fire-fighting facilities were ob- 
ser\'ed in many Springfield factories, but this could not be said 
of all. In a numl)er of establishments provision for adequate 
egress had not l)een sufficiently looked after: in one establish- 
ment, for example, fully 500 persons, many of them women, 
worked on the second and third fl(x>rs. The building is three 
stories high and has several wings which converge on a single 
wotxien stain^ay alK)Ut eight feet wide. Even under ordinar\' 
conditions, when workers passed out, the congestion was so great 
that the management let women go first l)efore ringing the closing 
l>ell for men employes. While the factory' was protected from 
spread of fire by an automatic sprinkler system, the danger of 
p«inic was great and it was entirely possible that escape down the 
stain^ay might Ik* cut off. And panic even in cases where the 
buildings are low is one of the most deadly factors in fire hazards. 
The only fire-escapes on the building were antiquated ladders 
without platforms which did not reach nearer than 12 feet from 
the ground and which would Ik almost useless in case of fire. A 
mcKlern stair fire-escape at the end of each wing of the building 
was clearly needed; but t<K) much reliance should not be placed 
even u|>on these, for some of the recent factory fires have raised 
serious doubts as to the adequacy of protection afforded by out- 
side fire-es<^apes — particularly where the fire-est*apes must be 
near windows. .A lx»tter plan is to put the fire-escape inside the 
building and wall it off completely from the rest of the factory*. 

In rt^ganl to fire, government regulation was again faulty and 
inadiHiuate. Two statutes governed the matter. One provided 
for fire-es<'aix-s of a type to Ix' determinecl by the local govern- 
ment, but in Springfield the tyjx* had not lxH*n determined. En- 

' Similar imlustri.il roimnission plans uniting; in one authority the aciminift- 
tration of workmen'^ roniiH*ns.ition. factory innixH-tion, an<l other Ulwr bkW\ 
wercailopte*! in igi5 in Colora<fo, Indiana, .Montana, ami Nevada. 
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forcement was left to the sheriff and grand jury, neither of whom 
inspected factories. The second statute stipulated that ** sufficient 
and reasonable means of escape** must be provided, but this gen- 
eralized requirement allowed too much room for disagreement 
over interpretation to permit very effective enforcement. A 
Springfield ordinance enacted many years ago also dealt with fire 
protection, but because of changes in the official machinery' pro- 
vided for carrying out the provisions and for other reasons, the 
ordinance was not effective. 

But even if the laws had fully accomplished their purposes, 
they would still have been insufficient in that they did not include 
all the provisions that might be reasonably expected — among 
these being provisions for removing conditions which cause fires 
and help their spread, and provisions for fire-fighting facilities.^ 

Compensation for Industrial Injuries 

Illinois, like many other states, had enacted a law within the 
last few years to compensate workmen injured while at work. 
This law marked a distinct step forward, for it eliminated the 
** assumption of risk,** "fellow servant,** and *' contributory neg- 
ligence** defenses against the recovery of damages by injured 
workmen. But it had three great weaknesses which must be 
eliminated before the injured workman will get just treatment. 
First, it was optional with employers; and many, especially in 
the most hazardous industries, had elected to be exempt. Second, 
health hazards in industry*may result not only in accidents but 
in disease, but the law covers only injuries from accidents. And 
third, even where operative, the law as administered did not in 
all cases eliminate the drain of lawyers* fees. Not until these 
weaknesses have been remedied will Illinois have a law which es- 
tablishes the basic compensation principle that industry should 
bear the losses from the inevitable hazards which it has introduced. 
A new law, or amendment to the present law, much more firmly 
establishing the basic principle of compensation should be secured ; 

^ Some of the more important legal requirements suggested for enactment 
are detailed on page 30 of the full report. The New York law, though falling 
short of much that may be desired, was used as a basis for the more important 
of these suggested provisions. 
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and the administration of the act should Ix^ made a function of 
the industrial commission of the reorganized labor department. 

But siifety while at work should not be wholly dependent upon 
legislation. The employer, since he has a special responsibility, 
should see that dangerous conditions are eliminated as soon as 
recognized. The workers individually should feel the importance 
of using as much care as possible, and their co-operation through 
their unions should \)q expected. The public should assist through 
educational methcxls and campaigns for safety and industrial 
Scmitation. 

( HILI) LABOR 

As alreadv seen, safe and simitars* work conditions are of suffi- 
cient community concern to make them the subject of legal 
enactment. Similarly the public through legal regulation in most 
states has recognized its resix)nsibility in preventing child labor. 

From conditions found in Springfield, however, it would appear 
that neither the child lalK)r law of Illinois nor its enforcement was 
.siitisfactory. There were opportunities for fraud and evasion in 
the provisions governing the issuance of certificates to permit 
chiklren under sixteen years of age to go to work, while violation 
of the provisions limiting the hours of work of children under 
sixteen si»eme<l to be the rule rather than the exception. 

Tni-: Child L.xhok Law 

The child lalK»r law of Illinois at the time of the survev had been 
on the >tatute lK)oks for over twelve years without alteration. 
When enacted it was considered a piece of advanced legislation, 
and even then ranked among the lK*st laws in the different states. 
There were, however, certain weaknessi*s needing correction. 

lm[)ortant among theM* were the provisions for obtaining work 
certificates. It was easily j>os>il)le that under them by a little 
sharp practic*e a child might prove himself f«»urteen years of age. 
though that may not li.ive In^en the fact. The proverbial state- 
ment still hol(l> true that a chain i> a> >tr(>ng a> its weakest link. 
So thi> pnM)f of age provision \%a> a> we.ik a> the least ade(|uate 
of the pnM>ts re<|uire<l. 

Of the five kind> of pnMit enunier»ite<l three were open to easy 
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evasion. In the case of the first — the record of the last school 
census, for example — a father desiring to put his daughter to work 
could give a false figure to the school census enumerator in order 
to prove the child fourteen years of age. The census figures so 
obtained become evidence of age which cannot be questioned. 
Second, if a parent went before the juvenile court and made affi- 
davit that his child was fourteen years old his oath became proof 
of age; yet experience has shown that parents who wish to put 
their children to work before they are fourteen years of age are 
often not unwilling to swear falsely. Third, there was easy oppor- 
tunity for evasion in the last requirement — that age according 
to the school record must be accepted. One hundred and thirty- 
five of the 138 children (almost 100 per cent) granted age and 
school certificates in Springfield in the year ending April 30, 1914, 
presented this kind of proof of age. We accidentally discovered 
one instance of a certificate improperly issued under this pro- 
vision; and there was reason to think that this was not an iso- 
lated case. New York state in the requirements of the law 
covering the issuance of working certificates had proved the prac- 
ticability of requiring real age evidence and rejecting the inade- 
quate proofs accepted in Illinois. It was recommended that the 
Illinois statute be amended by removing its weak links and sub- 
stituting the provisions of the New York law.^ 

In the amount of schooling required for the issuance of certifi- 
cates the Illinois statute was also inadequate. The only requisite 
was that a child be able to read and write legibly simple sentences. 
The sentences did not even have to be in English. No test of his 
knowledge of arithmetic was required . Examination of the grades 
attained by Springfield children granted certificates in the year 
ending April 30, 1914, showed that of 131 children whose educa- 
tional standing was given, only 26 had finished grammar school, 
while 64 had not completed the sixth grade. Twenty-eight 
children were in the fifth grade when they received certificates. 

Finally, there were no requirements as to the child's physical 
condition before his working certificate was issued. An anemic 
or tubercular boy might require fresh air and sunlight, but that 

* See the original report for an indication of the provisions on the proof of 
age in the New York law. 
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fact was no l>ar to his getting a certificate to work in a Spring- 
field factory, or for that matter in a Chicago sweat-shop. That 
some safeguards should be set up in this regard is not a thei>- 
retical matter, for bv the New York law already referred to. 
physical fitness must Ix? determined through thorough examina- 
tion by a medical officer of the health department in every case 
before an employment certificate is issued. 

Child Labor Law Exforceme.nt 

So much for the provisions of the law. Its enforcement, aside 
from the work certificate provisions, was under the control of the 
State Factory Inspection Department. The results of our in- 
vestigations indicated a very unsatisfactor\' situation with regard 
to enforcement at the time of the survey. In the time available 
55 children between fourteen and sixteen years of age who had 
been granted working certificates in the past year, and selected 
at random, were followed up. These children, it will be remem- 
l>ered. might not legally work over eight hours a day or before 7 
a.m. or after 7 p.m.. or in any of an enumerated group of pro- 
hibited employments. Our endeavor was to determine how far 
these conditions were being observed. ' In addition, information 
was also secured from stores and factories and from home visits 
made for other pur|X)ses. 

The results of these inquiries indicated that enforcement of 
the child lalx)r law, t^pt^cially those sections restricting hours of 
work, was decidedly lax. Among the 55 children concerned, it 
was found thai 40, or over 70 per cent, had l)een illegally em- 
ployed; and that there were only 15 of the number that had not 
worked illegal hours. Moreover, the majority of the 15 not work- 
ing illegal hours were employed in union shops where the eight- 
hour day prevailed for all workers. 

These violations of the hour law were not merelv technical. 
Kour of the children l)egan work Iwfore 7 o'clock in the morning, 
while 21 worki^d in the evenings after 7 o'clock. Thirty-four 
worked more than eight hours a day. while 30 exceeded the weekly 
limit of forty-eight hours. In the employment of these 40 chil- 
dren there u\is a total of S(j sefniratr violations of different sections 
of the law on hours of u^ork. 
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These violations were not restricted to any one industry or 
occupation. Drug stores, however, were among the worst 
offenders. 

In the group of 55 children there were three boys who were 
engaged in occupations absolutely prohibited to children under 
sixteen years of age. Two lads of fifteen were found who had 
worked as trapper boys until the mines had shut down. One 
expressed a desire to return to the work but said his father had 
forbidden it because "so many trapper boys get consumption.'* 
A third boy of fifteen worked in a bowling alley where flagrant 
violations of the child labor law existed. Several nights in 
succession the survey found half a dozen boys not over twelve 
years of age, one or two much younger, setting up pins until 10.30 
and II p,m., though under the law no one under sixteen might be 
so employed. 

Reasons for this lack of enforcement of the law obviously 
could not be discovered without a thorough investigation of the 
State Factory Inspection Department, which was outside the 
scope of this investigation. Such facts as we gathered appeared 
to indicate the need among other things of a larger corps of fac- 
tory inspectors. Until that could be done, however, the effi- 
ciency of the inspecting force could be increased, it was pointed 
out, through: 

1. Better adjustment of the hours of inspectors' work to the 
character of their duties — especially with a view to their being 
on duty after 7 p.m., the hour beyond which children under 
sixteen are not allowed to work. 

2. Revision of other methods for discovering xiolations of the 
hours of labor law for children. 

3. Adoption of a regular policy of giving full publicity to 
successful prosecutions. 

Finally, it would promote better child lal)or law enforcement 
and prevent children from using age and school certificates as 
licenses to loaf if the truant officer would follow up children 
granted certificates to find out where and under what conditions 
they secure employment. 
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WAGES AND REC.ILARITY OF EMPLOYMENT 

The incomes of work people are a matter of community con- 
cern because they fix to a verv' great extent the standard of living 
of workers' families. Within certain limits they determine the 
kinds of houses these families live in, the quality of the food they 
eat, the kinds of clothes they wear, the amounts they are able 
to put by for a rainy day, and they have a clear bearing upon the 
family's present and future problems of self-support and economic 
independence. They also set limits to the educational advantages 
which many workmen's children may enjoy. 

Workmen's earnings, however, must Ik' measured with two 
things in mind: not alone wage rates, but also the regularity of 
employment — not to mention a third consideration, the cost of 
living. The family of a man who earns a high hourly rale, for 
example, but whose work is irregular, may not l)e as well off as 
that of a man whose wage rate is lower but who has steady em- 
ployment the year round. 

Income of C\)AL Miners 

C^oal miners represented one of the largest occupation groups 
in Springfield, roughly 2.500 residents in the city being so em- 
ployed. Wage rates were determined biennially by agreements 
between the operators and the unions. The great majority of 
workers were piiid by the ton of coal mineil. Many of the miners 
(exclusive of miners' helpers and other mine workers) were able 
to make as high as S5.00 a day when there was plenty of work. 
But work was very irregular; out of more than 300 possible 
working days in the year ending June. IQ13 — the last year before 
this investigation — the mines in Sangamon (\)unty operated an 
average of only iSi days, or only three-fifths of the time. To the 
miner and his familv this was a verv serious matter. 

Drivers, timl)ermen, and others piiid by the day were earning 
less than miners whose piiy was by the ton <»f coal mined, and 
therefore were affectetl even to a greater extent by the irregu- 
larity of the work. All were affected also by the fact that on 
many days when the mine> n|KTate<l they ran at less than capa- 
city and did not give employment to all the men in their employ. 
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Some of the workers during slack periods were trying to fill in 
the time with other work, but there were difficulties against 
accomplishing much in this way, chief among them being that 
the free days were scattered irregularly through the year and 
that few of the men possessed skill in other occupations. The 
great majority found it either impracticable or impossible to 
combine much other work with mining. The result was that 
wages for a large proportion of the men were below the minimum 
needs of an average family of five persons. 

The cause of the irregular mine work was found partly in the 
nature of the Illinois coal, which if left exposed loses some of its 
heat value and therefore production was made to vary with the 
varying seasonal demand. Another cause was found in the bi- 
ennial agreements which resulted in overproduction in the months 
immediately prior to the expiration of old agreements. The 
operation of too many mines was also a factor. 

For the improvement of conditions in the coal mining industry 
several suggestions have been made. Among these were: (i) 
extension of opportunities for miners to work in other trades 
through the development of efficient free employment agencies; 
(2) regularizing of the industry through encouragement of sum- 
mer production; (3) governmental control, such as exists in 
some foreign countries, which would prevent the opening of new 
mines unless there is commercial need for them, and (4) the 
appointment of a commission to make a study of unemployment 
insurance. All of these seemed to the survey to deserve the 
fullest, consideration. 

Manufacturing, Mechanical and Other Industries 

Irregularity of employment was found also in the manufac- 
turing and mechanical industries. Out of something over 3,700 
employes in 49 establishments for which data were available, 
about half had full-time employment in 1913; workdays for the 
other half ranged from 130 to 275 for the year. Over 403 em- 
ployes were in establishments that operated less than 250 days. 
And some of the establishments did not operate on full time on 
all the days they were open. Brick making was the most seasonal 
of the industries in the manufacturing and mechanical groups. 
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In a few of lht'>e industries attempts were l>eing made to redu<*e 
the irregularity of employment, but these had not got very far. 

Wages in these work places varied so much from industry to 
industry and from one job to another that exactitude was im- 
possible, except that unskilled labor received from $1.75 to $2.00 
a day — a larf»e proportion not over $j.8o. This wage together with 
unsteady work kept men always on the lx)rtlerline of fxiverty. 
with the result that in emergencies, sickness, accident, or unem- 
ployment, their families were forced to seek charitable aid. Thi> 
amounts in many cases to the sut>sidizing by the a)mmunity of 
establishments where wages are so low that the public and chari- 
tably inclined people have to make up the wage deficits. 

In the groups alK)ve the unskilled workers the figures, as far 
as they permit classification, appeared to show that the great 
bulk of the employes received wages ranging from $2.00 to $3.75. 
A small proportion reix»ive<l as much as $5.00 and $6.00 a day. 
In a few cases where earnings were determineil on the iKisis of 
piece work some dissiitisfaciion was found regarding the methcxls 
used in fixing the rates. 

Work in the building trades, construction work, and in street 
paving is very much affected by weather conditions and change 
of season. One large comjiany, for instance, from March until 
Noveml)er was employing 2(K) men. chiefly unskilled laborers, 
at asphalt paving: but during the thrt^* or four months following, 
when out(l(M>r work was impossible, only 15 were retained. More- 
over, during these winter months the 0)mp;iny reduced the rates 
of pay. For example, a >killed man who got $25 a week for nine 
months was piiid only Si 2 a week for the three winter months. 
In ch<K)sing the few men who were to Ik» kept on the piiyroll. men 
who were handy with t<H)ls had the l)est chaniv. In the busy 
months. t(K), the men lose a day's |>iiy whenever it rains hard 
enough to prevent work; and there were (KTasional peri<Kls of 
idleness l)etween jobs, although the company tried to transfer 
men from one job to another with as few gaps as |x>ssible. 
Even so, their t(»tal wage for the year fell considerably Ixriow 
$500. 

Among men in the building trades -iMr|H»nter>, jjiiinters. plas- 
terers, paperhanger>. plumlKTs, ga> and >tt.am fitters, sheet metal 
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workers, bricklayers, and stone masons — who, in 19 lO, numbered 
about 1,100 — irregularity of employment to a great extent offset 
the high wage rates which these workers had gained through their 
unions. Indeed the offset was such as to bring the yearly income 
down to a point where many families found it difficult to meet 
ordinary household expenses. 

Among the 1,000 to 1,200 steam railroad and street railway 
employes there was much greater regularity of work. Wages 
among the steam railroad men who were organized into unions 
ranged from $12 to $30 a week. Wages of the street-car men 
who were not organized ran from $11.97 to $16.80 a week. The 
seven-day week prevailed for both groups of railway workers. 

Laundry work was fairly regular through the year, but wages 
were very low, especially for the women workers who averaged 
about $6.00 a week. Here the wage rates were so low as to coun- 
teract to a considerable extent the advantages accruing through 
regular work. 

Mercantile Establishments 

In mercantile establishments work was also quite regular the 
year round but rates were low. The weekly wage for salesgirls 
in department stores averaged between $5.00 and $6.00. A 
number of check girls and bundle wrappers received only $j.oo to 
$4.00. 

In three five-and-ten-cent stores the number of salesgirls varied 
from 21 in the first store to 30 in the second and 35 in the third. 
No check girls or bundle wrappers are employed in the Spring- 
field five-and-ten-cent stores, but the wages of salesgirls were very 
low. The average wage was from $4.00 to $5.00 a week. One store 
started new recruits at $4.00, one at from $3.60 to $4.00, and the 
third sometimes started them at $3.50. The maximum rate for 
most positions was $5.00, but a few special tasks, like work at the 
music counter, which required piano playing, paid more. After 
seven years' experience a salesgirl in one of these stores was earning 
only $5,00, a rate which some of the store managers inferentially 
acknowledged could be maintained only because most of the 
girls lived at home and had no board to pay. The wage was 
clearly too low under any circumstances. 
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State Employment Office 
Consideration of a number of measures for improving wage 
conditions in the mines has already been urged; among them. 
greater effectiveness 
in the work of public 
employment agen- 
cies. This applies in 
greater or less degree 

fnlSSXtO maximum except for also. 

As far as income 
is aflfected by unem- 
ployment, some relief 
should be afforded 
through the develnp- 
menl of efficient ma- 
chinery for bringing 
together the man out 
of work and the em- 
ployer needing work- 
ers. This, of course, 
is the function of the 
public employment 

In the eight public 
free employment 
offices located in the 
larger cities of Illi- 
nois, the state had 
thus made some pro- 
vision up to the time 
of the survey for help- 
ing the man out of work to find employment; but the office 
located in Springfield at least had not reached a high state of 
efficiency. 

The office was centrally located on the second floor of a busi- 
ness building. The staff consisted of a superintendent who was 
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formerly a mine manager, an assistant superintendent who was 
formerly a jail keeper, a woman clerk in charge of the woman*s 
department, a stenographer, and a janitor. Only the janitor 
and stenographer were required to pass civil service tests. The 
others were appointed by the governor. Each new state admin- 
istration, therefore, meant a new office force, a situation which 
almost necessarily interferes with efficient conduct of the work. 

The class of labor served was almost entirely the unskilled. 
Of 3,773 positions reported to have been secured for men in the 
year ending September 30, 1913, practically half of the applicants, 
or 1,912, were recorded as getting jobs as ''laborers,*' 315 as 
handy-men, 262 as farmers or farm laborers, while the positions 
of the remainder, about one-third of all the applicants, were 
divided in the main between those of dish washers, house men, 
f)orters, teamsters, and drivers. Almost no positions were se- 
cured in factories or offices and few were secured in the building 
trades. 

Of the 1,194 positions reported as secured for women, 1,150, 
or over 95 per cent, were in domestic and personal service — 
chiefly as day workers, house workers, or laundresses in private 
families, hotels, and restaurants. A few positions were secured 
in offices, but none in stores or factories. While no one would 
dispute the importance of this kind of assistance to the unskilled, 
it was nevertheless clear that there were other important groups 
who needed the service also, and this was particularly true in 
Springfield, where there were no private employment agencies 
operating. 

A further examination of the activ^ities of the office revealed 
two vital weaknesses in its administration: first, that there was 
no follow-up work to see whether applicants referred to positions 
actually secured them; second, that in cases where no position 
was open for an applicant when he applied, no further effort was 
made to secure work for him. 

The seriousness of the first condition is illustrated when an 
employer asks that a workman be sent him and the free employ- 
ment agency sends a man who never shows up. When this 
happens once or twice the employer comes to look upon the 
employment office as undependable, and ceases to use it when he 
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In Springfield, as has been said, applications for work were 
ordinarily accepted only when applicants could be referred im- 
mediately to positions; in Milwaukee effort was made to register 
all applicants and to find work for them. In Springfield appli- 
cation blanks were filed away in a store room; in Milwaukee 
they were placed first in a ''waiting*' file, and when positions were 
secured they were transferred to a permanent file, so placed as to 
be conveniently referred to by the clerk who received applica- 
tions. In Springfield when an applicant was sent to a position 
his record was closed; in Milwaukee he was given an unstamped 
post card to be delivered to the employer, who was requested to 
post it after indicating whether the applicant was given employ- 
ment. If in the course of a few days the card had not been re- 
turned, the agency communicated with the employer over the 
telephone to discover the result. Only after a position was ac- 
tually taken was it counted among those filled. In Springfield 
no well-considered plans had been laid to gain the co-operation 
of employers and workers; in Milwaukee an advisory committee 
of representative employers, employes, and public officials had 
helped to gain for the public employment office widespread in- 
terest and co-operation. As a result of its methods large employ- 
ers of labor were beginning to rely upon the Milwaukee bureau 
in selecting their help. On the other hand, of all the factory and 
store managers and other employers interviewed in the course of 
this investigation, and it was a goodly number, not one took the 
Springfield free employment agency seriously or thought that it 
was rendering an important service. 

Changes recommended in order to improve the service were : 

1. The selection of officers by civil service tests to secure more 
efficient management and to prevent a complete change of force 
with every change in state administration. 

2. An advisory committee of representative employers and 
workers in order to secure better co-operation between em- 
ployers, workers, and the bureau. 

3. Rearrangement of office space so as to supply an adequate 
waiting room for applicants. Separation of skilled from unskilled 
workers would help the bureau to do more effective service for 
skilled men. 
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4. An adequate record system of applicants for work and for 
help. 

5. All applications should he registered. 

6. The scope of activities should he extended to include skilled 
as well as unskilled workers. 

7. More adequate funds should l)e made available for adver- 
tising in Springfield and neightx)ring districts, and to provide 
salaries large enough to command first-rate ability for the staff. 

The reorganization of the eight independent state employment 
offices under a bureau of a new department of labor was further 
recommended. But whether or not the recommendation is fol- 
lowed in its details, the need for some form of central aintrol over 
these public offices was clear. Such control would not only pro- 
mote more efficient administrative methcxis, but would make 
possible effective exchange of information l)etween bureaus so 
that not only in the city but throughout the state workers could 
be sent where needed; and as far as possible, long pericxls of 
unempK)yment. which so greatly reduce the annual earnings of 
so many workers, might lie eliminatwl. The institution of im- 
pn)ved meth<xls in the Springfield offiiv should not, however, 
wait upon this centralization plan.* 

HOIKS OK l.ABOR 

Krom two {x>ints of view hours of lalxir have bearing upon 
s<M^ial welfare: first. !)erause long hours of work seriously affect 
the workers* welU)eing, and consecjuently are intimately related 
to pu!)lic health : st^'cond. I)ecause they affect the extent and possi- 
bilities of wage-earners particifxiting in the civic life and activities 
of the community. 

As to the first, fatigue is the result of the poisoning of the body 
by waste substances pHxhiced through physical activity. This 
has l)een demon>trate<l >rientific.iliy by running a dog until ex- 
hau>ted and then tran>fu>in^ M)me of it> bI(NMi into a dog that 
had not l)een exercisetl. The latter imme<liately showed signs of 

' Othrr suKK^"^' •'*""* roij.iniin^ Tn«*th«nl«» ot litMlm^ uiih unt-niploynirnt and 
inaiie()iMte w,n:e> .inion^ utiNkillol u<»rkrrN atv iiuKii* in the >umnitng up of 
rtconimen(lati4in% on induMrial (t>n4iition<« lH*ti:innin^ un |u^r H^. 
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fatigue.^ Work produces the poison of fatigue, and, as every one 
knows, if work is continued long enough a point of exhaustion 
is finally reached — the fatigue poison getting the upper hand. Of 
course the body attempts at once to rid itself of these toxic 
impurities. While work is continued, however, in most occupa- 
tions at least, waste products are created faster than they can be 
thrown off. For this reason people are unable to work on in- 
definitely but are forced to take alternate periods of work with 
periods of rest. If good health is to continue, these periods of 
rest must be sufficient to permit the body, by functioning nor- 
mally, to throw off the fatigue before taking up new work. 
Otherwise cumulation of fatigue will gradually exhaust vitality 
and undermine health, making the victim unusually subject to 
disease and premature old age. It is upon the basis of such facts 
as these that the United States Supreme Court has upheld laws 
restricting the hours of women and children as the legitimate 
use of the police power of the state for the protection of public 
health. 

As to the effect of hours of work upon citizenship, it is part of 
the principle of democracy that people shall have leisure time to 
keep themselves informed and to maintain an intelligent interest 
in public affairs. The barrier against developing such civic in- 
terests set up, for example, by the twelve-hour day and seven- 
day week in the steel industry, which still obtain to a considerable 
extent, is one of the grounds upon which the industry has been 
severely condemned in recent years. With full allowance for all 
the mitigating circumstances, the fact nevertheless remains that 
such conditions, in addition to other unwholesome effects, destroy 
and prevent the best community life. 

Hours in Manufacturing Establishments 

As in the case of wages, comprehensive information regarding 
hours of labor was difficult to secure, for the working day varies 
not only from industry to industry, but from shop to shop, and 
between departments of the same shop. For wage-earners in the 

* For a full discussion of the nature and effects of fatigue see Gold mark, 
Josephine: Fatigue and Efficiency. Russell Sage Foundation Publication, 
New York, 19 12. 
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Springfield manufacturing establishments, however, fairly com- 
plete information regarding hours of lalx>r was available. 

The first fact to be noted was that the great majority of the 
workers in all establishments — 85 per cent — were working nine 
hours or more a day. Only 13 per cent worked eight hours or less. 
It ap|K*ars, therefore, that in manufacturing at least, the eight- 
hour day toward which the leaders of the labor movement thn>ugh- 
out the country are working was still a gocxl way from iH'ing 
achieved in Springfield. 

On the other hand shorter hours were the rule in union shops. 
Among employes in these shops, for example, 54 per cent had an 
eight-hour day. while in the unorganized establishments only 7 
per cent worked eight hours or less. Only 13 per cent of the men 
in the union shops, moreover, worked ten hours as compared with 
37 per cent in the non-union work places. These figures tend 
strongly to support the trade unionists* point that organized 
workers are able to gain, and do gain for themselves, advantages 
which workers acting individually do not enjoy; and they refute 
the claim of many employers who oppose organization of their 
workers that they voluntarily grant all of the benefits which 
employes might secure through the union. 

Mink, BriLDiMi, R.\ilw.\v, .\ni) Othkr Workkrs 

As in manufacturing establishments, the majority of organizetl 
workers in other <HVupiilions had gainecl the eight-hour day. 
The strongest lalK)r union group in Springfield undoubtedly was 
the miners, who had 10 local unions with a total membership of 
about 2,5(K). The mines of the vicinity were l>eing run on a 
strictly closeil shop basis, and since 1898. when the unions won 
a great victory in this industry, the eight-hour day had prevailed. 

Most of the other trailes, however, were not loo per cent or- 
ganizeil: and many workers in the trade were working longer 
hours. This was true, for example, of many lK)iler makers, 
machinists, iron moulders, and carjx'nters. 

Employment on the railroad offeri^d an illustration of a cx>mbi- 
nation of long hours with work re(]uiring stranu^d attention, and 
with fatal results waiting ,is «i |K*nalty for relaxwl watchfulness. 
Practically all ot the 1,000 men connected with the various rail- 
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roads running into Springfield were working a ten-hour day or 
night as the case might be. Irregular hours and the unbroken 
periods of work for week after week and month after month, 
without a regular day of rest, were other arduous features of rail- 
way employment. Seven-day labor, moreover y was the rule among 
railroad employes. 

Conditions on the street railway were similar to those on the 
steam railroads, though the nine-hour day was more common 
and hours more regular. The conductors and motormen were 
working in two shifts, one from 6 a.m. to 3 p.m., the other from 
3 p.m. until midnight. Employment, moreover, was on a seven-day 
week basis, although it was possible for men to get a day oflf now 
and then, with loss of pay. 

Other instances of seven-day labor were found scattered 
throughout the city. Messenger boys were working seven days, 
and the same held true for bootblacks, whose hours were exces- 
sively long and who were working under something akin to the 
padrone system, the boys being boarded and housed together by 
their employers. At one stand the hours of the boys, who ranged 
in age from seventeen to twenty-one, were from fourteen and 
one- half to sixteen and one-half hours. In addition they worked 
two hours on Sundays, making a work week of seven days and over 
ninety hours. Seven-day labor, however, was not confined to 
male workers but was found also among women and to some ex- 
tent among children. 

Neither of the telephone companies, moreover, had seen fit to 
arrange its schedule so that every employe could receive one day 
off each week. Girl operators for both concerns were required 
to work at least every other Sunday and so received only one day 
off in every fourteen. Restaurant workers were in many in- 
stances also subjected to the seven-day week. 

Certain tasks under our complex city life need to be performed 
for seven days a week, and there seem to be reasons which justify 
Sunday work in some instances; but there are few occupations 
in which it is not possible for an employer to adjust his force of 
workers so that each employe may enjoy at least one day of rest 
in seven, whether it be Sunday or some other day. 
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Hours of Women Workers 

It was thus clear from our investigations that a much larger 
proportion of male than female workers in Springfield were enjoy- 
ing an eight-hour clay. The carpenters, painters, bricklayers, 
ami other buikiing trade workers, the miners, printers, cigar 
makers, and manv other male workers had l)een able to make 

m 

this gain. But their wives and sisters and daughters, whose 
physical resistance to the strain of industrial occupations was less 
than theirs, and who l)esides generally have home tasks after their 
exhausting day outside, for the most part were working in Spring- 
field factories, stores, and laundries from nine to ten hours a day. 

One reason for this undoubtediv was the fact that women 
workers were almost entirely unorganized. A few of them were 
memlxTs of a weak laundry workers* union and a few profited by 
the strength of the men's unions in the printing and cigar-making 
trades; but aside from these instances unionism had been ver\' 
little utilized for them. 

The women had. on the other hand, gained some protection 
from long hours of work through legislation, although much less 
than has lx?en afforded women workers in many other states. 
The law, which set a standarti much t<K) low, seemed for the 
most piirt to l)e <>bserved throughout the city — which obser\'ance 
in view of the ten-hour day legally allowed, employers could 
hardly in reason have failed in. More than a majority of the 
women workers engage<l in manufacturing in Springfield were 
employee! in three factories: the watch, meter, and shoe facto- 
ries. The first two. at the time of this investigation, were operated 
on a nine-hour and on a six-<lav basis, with S<iturdav afternoons 
off the year round and two weeks of vacation without pay. 
Women workers in these factories were all provided with com- 
fortable seats having backs and were seated at their work. On 
the whole, working conditions in these establishments were ex- 
tx'llent and the tasks to which women were assigned did not 
re<|uire much physical exertion. .At the shoi' factor\* a six-day 
schwiule of ten hours a day ( nine on Saturdays) was lieing followed 
and working conditions were less s^itisfactory. .AlMiut 400 women 
and girls were employed. 
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Women workers in the laundries, except on Saturdays when 
they left in the afternoon as soon as the clothes on hand were 
finished, were also required to work the full quota of ten hours a 
day allowed by the law. The conditions under which these hours 
were worked were often fatiguing. The majority of the women 
stood at their work, though experience elsewhere has shown that 
some of the tasks performed in Springfield in a standing position 
could be done quite satisfactorily sitting. 

In the stores of Springfield where women were employed the 
ten-hour limit was reached on only one day of the week. A nine- 
hour day prevailed on the first five days of the week. No viola- 
tion of the women's ten-hour law was found in any Springfield 
mercantile establishment — but so long a day would itself, in 
certain other states, have constituted a violation. One five-and- 
ten-cent store was giving all girls who had been employed a year 
or more a week's vacation on pay. A department store was also 
giving such employes a week's vacation on pay. 

Night work was required of a limited number of telephone 
operators. A young girl of sixteen, for example, was employed 
by one company on the night shift from 9.30 p.m. to 7 the next 
morning; but her mother worried so much about her being away 
at night that she finally had to give it up. Hours of work did not 
exceed nine per day and in some cases they were seven. 

Besides the telephone operators who worked at night, a few 
women were engaged in night work in restaurants and hotels. 
Unlike the law of New York state already held by the courts to 
be a proper measure for the protection of the health and morals of 
women, ihe Illinois law permitted women or girls over sixteen years 
of age to be employed during any hours of the night. 

Thus in the industrial protection being given women Illinois 
was far from being abreast of the times. In failing to place 
greater restrictions upon the hours of women workers, it not only 
lagged behind the more progressive states but also behind the 
other great manufacturing states of Massachusetts, Pennsyl- 
vania, and New York. 
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ONE HUNDRED WAGE-EARNERS' FAMILIES 

The main features of the industrial and work situation in 
Springfield — physical hazards, factory inspection, workmen's 
compensation, child labor, wages and irregularity of work, em- 
ployment agencies, hours of work, labor legislation, and related 
matters — have now been reviewed. In planning the survey it 
was felt, however, that the investigations should be carried fur- 
ther — that as far as possible the effect of industrial conditions, 
particularly wages and unemployment, upon family life should 
be learned ; for results in that connection are important not alone 
from the standpoint of the individual but also of the community. 
A study of conditions in loo wage-earners* families was therefore 
made. These families included 573 persons, 272 of whom were 
employed in gainful occupations. 

There is no claim that the 100 families selected are absolutely 
representative of Springfield's working population, for there is 
no known method by which 100 entirely representative families 
might be selected. The intention, however, was to make them 
as nearly representative as possible, and care was used to that end. 

Proportions Gainfully Employed 

The first fact which stood out in reviewing the results is the 
large proportion of persons over fourteen years of age who were 
gainfully employed. Of the males sixteen years of age and over, 
96 per cent were in gainful occupations; and of the females of 
sixteen years and over, 45 per cent were so employed. Out of a 
total of 378 members of these 100 families who were fourteen 
years of age or over, 266, or 70 per cent, contributed to the 
family income. In more than half the families there were three 
or more contributors to the family support. Practically all who 
were able were obliged to help in order to secure moderately good 
conditions of life. 

The proportion of wage-earning children was very large. Of 
the 57 between fourteen and sixteen years old, 41, or 72 per cent, 
were gainfully employed ; and a number under fourteen brought 
in a few dollars now and then. 
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Wages and Unemployment 

When employed, lo out of the 70 fathers whose wage rates 
were reported received less than $12 a week; 32 received from 
$12 to $20; 28 received $20 or more; and the wages of the others 
were not reported or could not be estimated. 

Of all the other males employed for whom information was avail- 
able, one-third earned less than $7.00 a week, one-half less than 
$10. Among the women of sixteen years and over, more than 
one-fourth earned less than $6.00, and almost 70 per cent less 
than $8.00 a week. 

Wage rates, however, are more significant in connection with 
regularity of employment. Of all members of these families who 
contributed to the family income, two out of every five reported 
irregular employment for the previous year — and irregular em- 
ployment meant the loss of from several weeks to six months. 

No accurate count of wages or days employed was kept by the 
workers interviewed. A few other tests were applied, however, 
as casting light upon the adequacy or inadequacy of earnings. 

Other Tests 

Of the 57 families supplying information on rent, over half 
lived in houses which rented for less than $12 a month. They 
were mostly four- or five-room houses without city water, gas, 
electricity, or inside toilets. The insanitary surface well was the 
water supply. Some of these houses were crowded because of the 
necessity of taking in lodgers. Thirteen of the 100 families had 
to suffer infringement upon home privacy and the inconvenience 
entailed by taking boarders or lodgers, or both. One family of 
seven living in three rooms took in lodgers. 

Of 56 persons discovered in the investigation who had left 
school before sixteen years of age, 25, or nearly half, had left 
because their parents had not felt able to continue them in school. 
It IS true, of course, that many children, boys particularly, drop 
out as soon as possible because the school work as at present 
conducted is nowhere nearly as interesting to them as the work 
of the world; nevertheless the numbers leaving school because 
of the family's pressing need of income is large. There was 
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reason to believe that a considerable numl)er of Springfield chil- 
dren — running close to loo per year — were dropping out of schocil 
for the latter reason. Most of the occupations they went into 
were **blind alley" jobs, which did not offer training or possi- 
bilities of advancement. 

0\'er one-fourth of the mothers in the loo families were earning 
money to augment the family income; and in some cases this 
meant neglect of children. One woman had done washing for 
twenty-six years until all her children were of legal age to work. 

Thirty-nine of the families were saving in the form of pay- 
ments on a home. A few more had bank savings; and five out 
of every* six carried insurance, the amounts usually lx*ing only 
enough to a)ver burial costs. 

It is a significant fact that of these families of Springfield wage- 
earners as many as 9 fXT cx'nt were living so near the margin of 
dependency that death, sickness, or unemployment — events 
which mav reasonablv Ix* l(X)ked for in ever\' worker's familv — 
had obliged them to set^k charitable relief. 

Finally, conditions found in Springfield showed clearly, as 
they have in other investigations elsewhere, the imfwrtant part 
which low wages and unemployment play in the problems of bad 
housing, child lal)or, evasion of the laws as to compulsory* educa- 
tion. neglecte<l childhcMKl. and the predisposition of families to 
physical and often moral breakdowns. No solution of these prob- 
lems, therefore, will l)e etTective that d<K's not eliminate the great 
economic waste of unemployment and correct the evil of low wages. 

IM)rsTRL\L BKTTKRMKNT IN SPRI.Ni.KIKLD 

Forces for Improvement 

While, as we have st^»n, some industrial conditions in Spiing- 
lield were found to l)e fairly siitisfactory. there were many more 
that in important particulars failed to meet the minimum stan- 
danls which the general public kniks u|K)n as re»i.s<>na!)le. These 
neetled improvement or correlation. The immeili»ite and im|K>r- 
tant (|uestion was. what forces may Ih' counteil ufxin tt) foruanl 
this in<hi>irial ln-tterment. 

Thne ^;n^up^ of inleresleil parties have a share in cliti'nniiiing 
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industrial conditions: employers, workers, and the public. It 
is through these groups — employers acting together in some de- 
gree but for the most part singly, employes acting individually 
and through labor organizations, and the public acting through 
crystallized public opinion and the power of the state — that in- 
dustrial improvement has been brought about in the past; and 
the same groups must be looked to for constructive action in the 
future. 

Of the three, employers have the largest power and therefore 
the largest responsibility in determining industrial conditions. 
Except where labor unions force concessions, or where laws laying 
down definite requirements are enforced, employers have large 
latitude in fixing wage rates, methods of payment, hours of labor, 
conditions as to safety and sanitation, and regularity of employ- 
ment. They may choose whom they will employ, and in a large 
proportion of cases may discharge workers when and for such 
causes as they see fit. 

Economic forces, however, set substantial limitations to entire 
freedom of action by employers — particularly through the work- 
ing of demand and supply in the labor market — and employers, 
therefore, are not always free to make the improvements that 
they are willing and ready to make. This, on the other hand, 
may not be accepted as a wholly valid excuse; for there are 
other economic forces, only now being discovered and experi- 
mented with, which when taken advantage of work toward free- 
ing the employer to make some at least of the improvements 
that he favors. These are forces tending toward increased effi- 
ciency and reduced costs of production through greater considera- 
tion of the human factor in industry. Economies appear to be 
possible, for example, through shorter working hours that lower 
the accident rate, and that allow time for recuperation from 
fatigue; through the elimination of unemployment periods, thus 
escaping costs due to changes in the labor force; through in- 
creased wages — whatever the figure set by competition in the 
labor market may be — that would enable workers to raise their 
standard of living and thus maintain a higher degree of resistance 
against sickness; through larger participation of the workers in 
management; and through other measures. 
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Industrial Betterment by Employers 

No employer in Springfield, as far as we were able to learn, 
was paying wages alx)ve the straight market rate. Neither was 
any case discovered in which an employer of his own initiative, 
for humanitarian reasons, had reduced the hours of labor of 
those in his employ. Even in safeguarding workers from in- 
dustrial health hazards only one factor>' among those xisited 
showed a definite effort to do more than the law required: 
and even in that factory legal requirements were violated in 
some particulars. Several employers, however, gave workers 
short vacations on pay, among them a telephone company, two 
department stores, and a five-and- ten -cent store. In most of 
these cases one week was given to employes who had worked a 
year or more. Other factories visited either gave no vacations 
or else allowed them without pay. 

A considerable numl)er of employers provided lunch and rest 
rooms for their workers, especially where many women were 
employwl. These were found at the two laundries visited, at 
two of the department stores, in a telephone office, and in one 
large factory. Doubtless similar provisions were made at some 
work placets not visited. Usually the lunch room was merely a 
place where the workers could go to eat luncheons brought from 
home; but one telephone company supplied a light luncheon free 
and employed a matron to l(X)k after the lunch and rest rooms. 
At the street railwav car barns, where men were often idle wail- 
ing assignments, a library, club rooms, and baths were main- 
tained. Aside, however, from these limited activities Spring- 
field employers had done very little in the way of welfare work. 

Industrial Improvkmknts TiiRouiii the Workers 

A girl earning 55.00 a week in a Springfield department store 
shortly l^'fore the survey asked for a wage increase. She was 
told that if she wasn't siitisfii*d she could go elsewhere. To the 
store her loss was of small consetjuence. Another girl willing to 
work for S5.(K) would take her place, and work in the store wc»uld 
move along as it ha<l In^fore. But to the girl the alternative wa> 
serious. It meant staying at less than a living wage, or possible 
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temporary unemployment while seeking another place. Work- 
ingmen, moreover, with families to support, when placed in 
similar situations, hesitate a good deal before giving up em- 
ployment, and many stay at a wage below what they think they 
deserve rather than venture on the uncertain hope of securing 
higher wages elsewhere. 

The case of the girl illustrates the general truth that acting 
alone employes are practically powerless to win wage concessions, 
shorter hours, or better work conditions, for they have no means 
of enforcing their demands. Experience has shown that it is 
only by acting together that they can force hours down and 
wages up, or bring about other improvements. The labor union 
movement, therefore, offers an effective means by which employes 
may do something worth while toward industrial betterment. 

Labor Unions 

Although for many years there had been occasional activity 
toward organizing the workers, the labor union movement did 
not really get under way in Springfield until the 90's. The 
plumbers and the bricklayers and masons were organized in that 
year; the bakers, pressmen, and boiler makers in 1892. In June, 
1893, representatives of the barbers, cigar makers, plasterers, 
printers, painters, mine workers, and hodcarriers met and es- 
tablished the Springfield Federation of Labor, securing a charter 
from the American Federation of Labor. From that time, 
although different locals had occasional setbacks, the growth of 
the movement in the city was steady. 

At the time of the survey 52 different working groups were 
represented in Springfield*s central labor body, classified under 
six main divisions: mining, manufacturing and mechanical 
industries, building and construction, trade, transportation, and 
miscellaneous. 

There was also affiliated with the central body a women's 
trade union league and a federal labor union, the latter being 
composed of labor union sympathizers not then engaged in any 
trade. Besides the locals which make up the Springfield Federa- 
tion of Labor there were also unions not affiliated with the Central 
Federation among locomotive engineers, firemen, conductors, 
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and switchmen on railroads running into Springfield. Roughly 
speaking, at least 80 per cent of the workers in the organized 
trades were memlwrs of the union. The most marked exception 
to this was the laundr>' workers* local, which had been able to 
gain a foothold in but one establishment. The retail clerks' 
union was also rather weak. 

It was not possible for us to state the exact percentage of work- 
ers in Springfield who were members of unions, for a number of 
the unions could not supply the data. From the figures prepared 
by some of the unions, however, it appears reasonably correct to 
put the proportion of the male wage-earners in the city who were 
union members (including the miners of course) at a little under 
50 per cent, while of the female wage-earners less than 5 per cent 
were union members. Trades requiring a high degree of skill, 
and establishments largely patronized by working people, were 
generally well organized. Only about 12 per cent of workers in 
manufacturing establishments were members of unions. 

Judging from the data supplied by over half of the various 
local unions, these organizations had been effective in increasing 
wages for their members. Most of the unions reported increases 
in the five years prior to the survey, the hourly rate for sheet 
metal workers, for example, having advanced from 45 cents to 
50 cents; for journeymen stone cutters, from 50 to S6}4 cents; 
for ice men. from 20 to 25 cents; and on through practically all 
the list. There were no important decreases. 

Similarly, as to hours, many of the locals reported reductions 
in hours |xt day or per week in the last five years. Sheet metal 
workers, for example, with an eight-hour day five years before, 
had recently retluced their hours per week from forty-eight to 
forty-four. Hours of journeymen stone cutters hati l^een re- 
duceil in the siime wav; of ice men, from sixtv-six to sixtv. In a 
numlKT of castas where there had Inren no reduction in hours, the 
eight-hour day had \>wn gained five years lH*f<)re. In the major- 
ity of cas<.\s the improvements lx)th as to hours and wages had 
been brought alnuit without strikes. 

Practically all of the unions providwl l)enefits to memlxTS or 
their families in cases of sickness, accident, de^ith. unemploy- 
ment, or old age. Not all provided for all these contingencies, 
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but practically all provided for some of them. On the other 
hand, though the need was evident, there were no important 
evidences of effectiveness on the part of the unions in improving 
the state inspection service into industrial conditions, or in 
securing through other methods better enforcement of the labor 
laws — particularly those relating to child labor. 

Among skilled men workers the unions would undoubtedly con- 
tinue to maintain their strength and perhaps increase it; but 
among unskilled men and among women workers, labor organ- 
ization, though it should be striven for, nevertheless did not look 
so hopeful. In the skilled trades, therefore, male workers acting 
through their unions, might be counted on to play a part in indus- 
trial betterment, but among unskilled men and among women 
workers — where conditions were farthest from satisfactory — em- 
ployers and the public must be relied upon chiefly for improve- 
ment measures in the very immediate future. 

Labor Legislation 

That the public has a stake in industrial questions and should 
shoulder its responsibility was recognized in a substantial manner 
in Illinois when in 1893 a State Department of Factories and 
Workshops was created and laws were enacted prohibiting em- 
ployment of children under fourteen years of age, or of women, in 
the manufacture of wearing apparel, for more than eight hours a 
day and forty-eight a week. Previously, in 1877 and again in 
1891 there had been efforts at child labor legislation, but failure 
to provide state inspectors to enforce the laws rendered the acts 
ineffective. Since 1893, the extension of state control over 
industry has been almost continuous. A listing of the more im- 
portant enactments showed a fairly rapid extension of the field 
of labor laws and a gradual strengthening of requirements — but 
an extension that is not at all unique for an industrial state. 
Other states had legislated in fields not entered in Illinois, as 
seen, for example, in their establishment of minimum wage 
boards, the prohibition of night work by women, the limitation of 
the workday of eight hours for women, the guarantee of one day 
of rest in seven to workers, the enactment of compulsory com- 
pensation laws, and other measures. That the public will exer- 
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cise increasing influence through legislation for improved in- 
dustrial conditions appears certain, and should l)e encouraged, 
particularly with reference to the strengthening of the child 
labor laws, the reduction of the hours of working women, the 
protection of workers from physical hazards, and the establish- 
ment of minimum wage machiner>'. 

Other Public Activities 

The influence of the community is potent in ways other than 
through legislation. Important, in this connection, is the ex- 
istence of a public opinion that insists upon the fair and full en- 
forcement of legislation touching industrial matters; that demands 
intelligent and even-handed treatment of the interests of both 
employer and employe Iwfore the courts and by court officers: 
that, in other disputed issues where no official tribunal has juris- 
diction, will guarantee to both sides equal consideration before 
claims are decided; that would make it hard for industries and 
commercial enterprises maintaining conditions lx?low a reasonable 
standard to do business in the community; and that would work 
through other channels as occasion demands. 

Some of these may take form in the establishment and mainte- 
nance of agencies to furnish pertinent information on the quality 
of present law enforcement (through bureaus of government re- 
search, commit tei*s and commissions on public efficiency, indus- 
trial surveys, etc.); in the si*lection of persons for judicial posi- 
tions who reix)gnize the importance and complexity of industrial 
questions and have gone to some pains to make themseU'es 
intelligent upon them; in the creation of machinery' for arbitra- 
tion and conciliation of industrial differences; and in the organ- 
ization and sup|>ort of quasi-public institutions, such as consum- 
ers* leagues, civic improvement societies, and an independent 
press and pulpit, which affonl opportunity in the public interest 
to thresh out acute industrial situations and to take organizes! 
action. This field of activity offers unlimited possibilities for 
public service; luit in many n^gards it was still virgin soil in 
Springfield. 

At the same time the community must Ik* willing and expect 
to lK*ar its share of the legitimate cost of maintaining good in- 
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dustrial standards. There undoubtedly are many cases in which 
employers are already doing all that they can. In such cases, 
where the cost of necessary improvements cannot be financed 
out of the reasonable proceeds of the business, the public, grant- 
ing that the business satisfies a real need in the community, 
must be prepared to assume its part of the extra charges, which 
in most cases would take the form of increased prices. In other 
words, in addition to giving its preference to establishments meet- 
ing good standards as to work conditions, the public should be 
ready to pay its just share of the costs involved. 

Let us look now at the more specific measures for improvement 
that needed to be adopted and the particular division or sub- 
groupings of these social forces that should give assistance. 

Reorganization of State Industrial Bodies into a Depart- 
ment OF Labor and Mining 

The first and one of the most important conclusions regarding 
industrial conditions in Springfield was that the state bodies 
having to do with industrial conditions should be reorganized into 
a single Department of Labor and Mining. While the survey has 
dealt primarily with conditions in Springfield and Sangamon 
County, it was nevertheless clear that some of the remedies for 
local industrial evils must come through action by the state. 
Springfield cannot disengage itself from the state in these matters, 
and there was reason to believe that industrial conditions in many 
other parts of the state were no better than here. Springfield, 
moreover, had a special responsibility for assisting toward a 
better situation because of its natural position of leadership in 
the state and because it was no longer uninformed upon its more 
urgent needs. 

It has been seen that much confusion prevailed in administering 
the labor laws (and in the laws themselves) because of the nu- 
merous unco-ordinated state bodies that had to do with industry 
and labor. For example, in the reporting of work accidents 
similar establishments were required in some cases to report to 
entirely different authorities, and the different state authorities 
did not compile these facts for the same periods. Again there 
was considerable difference in the methods and thoroughness in 
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the work of the mine inspectors, railway safety inspectors, and 
those charged with inspecting factories, mercantile establish- 
ments, mills, workshops, and so on. 

// was, therefore, recommended that the numerous independent 
bodies dealinf^ with labor conditions be consolidated into one state 
department, to be called the Department of Labor and Mining, 
with bureaus organized to have charge of special work. These should 
include a bureau of inspection responsible for railroad, factory, and 
other inspection service, except mining; a bureau of child labor; of 
employment, including supervision of the public employment agen- 
cies; of mining; of research and labor statistics; and any other 
bureaus that may later be needed. The plan of reorganization 
should provide for the establishment of an Industrial Commission 
as an integral part of the new labor department, with the commission, 
instead of a single commissioner, acting as the executive head of the 
department. 

This consolidation and co-ordination of functions was urged as 
of primar>' importance in improving labor conditions all along the 
line, insuring safety from accident and disease, reducing child 
labor and unemployment, prohibiting the extension of work peri- 
ods beyond legal hours, and securing Ix^tter industrial relations. 

Indistrial Commission 

It was seen thai s;ifetv from fire and other accidents while at 
work, and from disi^'ase due to work conditions, presented serious 
problems in Springfield. In some instances these were due to 
lack of law enforcx'menl; in others to inadi^]uate legislation. 
Remeilies for iKK)r enforcement have alreatly lx*en discussed. 
Where inadequate legislation was the cause two courses were 
open. In some instantx^s it might Ik* advisiible to handle partic- 
ular evils through s|x»cific legislaticm; but for the great majority 
of the varying, detaileii, and multitudinous conditions presenting 
physical ha/anls it was not practicable to trust to specific laws. 
It was riromnuMiditI iiisti'ad that an act Ik» |Kissed laying down 
the general principle, as is done by the \Vist^)nsin law, that all 
phux»s of employment must !k' siife and that ever\' employer must 
furnish and use siifety devices and s^ifeguards, "and shall do 
every other thing reasonably necx'ssary to protect the life, health, 
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safet>% and wdfare of emploN-es/' It was furihor neci>mmciuicd 
that^ as a part of the plan to reor^niie the state industrial ai^et^^ 
des, an industrial commission or industrial Ixxwl l>e creatxxi as a 
part of the new labor department, and charged with adminis* 
tering the law — the commission to l>e composi^eil of three or fi\*e 
members haNing equal poi^-ers, one of whom should lx> chairman « 
For the assistance of the commission, advisor\' ci>mmittet*s, u|x>n 
which both emplo>'ers and employs are represontotl, should Ik^ 
provided for. The commission should also be in executiw ix>n- 
trol of the reorganized labor department. 

The industrial commission should haN'e jurisiHclion owr pUux^s 
of employment, and be vested with power to ascertain and pre- 
scribe standards of safety, to order safeguards and safety doviix*8, 
to fix reasonable standards for the construction, re|>iiir, and main- 
tenance of places of employment, and to issue orders dosigiKHl to 
protect the life, health, safety, and welfare of emplo>TS, and to 
act as a board of arbitration, mediation, and conciliation. The 
law creating the commission should provide for prompt and full 
reporting of all accidents to this single Ixxly. Thus, instead of 
enacting special laws, the commission should, after an investiga- 
tion and a hearing in each case, issue an order covering 
the point in question.* 

Workmen's Compensation 

Again, the investigations in Springfield .showed that while the 
workmen's compensation law established greater justice in re- 
muneration for work accidents, it failed, in many of the most 
hazardous occupations, because of its optional feature, to ac- 
complish without litigation prompt and specific comiHjnsation 
for industrial injuries. A new law, or amendment to the old law, 
much more firmly establishing the basic principle of comiKMisa- 
tion — that industry should bear the costs of injuries due to 
hazards which it has introduced — should l)e securer! . The law 
should thus make compensation compulw^ry. This wr>uld not 

*See Industrial Commission I^w, I^ws r/f Wi^ronwn, 1911, ('hii\tif.r 485. 

For a full description and discussion of the inrlu»trial rommifMii«/n uUm net* 
report written by Prof, fohn R. Commons and stoned hy a majr/rity of the 
members of the United States Commission on fmiustrial Kelationn in thf 
final report of the commission. 
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only provide more adequately for injured workers, but would 
prove another powerful influence for the prevention of acci- 
dents. 

The administration of the workmen's compensation act should 
be made a function of the industrial commission of the reorgan- 
ized labor department. 

Health Insurance 

Conditions affecting health in Springfield industries have been 
shown to be of great variety and in many instances to constitute 
real dangers. Some of these conditions could be changed through 
preventive action either voluntarily taken by employers and 
workers, or required by state regulation, or through both means. 
Some of the resulting damages might be borne by employers 
through a broad interpretation of the compensation laws; but 
there would still remain a large amount of occupational sickness 
falling as a disproportionately heavy economic and physical bur- 
den upon the shoulders of the worker. It should not be his loss, 
but should at least be shared, if not entirely borne, by the indus- 
try and the public. A means to this end is found in health insur- 
ance. It was believed, moreover, as in the case of workmen's 
compensation laws, that health insurance legislation would act 
as a powerful force for prevention of disease. We recognized, 
however, that information on the actuarial questions involved 
and upon the proportions in which the various interested parties 
should participate in the insurance cost was still very limited as 
applied to conditions in the United States. It was recommended, 
therefore, that the first step be taken ; namely, that a commission 
of the legislature be appointed to study and report upon the 
matter. 

City Enforcement of Fire Regulations 

In addition to a statute requiring '* sufficient and reasonable 
means of escape '* from work places in case of fire, a second statute 
stipulated that all factory buildings over two stories high must 
have fire-escapes of a type to be determined by the local govern- 
ment. Enforcement, however, was left to the sheriff and grand 
jury, neither of whom ever inspected factories. Moreover, the 
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city government, as far as we could learn, had never determined 
what was a safe and acceptable type of fire-escape. 

A Springfield ordinance enacted many years before also dealt 
with fire protection, but because of changes in the official machin- 
ery provided for determining the type of fire-escape to be required, 
the ordinance had not been effective. 

The necessary steps should be taken in both cases to see that 
a standard type of fire-escape is determined upon, and that the 
laws are enforced. The consideration of other measures to pre- 
vent fires and to insure safety against them was urged as an 
integral part of the work of the fire department. This was espe- 
cially important until the state industrial commission, here rec- 
ommended, should cover the field. 

Safety Campaigns and Co-operation for Safety 

Safety for the worker while at work is not wholly dependent 
upon legislation and state action. It can be promoted by the 
employer who, out of a feeling of social responsibility and interest 
in his workers, makes it a point to be always in advance of the law, 
seeing to it that dangerous conditions are eliminated as soon as 
recognized ; it can be promoted by the worker, who out of a due 
regard for the welfare of his fellow-workers, himself, and the 
interests of his employer, exercises as much care as possible in his 
work; by the public, which, recognizing its responsibility to the 
workers as well as its own stake in the injury problem lends its 
assistance through educational methods and campaigns for safety; 
and by all three through an appreciation of the importance of 
co-operation. This is not a new kind of activity, for many large 
corporations have engaged in it with gratifying results for a num- 
ber of years. 

With the exception of only one or two employers, however, no 
such accident-prevention work had ever been carried on in Spring- 
field by any of the three main groups of interested parties. Such 
work should enlist the energies not of one or two exceptional em- 
ployers, but of all, as well as the employers' organizations; for 
employers, because of their large powers, have a special responsi- 
bility in determining conditions in their establishments. It is a 
fruitful field also for labor unions, by instructing and encouraging 
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the workers to use care, and by bringing hazardous conditions to 
the notice of responsible persons. Educational work by civic 
bodies and citizens* committees, and co-operation of employers, 
employes, and such public agencies are also recommended. 

Enforcement of Child Labor Law 

It has been seen that neither the enforcement of the child lalK)r 
law of Illinois nor the law itself was satisfactor>'. Children under 
sixteen years of age were being empkiyed fcir illegal hours or 
in prohibited employments. The remedy for this situation must 
come through the State Factory Inspecti€)n Department. The 
force of inspectors in this department should Ix* increased to make 
effective law enforcement possible, and the chief inspector shouU 
then be held strictly responsible for the conduct of the work. 
Better adjustment of the hours of inspectors* work to the char- 
acter of their duties, the adoption of a policy of giving full pub- 
licity to succt*ssful prosecutions, and Ix^tter work by the truant 
officer were among the more detailed recommendations. 

Under the reorganization plan recommended the enforcement 
of the child lalK)r law should be in the hands of a bureau of child 
labor in the new dep^irtment of labor and mining. 

Ciin^D Labor Lkcjislation 

It has Ix^n seen also that the provisions of the child labor law 
governing age and sch(K)l certificates were ojx'n to easy evasion. 
The reme<ly. of course, lay with the legislature. The law should 
be amende<l. making it more difficult to evade the requirements 
reganling proof of age. r^juiring at least a sixth grade education 
or its ecjuivalent before a chiki under sixteen might leave school 
to go to work, and reijuiring that evidence of normal develop- 
ment and sound j)hysical conditions be prcKluix-d Ixfore a work 
certificate couki l)e securtxl. 

WAliKS AM) InHMPLOYMKNT 

One ini{N>rtant conclusion lK*canie clear. Springfield workers, 
exix'pl in a few tnides. were suffering greatly ri*<luced incomes 
Ixcausc* of a great deal of seasonal and irregular employment. One 
of the most im|)ortant measurt»s here recommendwl for reducing 
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the amount and bad effects of this irregular employment, and one 
which has general application to practically all kinds of employ- 
ment, was the development of greater efficiency in the work of the 
Springfield free employment agency. As a part of the reorganiza- 
tion plan, already recommended, by which the various industrial 
bodies of the state should be brought together in a department of 
labor and mining, it was urged that all state employment offices 
be put under a bureau of this new department. In the meantime, 
however, a number of improvements in methods in the Springfield 
office should be instituted. 

In the coal mining industry a certain amount of irregular em- 
ployment was artificially stimulated by biennial agreements be- 
tween the operators and the union. To do away with as much as 
possible of this it was recommended that either negotiations be- 
tween the operators and the men be started earlier, or that an 
arrangement such as was recently adopted in the anthracite dis- 
trict be made, which would provide for the continuance of work 
while negotiations are in progress or until it should become clear 
that a new agreement could not be reached. There was also a 
large amount of seasonal work due to seasonal demand for pro- 
ducts, and the operation of too many mines was a factor. To 
mitigate the results of this it was recommended that the industry 
be regularized through as much summer production as possible. 
It was also recommended that careful consideration be given to 
the question of government control, which prevents the opening 
of new mines until there is commercial need for them. 

Among skilled and semi-skilled workers in factories, the build- 
ing trades, and on railroads, as we have seen, labor unions had an 
effective influence in increasing wages. In fact wage conditions 
among all union workers were generally better than among non- 
union workers in Springfield, though probably this fact was not 
due entirely to union influence. It appeared, however, that the 
unions offered one important measure for wage increases among 
the better trained and the skilled workers. 

The wages of unskilled male workers in Springfield and of many 
women workers, especially in laundries, five-and-ten-cent stores, 
and restaurants, were very low — too low in many cases to permit 
the women to maintain themselves properly or to permit men 
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to support an average family of five or six in decency. The prob- 
lem of increasing the wages of these groups, however, and of re- 
ducing the irregularity of their employment is by no means simple. 
Up to the present the labor union movement has made but little 
progress with them. Union men should face this as one of their 
serious problems and see in it both a responsibility and an oppor- 
tunity for rendering service to a group less able to help them- 
selves than are the great majority of union members. 

The wage problem, whether among skilled or unskilled, is not 
entirely a local problem; but its solution nevertheless depends in 
part upon the action of localities. A number of measures, how- 
ever — some of them indirect in their influence — ^were recom- 
mended to citizens of Springfield as helpful toward improving the 
lot of low-paid workers. Among these were: the prohibition of 
child labor with the probable consequent increase in the demand 
for and the wage of adult labor; and as a corollary of this, the 
development of better industrial education for children now of 
school age, which shall prepare the coming workers for better 
paid and higher types of work; the establishment of better wage 
rates for manual labor on public works; and the establishment of 
minimum wage standards. 

In the case of salesgirls in mercantile places, and other low- 
paid women workers, some improvement might be brought about 
through organization of the workers — a measure which at best 
would be difficult but which should be thoroughly tried. A second 
measure is the utilization of public opinion expressed either 
through constant objection to low wages in specific cases or 
through consumers withdrawing patronage from stores paying 
low wages. This has been worked out in some communities 
through the organization of consumers* leagues. In addition to 
these, the establishment of a minimum wage board through which 
assurance may be had that wages at least adequate for the self- 
support of girls giving the whole of their working time to stores 
or other work places was recommended. 

Unemplo\'ment Insurance 

As already stated, unemployment was found to be a serious 
problem in Springfield. The measures recommended to deal with 
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it were aimed at as immediate relief as possible. The time when 
a system of unemployment insurance, if it should seem desirable, 
could be instituted did not appear close enough to offer an early 
improvement of conditions. It was recommended, however, that 
thorough study of the unemployment situation and unemploy- 
ment insurance be taken up through a commission to be created 
by the legislature. 

Seven-day Labor 

Among both men and women a number were found working 
seven days a week. The courts of New York state had held a law 
prohibiting the seven-day work week in factories and mercantile 
establishments to be constitutional. A similar law was recom- 
mended for Illinois. It was urged especially that the churches 
and other religious bodies, which must at least believe that all 
persons should have one day of rest in seven, give this proposed 
legislation their vigorous support. 

Hours of Work of Women 

Many women in Springfield work ten hours a day — often stand- 
ing — and a few women were night workers. Many other states, 
including all the great manufacturing states, were giving women 
greater protection from long hours of labor than was given by the 
state of Illinois. To correct the situation the law allowing women 
to work ten hours a day seven days a week should be changed to 
make it illegal to employ women at most for more than eight 
hours a day or forty-eight hours a week. This would merely be 
eliminating the seven-day week and reducing hours on the other 
six days to eight. 

Moreover, the law should be amended to prohibit night work 
by women and girls. 

Hours of Work of Men 

The hours of labor of men in a few Springfield industries were 
exceedingly long. A majority of the trade union members, how- 
ever, worked only eight hours. It seemed, therefore, that the 
union offered one important means — probably the most practical 
immediate means — to better working hours; and workers would 
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do well to l(N>k into the accompiishments of the local latMir 
organizations. 

Since, however, unskilled latx>rers are difficult to organize and 
it was among them that excessive hours were most prevalent, it 
seemed likely, if long hours of latxir were s(K)n to t>e eliminated, 
that Illinois and other states must secure this n*sult through li*gis- 
lation. There is a growing opinion that there is small reason to 
differentiate Ix'tween men and women in restricting hours; and 
that there is ample reason for action by the state to regulate the 
hours of men*s work. Illinois as a great industrial state had and 
still has an op|)ortunity to lead in this advance movement. 

In addition, and applying to the hours of tM)th men and women, 
action by consumers through public protest and the withdrawal 
of piitronage where hours of work are harmful, should Ik' taken. 
Also a numlier of the indirc^ct methcxls alrea<lv recommendetl for 
dealing with low wages apply in some degree to the reduction of 
working hours that are t(K) long. 
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IX 
PUBLIC HEALTH^ 

The most definite index of the health history of Springfield is 
to be found in her death records. In general practice the number 
of deaths registered in a city includes all persons dying within 
the city limits, whether residents or not. In this survey, however, 
the study of death records was restricted to deaths of Springfield 
residents, the causes of these deaths, and their distribution 
throughout the city. On this basis the questions naturally arise 
as to what were the leading causes of death in Springfield and 
in what degree they were preventable. The survey's task, in 
general terms, also included an examination of the sickness rec- 
ords of the city and its sanitary conditions. The aim was to 
determine what losses were being suffered and in what way these 
losses might be prevented. 

The principal cause in Springfield's death list was tuberculosis, 
a preventable disease; the second, pneumonia, is to a consider- 
able degree preventable. With the third and fourth causes, 
heart disease and Bright's disease, the health authorities could do 
little of a direct nature, but the fifth, diarrhea and enteritis among 
infants under two years, offered great opportunities for life saving. 
Other opportunities for prevention were also noted in the records 
of typhoid fever, syphilis, the contagious diseases of children, and 
a part of the accidents and premature births. Altogether, the 
number of preventable deaths constituted at least a fourth, and 
quite possibly a third, of all the deaths. Summarizing the record 
of the city with respect to the principal preventable causes for 
the last six years before the survey, 1908-13, we found 1,405 pre- 
ventable deaths — 1,218 from diseases and 187 from accidents. 
These were conservative totals, as they did not include deaths 
from pneumonia among old persons, deaths of infants certified 

* Summary of report on Public Health in Springfield, Illinois, by Fr^inz 
Schneider, Jr. 
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under such titles as premature birth, marasmus, inanition, and a 
number of other causes where modem medicine arfcues that some 
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public health 

General Facts Bearing on Springfield's Health 

As already pointed out, the surface of Springfield, which occu- 
pies about eight and one-half square miles on the level prairie, is 
very flat. The city lies between two parallel creeks which flow in 
a northeasterly direction to the Sangamon River. Spring Creek, 
to the northwest, receives about three-fourths of the drainage of 
the city; Sugar Creek, to the southeast, carries off the rest. Old 
Town Branch, a tributary of Spring Creek, is the city's principal 
drain and has been covered over and converted into a sewer. 

Of the city's 51,678 people in 1910, 5.73 per cent were Negroes 
and 13.4 per cent foreign-born whites. While race and color 
were not important factors in Springfield, the clustering of these 
elements in certain districts had an important bearing on the 
city's health problem. Thus, while Negroes and foreign-born 
whites did not form a large proportion of Springfield's total popu- 
lation, 19. 1 per cent in 1910, these two components together made 
up 36 per cent of the population in ward one, and 24 per cent of 
that in ward six, as compared with 11 and 10 per cent in wards 
four and five. Wards one and six had also the larger proportion 
of children of school age and a higher birth rate. The percentage 
of illiterates was 11.2 and 7.4 in wards one and six, as against 
1.8 and 1.3 in the fourth and fifth wards. In short, the eastern 
and northern parts of the city contained the younger, poorer, and 
more foreign components of the population and most of the 
Negroes, while the southwestern section was more purely native 
white, was older, and its people were more comfortably situated. 
Thus the health problem was much more difficult in certain dis- 
tricts, demanding special activity on the part of the health 
authorities. 

Infant Mortality 

The best index of the intensity of infant mortality is a ratio, 
in a given year, of deaths of infants under one year of age to 
births. An efficient registration of births is necessary, however, 
for the computation of this rate and this status had not yet been 
reached in Springfield. Although the registration of births was a 
legal obligation, the acting superintendent of health estimated 
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that the record of 1,373 births for 1912 and 1913 represented 
about two-thirds of those actually born. 

During the survey a search was made for births not registered, 
and a study of these brought out the fact that failure in birth 
registration was not a sin of the poor solely. Twenty-five per 
cent of the unregistered births were in ward four, and 20 per 
cent in ward five, two of the best residential districts. Another 
fact of considerable interest was the low birth rate in wards five 
and seven, some of the best residence sections and the business 
section being in these wards. 

Prompt and complete registration of births, already required 
by law, is essential to the computation of exact infant death 
rates and to the effective administration of preventive measures. 
Proper birth registration is also highly important to the child in 
later life; it establishes parentage, legitimacy, and age — facts 
which may be necessary in connection with school attendance, 
the securing of working papers, the right to marry or to vote, 
or relative to entering one of the government services or in obtain- 
ing an inheritance. Steps had already been taken to secure the co- 
operation of the public and the medical profession, and it was desir- 
able that these efforts should be continued in a vigorous manner. 

Such evidence as was available in the face of the incomplete 
birth returns pointed to about the ordinary rate of infant mor- 
tality for a city the size of Springfield. It must be pointed out, 
however, that the ordinary rate was an unsatisfactory one and 
that in certain parts of the city the problem was acute. When 
the infant death rate for 1913 was figured against the number of 
births for which any record could be found (including those for 
which no definite address was obtainable) the rate was 114.1 
deaths per thousand births; when only those births for which a 
definite address could be obtained were used the rate was 129.9 
p)er thousand. As a check on these figures, which were true infant 
death rates, the average number of infant deaths a year during 
the years 1908-13, i. e., the last six years before the survey, was 
compared with the number of infants under one year of age, the 
resulting rate being 127.4 deaths per thousand infants. In rela- 
tion to Springfield's opportunities for saving life the problem is of 
prime importance. 
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Thus, out of ever>' loo infants born in Springfield almiit lo 
died licfore Ixxoming one year of age. In certain parts of the 
city, however, only about five died, while in certain other din- 
tricts as many as 20 did not live to reach their first birthday. 
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The problem ri-ntcr«ii chivtly in tht- dn-i and sixth wanls in the 
eastt-rn s*-(tiiin, ^dthou^h Ihtrt- was nM><>n m IK-Hcve that sub- 
stantial imprcivcnifnt niuki l)f a<-riimpti>lic<l in thi- thini, fifth, 
and seventh war<l>. The wanls lo the ea>i of Tenth Street, which 
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in 1910 included 36.4 per cent of the population, were responsible 
for 45.6 per cent of the births located in 1913, and for 61 per cent 
of the infant deaths reported in that year. During the six years 
1908-13 these wards were responsible for 57.5 per cent of the 
mortality. The infant deaths in these districts were due, further- 
more, in a relatively high proportion of instances, to the diseases 
which modern sanitation has learned to prevent. 

The principal causes of deaths of infants under one year of age 
were premature birth, the pneumonias, acute infections (includ- 
ing whooping cough, syphilis, measles, and the like), diarrhea, 
and enteritis. In examining this list with an eye to life saving, 
it may be conceded that a considerable proportion of the pre- 
mature births were probably unavoidable, being due to consti- 
tutional defects. Prenatal educational and nursing work among 
mothers should, however, save many. The registration, examina- 
tion, and regulation of midwives is also highly important. 

In other cities the large group formed by the pneumonias, 
diarrhea, and enteritis have yielded to preventive efforts. Deaths 
from these causes are commonly the result of ignorance of the 
proper care and feeding of infants and the problem is that of 
reaching uninformed mothers. As a means to this end the em- 
ployment of public health nurses who are qualified to visit homes 
and instruct mothers who would not ordinarily receive proper 
advice regarding the care of infants was recommended. This 
work might be carried on by means of infant welfare stations 
under the city health department, where instruction and demon- 
strations might be given mothers and at which a doctor should 
be in attendance during certain hours. 

Moreover, prompt and complete registration of births, already 
required by law, should become an accomplished fact. Other 
steps, to be discussed later in this report, among them being im- 
provement in sanitary conditions in certain parts of the city and 
improvement in the city's milk supply, should be taken. 

No escape is possible from the conclusion that a steady and 
considerable life and health wastage was constantly going on 
among the infants of Springfield. If during the six years prior 
to the survey the other wards had but equaled the record of ward 
two, only 383 infants under one year of age, instead of 727, would 
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have died. This would reprewnt the saving of alwut 57 babies a 
year, or a total of 344. In other wordit, the lives of nearly half 
of these victims miKht have been saved by proper precautions. 
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scarlet fever, whooping cough, and measles. Their importance is 
great, both as represented by the amounts of sickness and death 
of which they are the immediate cause and by the injurious 
effects they have on the kidneys, respiratory organs, and other 
parts of the body. 

The number of deaths from these diseases in Springfield during 
the six years prior to the survey was 159, an annual average of 
26. In the last five years 1,441 cases of diphtheria and scarlet 
fever alone had been reported. The October 1909 bulletin of the 
health department represented the situation truly not only for 
then but now, in these words: 

While it may be truthfully contended that Springfield has no 
more cases of scarlet fever and diphtheria than most of the other 
medium-sized cities of the Middle West, it is none the less true 
that we have too many such cases. 

A study of the distribution throughout the city of diphtheria, 
scarlet fever, whooping cough, and measles threw light on their 
preventability and the problem of their suppression. As in the 
records of infant mortality, wards one and six were high, wards 
two and four low, and wards three and five in an intermediary 
position. The lowest rates of all were in ward seven. The ratio 
of deaths to cases reported by given diseases showed again that 
the east side ratios (those sections where Negroes, foreigners, and 
the poorer people were found in largest numbers) were excessive, 
although those for diphtheria in wards two, three, and four were 
higher than should prevail. While the general fatality in Spring- 
field from these diseases, 8 per cent in a six-year period, was not 
uncommon, judged by the standards of modern hygiene, it was 
far too high. With regard to all four diseases under discussion, 
the situation showed no improvement in the last six years. 

In recent years the best practice for the control of these dis- 
eases has undergone considerable change. Whereas great em- 
phasis was formerly given to desquamation (peeling) and fumi- 
gation at the termination of the case, the importance of these 
points is now minimized and the emphasis is shifted to early 
recognition of cases, especially mild cases and "carriers** (persons 
who harbor the disease organisms but show none of the usual 
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symptoms), and to the prompt and efllicient disinfection of the 
discharges, particularly nasal and mouth, of infected persons. 
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In diphtheria, whooping cough, and scarlet fever much can be 
done by prompt isolation of patients with the first appearance of 
symptoms, and by searching for persons who have been in con- 
tact with such cases. In measles it is more difficult because a 
patient is infectious for as long as ten days before the appearance 
of symptoms. Health authorities can lessen the fatality of the 
disease, however, by calling the attention of parents to the neces- 
sity of taking great care of children for a considerable period 
after apparent recovery. 

Additional health department activities demanded by the 
newer ideas include follow-up medical inspection of ** contacts,** 
better instruction of families as to the details of isolation, espe- 
cially as regards the disinfection of discharges, and generous re- 
inspection of quarantined cases. The savings incidental to the 
newer ideas include relief from the expense and annoyance of 
fumigation and, in a considerable proportion of cases, a material 
shortening of the period of quarantine. 

The procedures employed in Springfield were those dictated by 
the older practices common to most American cities of similar 
size. These included reports to the health department of infec- 
tious and contagious diseases, the placing of a quarantine card at 
front and rear door, and the presentation of a state board of 
health pamphlet with regard to the care of the disease. Members 
of the family were required to stay apart unless there was satis- 
factory room isolation. The library and board of education were 
notified, and the family directed not to return milk bottles. 
Unless a complaint was received, the health department did 
nothing more until the attending physician notified the depart- 
ment that the case was ready for release. The inspector then 
took down the card and fumigated with formaldehyde. The usual 
quarantine period for diphtheria was fourteen days, and for 
scarlet fever the minimum period of isolation was twenty-one 
days, release being made on the word of the physician that 
desquamation was complete. In measles and whooping cough 
the patient was simply excluded from school, other children in 
the household being likewise excluded until they had had the 
disease or the patient was isolated. 

A number of important suggestions were made, the adoption 
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of which would insure greater safety to the city's children. The 
chief improvements that should be instituted were: 

1. Prompter and fuller reporting of cases. It is suggested that 
the health department furnish physicians with sets of postcan] 
forms for this purpose, and that written confirmation of telephonic 
reports be required. 

2. More detailed investigation of cases and of the possible 
relation t)etween cases, accompanied by examination of |K*rsons 
who have lx?en in contact with the case to discover mild and in- 
cipient cascfs and carriers. This would naturally require more 
complete histor>' cards, the preparation of maps showing the dis- 
tribution and spread of diseases, and the like. 

3. Closer supervision of cases of diphtheria and scarlet fever, 
including a prompt initial visit by a medical inspector or specially 
trained nurse employed by the health dejKirtment to issue de- 
tailed instructions as to the maintenance of the pcitient and the 
disinfection of his disc^harges; reinsjK'ction to follow at frequent 
inter\'als to see that instructions are l)eing followed, with release 
only after a final inspet^tion by a medical representative of the 
health defKirtment. In the case of diphtheria, release only after 
two successive negative cultures from the thnrnt and nose. 

4. The visitation of cases of measles and whooping cough to 
instruct the responsible parties as to the management of the 
patient and the disinfection of his discharges. 

5. Transference of the present emphasis on fumigation at the 
termination of the case to iKiIside disinfection of discharges 
during the activity of the disease and general cleaning at its 
termination. 

The TiBERci'Losis Sitiation: Extent 

During the five-year period 1909-13, 346 whites and 72 
Negroes, or a total of 418 resident men, women, and children, 
died in Springfield from all forms of tul)erculosis. This was an 
annual average of more than 83. The tuberculosis death rate 
per i<x),o(x> |M)pulation during this time was 137.3 for whites 
and 470 for Negroes, making the rate for the whole city 156.3. 
This includes only residents of the city. 

The ratio of white to Negro population in the city was 16.4 
to I ; the ratio of white to Negro deaths from tulx*rculosis was 
4.8 to I. The Negro rate had variwl from 1.9 times greater 
than the rate for whites in 1910 to 4.7 times greater in I912, 
and 5.8 times greater in 1904;. For the five-year period it was 
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34 times greater. The Negro rate, which is much higher through- 
out the country than the rate for whites, is generally explained 
by the personal habits and insanitary manner of living of^the 
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Negro. He presents an acute problem which is accentuated by 
the possibility of his spreading the disease to persons other than 
his own race. 
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The nunil)er of living cases of tuberculosis in a community 
may be conservatively estimated at five times the numlK*r of 
deaths from the disease during the previous year. Using the 
average numlKT of Springfield deaths for the last five years (69 
whites and 14 Negnxrs) there were probably at least 345 white 
and 70 Negro living cases in the city amtinuously — approxi- 
mately 415 in all. 

The application of this estimate was warranted by replies from 
Springfield physicians who reported the numlx^r of cases under 
treatment in 1913 as 546, and at the time of the inquiry 228. 
These figures did not include cases under the care of physicians 
not reporting, those persons who had no physician, and the prob- 
ably ver>' considerable numlx?r of incipient and mcxlerately ad- 
vanced cases who were unaware that thev were afflicted. On the 
other hand, it is probable that some of the cases reporte<l changed 
physicians during the time and were reported more than once. 

Existing A(;kn("IEs for Control of the Disease 

Even a conservative view of the facts indicated wide prevalence 
of the disease in Springfield and the pressing necessity for a)n- 
trolling measures. The municipality, nevertheless, practically 
was ignoring the problem. Efforts to ajntrol the disease con- 
sisted of fumigation (at iK^st of doubtful value) only on request, 
and distribution of a limiteil amount of literature. There was 
no enforcement of the anti-spitting ordinance. 

Fortunately for the city during the piist few years, the Spring- 
field TulKTculosis AsscKMation had lH.*en conducting a campaign 
against the disease. It was maintaining one visiting nurse (two 
in IQI2 and a part of 1913) who also did general nursing; was 
operating one (rw dispensiiry; l)earing p;irt of the expense of 
treatment of a few |xitients at the Open Air Colony, and was 
amducting a limited educational campaign. 

The two general hospitals in Springtield were averse to accept- 
ing tulKTCulous piitients although in the past St. John's Hospital 
had ac(X'pte<l a numl)er of cast's. This is the custom of general 
hospitals elsi'where which have no s|XH*ial provision for treating 
the disease. 

The Ofx^n Air (\)lony, a private s^matorium of 24 l)e<ls for in- 
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cipient cases, had cared for a few of the city's needy cases, the 
county and the Springfield Tuberculosis Association sharing the 
expense. The county almshouse had no adequate provision for 
tuberculous inmates, although there was hope of an appropriation 
for a special pavilion the completion of which was needed at 
once. 

At the time there was no public institution where the citizens 
of the city of Springfield and the county of Sangamon, afflicted 
with tuberculosis, could receive care and treatment. Such an 
institution with special provision for children was not only de- 
sirable but necessary'. 

The physicians of the city were showing an increasing disposi- 
tion to a)-operate in the campaign against tuberculosis, which 
was nei^essar}' for its success. 

SUGCIKSTIOXS FOR AN AOEQUATK CAMPAIGN 

The following measures, recommended for eliminating tubercu- 
losis in Springfield, have received general approval throughout 
the county. Some of them were already partly in force in the 
citv. 

Bearing in mind that prevention of the disease should claim 
precedence over cure the first necessity was an adequate campaign 
of education. The entire school population should be reached 
about once ever>' two years through lectures, preferably by a 
nurse and in connection with a small exhibit which might be 
secured at a reasonable cost. The board of education might well 
adopt the plan followed in an increasing number of cities of 
making instruction concerning tuberculosis part of the regular 
curriculum. 

Meetings of women's clubs, labor, fraternal, social, and other 
organizations, and gatherings of all kinds offer opportunities for 
short talks. Sunday night stereopticon lectures in the churches 
would reach effectively a large number of people. In this con- 
nection the special celebration of Tuberculosis Sunday was urged. 
There are several g(K>d motion-picture reels on tuberculosis and 
other health subjects which might be shown in the motion -picture 
houses either at special performances or on the regular bill, and 
preferably with a lecturer to explain the details of the story. 
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Most of these reels could be secured through the regular exchanges 
at no additional cost to the motion-picture houses. 

Local physicians should be invited to assist in giving the 
numerous talks necessary to the campaign. 

Literature of a substantial and easily read nature should be 
distributed at the various lectures given. Pamphlets printed in 
large type with numerous illustrations are very effective, while 
cheap literature often is a waste of money. 

The Red Cross seal campaign offers unlimited opportunities 
for the dissemination of information concerning tuberculosis and 
the necessary plans for its control. 

An adequate educational campaign should include exposure of 
alleged "cures" for tuberculosis, of which ** Nature's Creation,*' 
widely exploited in Springfield, might be taken as an example. 
It cannot be stated too emphatically that medicine in bottles 
will not cure tuberculosis. Fresh air, good food, and plenty of 
rest under proper supervision is the only known remedy. 

Institutional Provision 

A campaign to secure a hospital for tuberculous patients and 
to be maintained by public funds, undertaken without delay, 
was recommended. It is a sound and well-recognized principle 
of the tuberculosis campaign that the small sums which are 
raised by anti-tuberculosis societies may be spent to the best 
advantage in ways which will lead to more permanent and gen- 
eral relief of the situation by public authorities. 

Such a hospital should accept patients from the entire county 
instead of from the city only, and should have lOO beds with 
additional provision for children. It was estimated at the time 
that the cost would be from $750 to $1 ,000 a bed for site, build- 
ing, and equipment, depending largely on the cost of the site; 
the cost of maintenance would run from $1.35 to $1.50 a day for 
each patient. These figures would now need to be revised upward. 

A hospital of this type is designed to prevent infection as well 
as to cure. Besides receiving expert care and treatment the 
patient is taught the danger of spreading the disease, also the 
precautions necessary to prevent his infecting those with whom 
he comes in contact. 
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Free Dispensary Service 

An important step toward the control of tuberculosis is the dis- 
covery of patients before they have advanced too far for probable 
recovery, or recovery possible at anything short of great expense. 
One of the functions of the dispensary is to meet this need. The 
usefulness of the dispensary might be increased, it was pointed 
out, by urging people, through the educational campaign and 
the visiting nurses, to voluntarily come for examination at the 
slightest symptom of the disease and at intervals when no striking 
symptoms are present. The physician in charge should receive 
compensation for his services. The city might assume this ex- 
pense as well as that for additional nurses. Complete medical 
and social information concerning all patients who visit the dis- 
pensary or who are visited in their homes by the nurses must be 
obtained and fully recorded. 

Adequate Nursing Service 

The visiting nurse must be depended on to visit the afflicted in 
the home, follow up discharged institutional patients, and bring 
suspected cases to the dispensary for examination. 

An increase of the nursing service was undoubtedly necessary 
in view of the lack of hospital facilities, and especially should the 
suggestion be adopted of broadening the field of the Springfield 
Tuberculosis Association's work to include the entire county. 
While no definite estimate might be made of the number of nurses 
needed, it could be safely stated that at least two assistant nurses 
for the city and one for the county outside the city were required 
to meet the need at the time. 

Reporting of Cases and Disinfection of Premises 

In order that all patients may receive proper care and that 
necessary preventive measures be taken, every living case must 
be known to the health authorities. Physicians should report 
not only the living cases but the recovery, death, or change of 
residence of any patient ; also the treatment he is able or unable 
to provide. 

The least the municipality could do at the time was to pass 
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ordinances requiring the reporting of all cases of tut)erculosis tci 
the health department; requiring the disinfection, and when nec- 
essary the thorough cleansing, of all premises after the death or 
removal of a p^itient; and atM)lishing the common drinking cup 
and towel. It should also enforce the anti-spitting ordinance*. 

()l»EX-AlR SCH(K)I,S 

Among the most encouraging features of the campaign against 
tuberculosis are the results obtained in open-air sch(K>ls and 
fresh-air classes for tul)erculous. predisposed, and physically sub- 
normal children. Such sch(K)ls and classes mav Ir* conducted 
with or without feeding, but experiem^* has demonstrate<l that 
with feeding, children respond more readily. The l)oard of etlu- 
cation ordinarily supplies the teachers and paraphernalia for 
these sc^hools and classes, and if possible the food, special clothing, 
and carfare for children who live at a considerable di.stance. 
These last three items may have to Ik* supplied in Springfield by 
some other city dep<irtment or by the Springfield Tuberculosis 
Association. 

An examination of children in the Palmer School brought out 
the fact that 27 of the 456 children examined were prolwbly 
tuberculous; 141 had enlarged tonsils; 91, adenoids; 140. en- 
larged cervical glands; 122, enlarged sub-maxillary glands; i^g. 
apfxirent anemia; 43. discharging ears; and 63, temperature 
elevated alxive one degree. The study of this one sch(X)l brought 
out the need for dis<'overing physical defects in school children to 
be met by thorough medical inspection and the nee<l for fresh-air 
classes and open-air sc^h<K)ls for the anemic and those predisix>sed 
to or susfX't^ted of tulwrculosis. 

Partial RKoRtiANizATiox of the SpRiNCiFiELi) Tiiii:RriLnNi> 

ASMKTATION 

Since it ap|KMre<i that the immetliate burden of the cainp.iign 
against tulnTCulosis wouhi probably fall upon the SprinnfieUi 
TulKTculosis AsMK'iation. it was recommendetl that the A^Mni.i- 
tion broaden its fiehl of activities to include the entire count > nl 
S^inganion. The work might Ik' facilitated by divi>i(>n .im(»iiv: 
sub-committi-es somewhat as follows: Finance, hospital. nur>in)^. 
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dispensary, open-air schools, education and publicity, research, 
one of physicians, and one of Negroes. 

Where the Responsibility Lies 

Tuberculosis is essentially a problem in public health, and as 
such the responsibility for its control rests upon public officials. 
Hospitals, nurses, dispensaries, and other institutions for its sup- 
pression should be supported by public funds. There can be no 
permanent evasion of the responsibility, as tuberculosis is a pre- 
ventable disease and must be stamped out. The question facing 
each community, therefore, is how soon it will take proper meas- 
ures to achieve this end. The effective carrying on of this work 
by the public points to the necessity for a full-time paid health 
officer. Since state appropriations in sufficient amount to meet 
the needs of both incipient and advanced cases can hardly be 
expected very soon, local hospitals for advanced cases, near cen- 
ters of population and within easy reach of patients and their 
families, seem to be the most desirable. 

Tuberculosis is preventable, and curable especially in its early 
stages. These facts cannot be questioned. If true, why does 
Springfield permit the disease to persist and destroy so many of 
its people? In other words, why is this preventable disease not 
prevented? A decided beginning toward this prevention had 
been made in the city. There remained the necessity of broaden- 
ing and intensifying the work. 

Typhoid Fever 

Typhoid fever is one of the best understood and most prevent- 
able of the communicable diseases. It is pre-eminently one of 
defective sanitation and its presence is a civic disgrace. Caused 
by a specific microbe, which dies rapidly outside the body of its 
victim, the disease may be eliminated by simply keeping the dis- 
charges of infected persons from entering the mouths of other 
persons. 

Springfield had suffered severely from typhoid in the past, even 
as compared with other American cities. In 1907 the rate of 
mortality was 81.7 per 100,000 population, an exceedingly high 
rate; and in 1910, taking only deaths of residents, the rate 
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reached 40.4. In the six years before the survey, 84 residents 
were killed by typhoid and several hundred more had tK*en made 
ill. Although the condition had shown a tendency to improve, 
the citv had no cause to Ix^ satisfied with the situation or with 

m 

anything: short of practical eradication. 

The distribution of the disease throughout the city showwl the 
east side of the city to have fared badly again, a distribution that 
corresponds in a general way to the larger numlx.Ts of wells and 
privies, which assuredly were playing an important part in keep- 
ing up the death rate. Since the use of raw river water had l)een 
abandoned there was no evidence to implicate the city water 
supply. 

Another important way in which the disease is spread is through 
personal contact Iwtween infected persons and those coming into 
their immediate environment. The discharges of a ptTson having 
the disease, even lK»fore the development of marked symptoms 
and during convalescence, are highly infectious. If the impor- 
tance and methcKls of efficiently disinfecting the |Kitient*s dis- 
charges are not understcxKl. persons may easily IxTome infectetl, 
either directly when handling the patient or disposing of his dis- 
charges, or indirectly by handling articles which have liecome in- 
fected ; and fingers all too often reach the mouth or touch objet^ts 
that enter the mouth. 

Bet^iuse of the general lack of appreciation of the contagiou>- 
ness of typhoid fever, once an initial case <KTurs in a family or 
neighlx>rh<Kxl it is common to find sei'ondar\- cases appi*ariiig in 
alx)ut the incubation piTicxI of the disease. Thus, in a manner 
less sfxrtacular than that of the epidemic but in a way no lfs.s 
deadly, the disease will smoulder in a neighlx>rh(MKl. 

In Springfield. U|x>n receipt of a case re|X)rt. an insjxH-tor would 
visit the piitient*s home and leave a copy of the state lH)ar(l of 
health circular regarding the disease. He attempttnl to learn 
the source of infection and gave some instructions with reijani to 
minor preventive measures. An attempt wa> also ni.ide to get a 
history of the case from the attending physician by telephone, 
usually without much success. 

EtVicient lK'<lsi<le disinfection of disi^harges is the prinu- e^H^ntial 
in preventing set^ondary typhoid, and it is doubtful whetlier the 
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ordinary inspector, no matter how capable he may be in the 
matter of nuisance abatement or enforcement of the sanitary 
ordinances, is properly equipped to give instruction in the man- 
agement of the patient, as was being attempted in Springfield. 
Similarly the history taking and study of the origin and relation 
between cases (epidemiology) is a matter for a person of special 
training or ability, and could not be expected of persons who had 
not made a special study of such matters. 

Recommendations which were made for the reduction of the 
city's typhoid, aside from the elimination of wells and privies and 
total abstinence from the use of unpurified river water, related 
chiefly to administrative measures by the health department. 
These were much the same as in the case of the contagious dis- 
eases of children : a better reporting of cases; prompt visitation of 
cases by a medical inspector or specially trained nurse employed 
by the health department, with revisitation or removal of cases if 
necessary; and more thorough epidemiological work. 

The Venereal Diseases 

Springfield's death rate from syphilis in 1913, 23 per 100,000, 
was greater than its death rate from typhoid fever. The number 
of deaths certified under this title was probably far short of the 
actual number, because syphilis is seldom certified as a cause of 
death when any other can be substituted. Similarly we did not 
know the actual number of cases of syphilis in Springfield because 
the disease received no official cognizance. 

The only information regarding these diseases that could be 
gathered from the local vital statistics related to syphilis. In the 
past six years the deaths of 30 residents had been recorded as due 
to this disease, besides 19 due to locomotor ataxia and paresis. 
While these figures probably did not cover the situation ade- 
quately, it is interesting to note that the majority of the deaths 
had been among infants and that all wards had a share of the 
mortality. 

In order to get some further data on the actual amount of 
venereal disease, letters were sent to physicians requesting a 
statement of the number of cases under treatment during the 
previous year and at the time. Forty-nine individuals, about 
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three-fourths of those addressed, replied that 346 cases were under 
treatment at the time and 1,264 in 1913. Since this list did not 
include all cases treated by physicians, specialists, nor untreated 
cases, there is ample basis for the statement that these were the 
commonest communicable diseases in the community. 

A large part of the damage from these diseases is manifested 
indirectly. Thus syphilis can produce immediate suffering and in- 
jury of the most serious character; but it may also run a mild 
course or be apparently cured, only to have the victim break 
down in middle age with paralysis or softening of the brain. A 
very large proportion of the cases of paresis and locomotor ataxia 
are caused, according to the best medical opinion, by antecedent 
syphilis. Similarly, in gonorrhea the local symptoms at the time 
of the attack may be mild and the patient may apparently make 
a complete recovery; yet the microbe of the disease can lie dor- 
mant in such an individual for years, retaining its power to infect 
others who may be wholly innocent of any immorality. It is 
claimed that a large proportion of surgical operations among 
women are necessitated by gonococcus infections innocently ac- 
quired from their husbands. Gonorrhea seldom kills, but it 
blinds children and maims women. It is strictly true that the 
more we know of the venereal diseases the more we have reason to 
fear them. 

Measures against the Ve.nereal Diseases 

Syphilis, chancroid, and gonorrhea are each caused by a specific 
micro-organism with whose characteristics the bacteriologist is 
familiar. Given the same privileges as in typhoid, diphtheria, and 
other infections, the health department could undoubtedly re- 
duce the prevalence of these diseases to a considerable extent. 
The "conspiracy of silence," however — the unwillingness to 
speak of these diseases — is a factor that makes the complete re- 
porting of individual cases and the institution of such preventive 
procedures impracticable. It even hinders the dissemination of 
educational material, and it is a condition which any plan of 
campiiign must take into account. 

Springfield could, nevertheless, undertake several mt-thcKls of 
proceilure that are valuable. Through its health deiKirtment it 
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could require the reporting of cases by number instead of name, 
the residence by district also to be given. This is the necessary 
first step toward acquiring an idea of the prevalence and distri- 
bution of infection. It could also, preferably through its health 
department, see that indigent cases are promptly treated and 
cured, thus eliminating these sources of infection. The city could 
also direct that adequate provision be made for the hospital care 
of cases of these diseases, and could arrange for free laboratory 
diagnoses of samples of blood and discharges, this service to be 
offered freely to physicians. Finally the city could, through its 
health department, educate the public, instructing how the dis- 
eases are contracted, how avoided and cured, and what precau- 
tions should be taken by patients to avoid infecting others. 

City Water Supply 

The Springfield waten^orks is situated at a point along the 
south bank of the Sangamon River about two miles from the 
northern edge of the city and four miles from its center. The 
first works was built at this point in 1867, water being pumped 
direct from the river to the city through a 15-inch pipe. Although 
unpurified river water was dirty and unsatisfactory, it was more 
than two decades before it ceased to make up a major part of the 
local supply. 

In 1913, after various experiments, a system made up of infil- 
tration galleries and tubular well units was found satisfactory. 
The yield of these six well units was stated to average 1,000,000 
gallons a day, a total capacity of 6,000,000 gallons. Compared 
with the average daily consumption of 5,500,000 gallons this yield 
would seem fairly adequate, but as the maximum rate of demand 
reached 8,500,000 gallons in the year ending February 28, 1914, 
and as the system had practically no storage reserve against pos- 
sible conflagrations, and as the city is constantly growing, it was 
evident that the development, and experiments to determine the 
limitations of the possible development, needed pushing. The 
fact that during the summer of 1914, despite unusual drought, 
suflBcient ground water was had was encouraging, but it was 
urged that the city be lil)eral in its allowances for further experi- 
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ments and development, the need of which was conduuvely 
shown by the shortngr expcrirnci-d at the \-rr}' end o( t()l4- 
The imporliuit need w.in thai the supply t»c made entirely inde> 
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possibility of leakage in the gate valve or of its being left partially 
open. 

For the ordinary demands of consumers the pumping equip- 
ment, installed in 191 3, was entirely adequate. But the force 
mains to the city then in use should be supplemented by one or 
more new mains to preclude the possibility of interruptions in the 
service on account of breaks in the existing mains, also to prevent 
excessive velocities in them such as give rise to objectionable 
turbidity. 

The most important part of the distribution problem was to 
see that this water was available to all persons living in built-up 
parts of the city. At the time of the survey 30 per cent of the 
population in ward one, and 20 per cent of the population in ward 
six, had no mains in the streets, a serious situation in view of the 
dangers attending the use of wells and privies. New distribution 
mains were needed in the eastern part of the city if pure water 
was to be made available for all the citizens of Springfield. The 
city was to be congratulated on the improvements which had 
been made in the source of the supply and the equipment at the 
pumping station, but there was real need for further development. 

Sewerage and Sewage Disposal 

The sewerage of Springfield is of the '* combined'* type; that 
is, one set of sewers cares for both house sewage and storm water. 
The deficiencies in distribution were similar to those in the case of 
the city water system, but the sewerage situation over the entire 
city was somewhat worse. Fully 17.5 per cent of the city's popu- 
lation could not connect with sewers, as against 12.3 in the case 
of water mains. The presence of these very considerable un- 
sewered areas was of prime sanitary importance. Lack of sewers 
compels the privy system, which in turn greatly increases the 
opportunities for fly infection. 

Springfield was discharging her sewage in a more or less hap- 
hazard manner at some twelve points either within or a short 
distance outside her boundaries. According to inspections made 
by the State Water Survey, serious pollution, attended with 
nuisance objectionable to householders, was occurring at certain 
points in the streams receiving the sewage. There was also the 
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added danger that must attend the discharge through populated 
districts of untreated sewage which may at any time contain in- 
fectious matter. 

The city needed to look forward to the erection of sewage treat- 
ment works, both for her own safety and self-respect and because 
of the possibility of compulsion by the state authorities. In this 
event it would be a distinct advantage if the sewage could be 
treated at a single point and if separate sewers were provided for 
the collection of storm water and house sewage. The city should 
undertake a thorough survey of its sewerage equipment, and 
should utilize the results in formulating a plan for the rapid ex- 
tension of the system to serve all built-up districts. Such a pro- 
gram should of course be attended by a policy of privy condem- 
nation and city water main extension. 

Wells and Privies 

In 1910 Dr. George Thomas Palmer, then superintendent of 
health, made a sanitary survey to determine the number and loca- 
tion of all private wells, privies, cesspools, and premises otherwise 
insanitary in Springfield. He reported as follows: 

1. There are 7,000 shallow wells in the city and the pollution of 
these is insured by 6,000 privy vaults. 

2. There are 9,000 homes in the city, 6,000 of which are not 
connected with city sewers or water mains for sanitary purposes. 
The sewer and water systems of Springfield have cost the tax- 
payers approximately $4,000,000. This means that the public 
expenditure of $4,000,000 for sanitary purposes is utilized by but 
one-third of the population and the benefits which should be 
derived by the community are lost. 

Extensive publicity was given to his findings and an ordinance 
was passed requiring all persons building, or rebuilding, to make 
proper sewer and water connections if within 100 feet of a sewer 
and a water main, and requiring all wells and vaults to be aban- 
doned within thirty days of such connection. Owners of wells 
and privies not affected by this ordinance were at the same time 
strongly advised to abandon these appurtenances and connect 
with the city water and sewer facilities wherever possible. 

Four years having elapsed it was thought desirable to bring the 
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figures Up to date. During the summer of 1914, with the co- 
operation of Dr. B. B. Griffith, at that time superintendent of 
health, a re-survey of the well and privy situation was made. It 
was discouraging and discreditable to the city to find the situa- 
tion no better than in 1910, In fact the number of wells and 
privies had increased, as compared with the actual count of 1910, 




Wells Privies 



Comparison OF THE Numbers of Wells and Privies Found in 1910 and 1914 
According to the enumeration districts used by the United States Census of 

[910, Black areas indicate increases in the period; white areas decreases; 

and shaded areas no change in number. 

Part of the increase is more apparent than real, as the survey of 1910 omitted 

certain sections near the dty limits. 

The actual change in the period, both because it was small and because some 

of it was in the wrong direction was discreditable to the city — particularly 

since the situation and its implications had been set before the community 

clearly in 1910. 

the actual increases being probably due to the erection of new 
buildings where sewers and city water were not available, 400 
cases of building and rebuilding having occurred during 1910-13. 
The largest numbers of wells and privies were found in the 
sixth, first, third, and fourth wards. Over 50 per cent of the total, 
and approximately half of those that were absolutely unnecessary, 
were in the two wards east of Tenth Street, which in 1910 con- 
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tained 36 per cent of the population. Wards four and five, to the 
southwest, and ward seven, in the central business section, had 
relatively the fewest wells and privies in proportion to their popu- 




Private Wells in Springfield, 1914 

Each black square represents a private well. 7,530 wells were found, o( 
which 78 per cent were at places where the city water was already in the street. 

Enumeration by inspectors of the city health department ; map prepared by 
the Department of Surveys and Exhibits. 



lation. The southeast ward (six) had five tinies as many wells 
and privies per 1,000 population as the central ward (seven), the 
former having a well and a privy for each live persons. In other 
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words, this ward, with its 11,500 odd inhabitants, was depending 
almost entirely on wells and privies, a situation which put this 
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Privies in Springpieud, 1914 

Each black square represents a privy. 7,431 privies were found, of which 
74 per cent were at places where sewers were already in the street, and 63 per 
cent at places where both sewers and city water were available. 

Enumeration by inspectors of the city health departments; map prepared 
by the Department of Surveys and Exhibits. 

section of the capital city of Illinois in a class with those small 
villages of the state which still depend upon the insanitary make- 
shifts of pioneer days. 
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Privies in cities are objectionable Ixfcause they |X)llute the 
ground water and allow flies and animals free access to human 
excreta. Many more persons are capable of discharging infectious 
matter in privies than is generally realized. Thus, in typhoid the 
danger is not limited to persons with a well-develop(.*d attack or 
to those coming down with the disea.se; some persons continue to 
harl)or the germs and to discharge them in their urine and feces 
for years after recovery, while others l)ecome infected and dis- 
charge the germs without showing any symptoms of the disease 
whatever. Altogether in a city of Springfield's size and with 
roughly 7.500 privies, there is ample opportunity for some of the 
privies to contain infectious material from time to time; there is 
sure to Ix^ a supply of flies on hand at some of these timers; and 
there is sure to \ye a supply of persons available for inftrtion. 
Thus in the long run typhoid and other intestinal dist*ases are 
bound toarist» from the privies. That such had cictually lieen the 
case was indicate<l by the distribution in the fKist of typhoid and 
diarrheal di.seases throughout the city. The liability for well 
pollution is very much the siime. 

Some wells, owing to the nature of the soil they fK-nelrate and 
their location with resptrt to privies, will probably never l>e 
polluti*d. In rural districts, where the soil is of favorable quality 
and where it is merely a matter of protecting one's well from 
one's own privy, the situation can Inr controllwl; but in the con- 
gestwl city, privies iK'longing to one's neighlK)rs may Ik* close at 
hand, the distances l)etween the wells and the privies not suffi- 
cient, and the i)olIution of the ground water t<H) heavy for the 
material to Ik' carwl for in the natural wav. Wells in a citv should 
always Ix* regankxl with suspicion, and always discank^d when a 
pure supply of city water is at hand. Analyses of Springfield's 
wells gave ample reason for suspecting the fxillutiHl character of 
a considerable numlx'r of them. 

A stu<ly of the availability of sewers and city water slmwwl that 
78 {MT cent of the wells could Ix* eliminati*tl without any addition 
to the existing water mains, while 74 fXT <ent nf the f>rivies cnuld 
Ix' ri'pliicetl without the construction of any new M-wers. Nearly 
two-thirds of the privies were at places where \ha\\ sewers and 
citv water were available. 
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It is certainly folly for the city to spend millions on water and 
sewers and then neglect three-fourths of the sanitary advantages. 
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Sanitary Conditions in Springfield Wards 

The darker shadings in the smaller maps indicate higher proportions of 

wells and privies per 100,000 population. The black areas in the larger maps 

indicate built up districts without sewers and without city water. Compare 

with illustrations on pages 251 and 253. 

The presence of privies and wells, with the incidental communi- 
cable diseases, is a matter that affects more than merely the owners 
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of these makeshifts. They are little short of a menace to all. 
Springfield should set about the elimination of both wells and 
privies, and should adopt a rational program working to accom- 
plish this purpose. Until she makes marked progress on such a 
program she cannot hope to free herself of typhoid and diarrheal 
diseases. 

Milk Supply 

Springfield was being supplied with milk by some lOO pro- 
ducers owning about 1,055 cows furnishing about 2,355 gallons a 
day. Approximately a fourth of the farmers, producing a third of 
the city's supply, peddled their own milk; slightly more than 
half of them, producing a little less than half of the supply, sold 
to one large dairy company, this milk being pasteurized; the 
remainder disposed of their milk to stores and middlemen. 

In the inspection of dairy farms made by the survey a modified 
government score card was used, but to make the test as fair as 
possible to small farmers who had but little equipment, only such 
essential points as cleanliness in all particulars, freedom from 
contaminating influences, cooling, methods of storage, and trans- 
portation were tabulated. Even with this modification, results 
were anything but favorable. 

The average scores on all farms were 49 per cent on equipment 
and 44 per cent on methods. The average final score was 46 per 
cent, certainly a discreditable figure. Only three of the farms, 
less than 3 per cent of the total, earned the classification of 
**good," while 90 per cent of them scored "bad" or worse. 

Information as to Springfield's milk production and dairy 
scores, classified according to the amount of milk produced and 
the manner of disposal, showed that the small farmer was one of 
the serious problems met with in seeking a sanitary milk supply. 
The man with three or four cows, kept largely for supplying milk 
for the family and because of the need of manure for fertilizer, 
usually made very small profits from his milk sales, could afford 
very little in the way of equipment, and often would quit the 
business rather than clean up. At the same time it should be said 
that the public should be prepared to pay a fair price for clean 
milk, and that experience in many places indicated that 10 cents 
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a quart at that time was not an excessive figure. A still higher 
figure would probably be necessary now. 

Dairies selling direct to the consumer made the best scores, 
those selling to middlemen were poorer and smaller, and the 
worst showing of all was made by those selling to the large milk 
company, to bakeries, confectioners, and the like. 

In choosing a milk supply, however, cleanliness at the farm is 
not the sole criterion, as efficient pasteurization is highly desirable. 
Experience has abundantly shown that despite great efforts to 
secure cleanliness supplies may become infected, as by unrec- 
ognized carriers of communicable disease. Clean milk is certainly 
to be desired and striven for, but proper pasteurization is the 
final essential for safety. 

The result of the milk survey indicated clearly that the milk 
situation was bad. It indicated emphatically that the city 
health department should be given a full-time milk inspector, 
competent to score dairies and examine milk. The activities of 
such an inspector should include the supervision of transportation 
and handling of milk, also the making of tests of its temperature 
and bacterial content in transit and storage. The inspector 
should be furnished with means of rapid travel from dairy to 
dairy and should be paid a salary commensurate with the ability 
required. The usefulness of such an inspector is indicated by the 
fact that reinspection of a number of farms several months after 
the original inspection, showed that considerable improvement 
had been made. 

Granted an inspection system and a set of dairy rules, the other 
prime requisite was adequate publicity for the results of in- 
spections. The health department should publish each month, 
or as often as practicable, a list of the inspections and analyses 
made, giving the particulars as to the name of the producer or 
dealer and whatever explanatory comment would seem necessary. 
Then every consumer would be able to know just what kind of 
place his milk came from and just how it compares with other 
milk on sale. At the same time we may reiterate that the public 
should be prepared to do its part by paying a fair price for a 
more sanitary product. 
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F<K)i> Supply 

The s«initar\' handling of ordinary fcxKl prcKlucts was a matter 
that had receiver! more attention in Springfield than the s;initary 
prcKluction and handling of milk. The city had, for one thing, 
employed a meat insjxTtor, while representatives of the state fiKxl 
commission had from time to time given more or less attention to 
conditions in the markets, groceries, bakeries, and the like. Dur- 
ing the spring of 1914 one of the state ins|)ectors devoted con- 
siderable time to Springfield, visiting some 134 places where UxkI 
was handled or sold, and placard the results of his insfx^ctions at 
the disposiil of the survey. 

The general condition of the places visited was gcKxI. At the 
same time many dirty placx\s existed in Springfield, and orders for 
improvement were issued in a very considerable projxirtion of the 
platx*s visitiKl. The most serious conditions disc^losetl by an ex- 
amination of the state insfXTtor's records were those relating to 
the toilet and washing facilities in the f<MHi-handling places. In a 
considerable pro{>ortion of instances the ordinary privy was in 
use. while many of the Hush toilets found were either not encl<>se<l 
or lacked outside ventilation. In view of the abundance of Hies 
usually in the neighlxirhcMx:! of f<Mxl-handIing places and the 
opfxirtunities the common privy gives to pick up inflections mate- 
rial, it is not only reasonable but inifxirtant to ri'tiuire such places 
to make ust» of citv water and sewer siTvices wherever the latter 
are available. 

The city meal inspi'Ctor devote<l alx)Ut two-thirds of hi> time to 
the su|XTviMon of ><'ven slaughter houses on the out>kirts of the 
city and of a certain amount of killing in the outlying country, 
and the rest to the sufXTvision of some 75 meat market>. Sini*e 
limitations of time and place made it im{x)s>ible for him to Ik* 
present at all killing o|x*rations. this very im|x»Nibilit\ ix>inti*<l 
out the advantage of a crntnil city slaughter hoUM* which would 
greatly econ<imi/e tlir in>|H*rtor'> time, .illow f<»r .t more rtficieiit 
insiK^i^tion. .md result in much cleaner sKiuv^htt'rin^ (on<lition>. 

Then* was cli-arly net^l of .in<»tluT IimkI iii»»|H'Ctor to ki-i'p (*1<»sit 
watch of till' v.iri<»us I'<mh1 >hop'^. n-st.iuraiits. c.indy and uv cre.im 
IMrlors. «ni<l l.ict<»ries. ^uch .in iii*»|H-( tor c<»ui<l c«»-o|HT,ite with 
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the milk inspector in his supervision o( the handling of milk withi 
the city and could relieve the meat inspector of much of the me; 
market and restaurant inspection that he was obliged to mak< 
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Otiikr Sanitary CnxuiTioNs 

A matter of lirsi-rate health importance is the handling ar 

disposal nf manure. Ixrause this material is the chief breedit 

place of flics. In the house-to-house canva.ss inspectors noted 4: 
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open accumulations of manure, most of them in the northeast 
part of the city. The city should recjuire tight containers for 
manure, stable fl(X)rs and regular collection and disposal. 

Although the importance of garbage as a l)reeding place for 
flies and as a source of vague deleterious effects on health has In.'en 
the subject of great exaggeration, it must l^e acknowleilged that 
the city should stand for decency; and it is indecent to tolerate 
alleys or yards littered with garbage, or haphazard systems of 
collection and disposal. Springfield at the time of the survey was 
in the somewhat anomalous position of maintaining a garbage 
incinerator but no collection system. Anyone might bring his 
material to the city incinerator and there dispose of it free of 
charge, but to do so was not compulsory. 

The result was poor collection and disposal of garbage and con- 
siderable complaint over conditions throughout the city. The 
city was in fact without a system and action to this end was 
needed. It should l)e rememl)ere<l, however, that the prol>lems 
of collection and disposed of garbage are engineering matters, and 
before embarking upon a new plan, competent engineers should 
be consullwl. 

Prksknt Health Dkp.vrtmknt 

The staff of the city health department consiste<l of a part-time 
health otVicer, a secret ar\'-clerk. a meat ins|)ect()r, three s^mitary 
insfKH'tors, and the matron of the contagious disease hospital. 
The def)artnu'iit's physical t^juipment consistwl of an office with 
a small lalH)ratory in the city hall and the contagious disease 
hospital situatetl l)eyond Oak Ridge cemetery. The routine work 
of the department was representeti largely by the activities of the 
three siinitary ins|xrt<»rs, and c<»nsistt^l princi|Killy in placarding 
and fumigating re|)orte<l cases of contagious <liM'aM.*s and in alwt- 
ing nuisiuues. 

Dkfh t> in thk Kxi>iin<; ()r<.am/aiion 
The most serious dffrcl in xhv nrg.iiii/.ition <»f tlu- lu-alth de- 
partment that wa> not .in out-an<l-out (lrti(*ii'iic\ wa> the part- 
time employment of the health otticer. Vhv part-lime -^n »-tem i^ a 
relic of days when health deiKirtnuiU work wa> reg.inle<l merely 
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as an emergency provision in the event of epidemics, on which 
occasions the health officer could be called on for a heavy con- 
tribution of time. At other times he would presumably have 
nothing to do. Since those days we have come to know that a 
great health and life wastage is going on even in the absence of 
epidemics, and that the health department can and must prevent 
this steady wastage. We have also come to realize that health 
departments should prevent epidemics and not merely curb them 
after they are well established. These modern ideas of the health 
department's usefulness and functions call for a continuous, ever- 
watchful campaign against disease — ^and for the full-time health 
officer. 

One of the most important recommendations for the improve- 
ment of the health department was the employment of a full-time 
health officer, appointed for a definite term of years, removable 
only for cause and given free rein over his department. 

Two great opportunities for life saving — campaigns against in- 
fant mortality and tuberculosis — were being quite neglected by 
the city health service, while the work to control communicable 
diseases was open to radical improvement. A recommendation 
hardly second to that of the employment of a full-time health 
officer was the employment of public health nurses to carry on 
work against tuberculosis and infant mortality. To reinforce the 
work of the nurses a free tuberculosis clinic, such as was being 
maintained by the Anti-Tuberculosis Association, and a free baby 
consultation station to which sick infants might be brought, were 
necessary. 

There was need for an epidemiologist to study the progress of 
communicable diseases and to check up on measures to be taken 
for their control. Such a person might also act as medical in- 
spector in contagious diseases, and with the public health nurses 
supervise isolation against typhoid and the contagious diseases of 
children. A milk inspector was greatly needed, and only some- 
what less urgently a food inspector. The probability of the ulti- 
mate need of a laboratory man for the examination of milk and 
water and for the laboratory diagnoses of communicable diseases 
was indicated for the not-distant future. 

Another line of work pointed out for the department to develop 
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was that of health education and puhh'rity. F<ir its most effective 
lal>ors it is essential that the public have a symfxithetic under- 
standing of what the health de|xirtnient is trying to do. and that 
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standable to all — not merely a compilation of unintelligible and 
insignificant statistics. The co-operation of the newspapers 
should be secured, lectures and exhibits arranged, and moving 
pictures utilized. Some such efforts had been made in the past 
by the Springfield health department, but they should be con- 
titiued and greatly extended. 

The importance of an adequate annual report should also be 
emphasized, the form preferably to follow in general one of the 
excellent standard forms prepared by certain public health asso- 
ciations. In this connection a word of praise may be given to 
some of the department's past reports, which were certainly 
creditable as compared with the department's resources and 
deserved to be published with greater regularity and in fuller 
form. 

The record keeping of the department was rather better than 
the average, found in cities of similar size. Minor improvements 
could be made in the manner of keeping and filing some of the 
records, but the most radical suggestions related to new and fuller 
records, as in the case histories of communicable diseases. 

The registration of vital statistics was another important 
branch of the work in which improvement should be made, al- 
though in this case the responsibility rested more particularly with 
Springfield's physicians. There should be greater insistence on 
more accurate certification of death, and greater realization on the 
part of physicians of the importance of this. 

The contagious disease hospital was meeting fairly well its pre- 
sent purpose — that of a boarding house for persons with con- 
tagious diseases. It took infectious patients out of homes where 
proper isolation could not be maintained or where patients could 
not have decent care. Its isolated location, however, was a dis- 
advantage, both as it affected the transportation of patients and 
the securing of medical service. Renovation of considerable of the 
equipment was needed, and measures needed to be taken to add to 
the attractiveness of the place. If funds are available, a new 
contagious disease hospital, centrally located, should be provided. 
Such a building, properly maintained, is no danger to its imme- 
diate neighborhood. 

With regard to communicable diseases there should be a shift- 
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ing of emphasis from quarantine of the premises and fumigation 
to early recognition of all cases and efficient bedside disinfection 
of the F)atient's discharges. There should \ye greater strictness in 
the matter of release from quarantine, in diphtheria by the culture 
method only, and in scarlet fever only after inspection of the 
patient by a medical representative of the health department. 
Work against venereal disease, such as has l)een instituted by 
progressive health dep>artments in other cities, should likewise be 
organized. 

One other point regarding the organization of health work in 
Springfield may \ye noted — the possibility for advantagecius co- 
operation between the city and county. The county was carrying 
practically no public health w^ork, which was a serious disad- 
vantage to county residents outside of Springfield and to residents 
of the city itself. The county residents needed protection on their 
own account, and many of them were living just over the city 
limits so that infection among them was a danger to residents of 
the city proper. This last point was recognizetl by the city in 
setting up its jurisdiction, as far as quarantining contagious dis- 
eases is concerned, for a distance of a half mile lx?vond its borders. 
Under similar conditions a number of American communities 
have established joint city and county health departments. Such 
departments are financed by both city and county and exercise 
equal jurisdiction and supervision over lx>th the city and the rest 
of the county. The arrangement is desirable l)ecausi* it secures 
for the county the nucleus for a strong service and for the city a 
stronger department l)ecause of the additional funds available. 
The result is l)etter health in lx)th county and city. Springfield 
and Siingamon County are of a size to make such an arrangement 
ei^onomically desirable. The formation of a joint department 
would very probably 1k» advantageous to the coninuinity and such 
a step is recommende<l. 

Springfield was spending gH cents per |)erson on |x»li('e pro- 
tection and 51.72 |XT |KTson on fire protect i<»n. but only ih cents 
piT fKTM)n (HI the much nee<led health protection. Mo>t authori- 
ties at the time \\ere recommending the ex|x*n(iiiurr nt tn>in 50 
centh to >i.(K) |XT inh<il)itant as the pr(»|XT h^urr Inr ti(lr(iu«ite 
work by a well-roundt*d health de|>artment. In onUr to jxTmit 
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the adoption and proper administration of the measures recom- 
mended here, the city must increase its altogether too inadequate 
and scanty appropriation of the health department. 




Pneumonia under 55 yrs. 



Preventable Mortality in Springfield Wards 
The darker shadings indicate higher death rates. The rates on which the 
rankings are based are per 100,000 population, except In the case of diphtheria 
and the contagious diseases of children in which cases they are per 100,000 
children of school age. The figures are for residents only. Compare with 
illustrations on pages 241 and 253. 



Summary and Conclusion 
Thus it is seen that Springfield had a well-defined and clearly 
localized public health problem. A serious life and health wast- 
age was constantly going on. During the last six years 1,218 
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residents died from the more common communical>le diseases and 
sev€rral thous^ind more were made ill. At least a fourth of the 
deaths from all causes may Ik* laid to the>e prevental>le diseases. 

The Kreate^t Mnj^le agent in this deva>tation was tul>errulosi>, 
resfx)n>ible for 4c>o deaths during the previou> six years ami for 
II |K'r cent of all the deaths in 1013. the year studies! in detail. 
The diseases of infant> formed another great contributing group: 
727 infants under one year of age die<l during the six years, deaths 
of such infants amounting to 18 per cent of all deaths in 191. V 
Nearly half of these infant deaths were from the onlinar\' pre- 
ventable causi-s, such as diarrhea and enteritis, pneumonia, and 
acute infei'tions. Other important contributor>' factors in the 
preventable mortality and morl)idity of the city were the con- 
tagious dis<.'a^e> of children. tyf)hoid fever, and the venereal 
diseasi>. 

The loll exacted was much heavier in certain siTtions of the 
citv than in others. Thus the iuIhtcuIohs death rate in the 
wards east of Tenth Street was over twice that in the two south- 
west wards. ('orre>i>)nding differences were found in the death 
rates for typhoid fever, the contagious diseasi*> of children, and 
infant mortality. The east ward>. which had these high death 
rates, were the ones that contain the greater proportions of 
Negroi»s. foreign-lK»rn whites, and illiterates. They also had the 
highest birth rates and the highest f)roix)rtions of children and 
people of working age. and they were the district> which had 
called for the largest amounts of |)<K»r relief. The plain fact is 
that iKM)ple were dying in parts of the city !H.H\iuse they were 
ignorant ; Ijecause they were jXHir; Ijecause they were surroundetl 
l>v inferior Jvinitarv conditions; and iK'causi* the citv did not give 
them a projKT health department service. 

What wa> needed at once to meet Springheld's pu!)lic health 
prol)lem was fairly obvious. The city should do away with wells 
and privies: .should jKTfect its water supply and si'werage. making 
the mains of l)oth >y>tems available to all: it should «ilso xn.* to it 
that the l>enefits of such improvements are denietl no one >imply 
l)ecaus<' he i> tcK) ixM)r to .ifford them. Then the city >hould s<'t 
to \s<»rk, through it> health department. t(» overionu- |)4i|>ul.ir 
ignorance with reg.ird to s^mitary matters. Finally, it >houlcl pro- 
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vide its health department with proper equipment in the way of 
staff and funds, so that the department may adequately cope with 
the various administrative phases of the needed preventive work. 
The health department expenditure needed at least to be trebled 
or quadrupled. Even then it would be moderate as compared 
with health department expenditures in more progressive cities, 
and small as compared with what Springfield was spending on 




Social Statistics of Springfield Wards 
The darker shadings indicate higher proportions of Negroes and foreign- 
born whites, and higher birth rates. The east wards evidently have the higher 
ratios. Compare with illustrations on pages 341 and 251. 



otherdepartmentsof the public service. The health department 
need was urgent. 

That public health is purchasable has almost become a public 
maxim. Springfield had a splendid opportunity to buy— to save 
200 or more lives a year and to prevent much additional sickness. 
Realizing that the safety and welfare of its citizens are involved 
to this extent, there ought to be no question of the willingness and 
determination of the city to find the funds needed and to buy 
wisely. 



X 

THE CORREC TIONAL SYSTEM* 

Out of Springfield's population of al)out 52,000 in 1910. as 
already indicated, 13.4 per cent were foreign born and 5.7 per 
cent colored. The police records did not show arrests by national- 
ity, but they did separate colored people from whites. The 
former in 191 3 contributed 10.2 [xt cent of arrests, or nearly 
twice as large a pro|X)rtion as they forme<l of the city's population. 

Situated halfway l)etween Chicago and St. Louis. Springfield is 
a convenient stopping-oflF place for tramps, "yeggs," and other 
semi-criminal classics who swell the jail |K)pulation cis Icxlgers and 
prisoners. The annual state fair also offers opportunity for pick- 
jxxrkets, swindlers, and professional l)eggars who usually crowd 
the jails until the fair is over. 

The city at the time of the survey had some conspicuous fea- 
tures of a wide-open town — a segregated district marked with 
glaring red lights; gambling carrie<l on under cover and not vigor- 
ously suppressed; 220 siil(K)ns,' one to every 263 jKTsons. Sun- 
day closing was n<»l enforctxl. 

Between two and threi* ihousiind of its male workers were 
employe<l in siMsonal occupations, with pericxls of enforce<l idle- 
ness which undoubtedly were a factor in the crime pn»blem of 
the city. Public recreation, an effective preventive of crime, as 
seen in the chapter on Recreation, was undevelojxnl, and there 
was little ad^iuale control of commercial amusi*nu*nt. 

Till-: Prohlkm St.vtki) 

Springfield's correctional system is a part of the state system, 
orgaiii/e<l and regulati'il by state law. Therefore the li>t of cor- 
ret*ti<»nal in>lilutions inrlu<le<l st*ite and county a> well a> muni- 

' ^iiinm.irv of rrfjorl an Vhv ("orrti lit>n.il >>\>lfm nf ^priiiK^xl'l. llliu«»i«i, 
by /rfi.i«» I.. PotttT. 

' rhi> rount v^.i> ni.nlf in April, It>l4. 
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cipal agencies. For the apprehension of law breakers the com- 
munity had the police department and the sheriff *s force; for 
temporary detention pending trial, the city prison, county jail 
and the detention home, the last being for children; for prosecut- 
ing cases before the courts, the city attorney and state's attorney; 
for trial and sentence of those arrested, the justices of the peace, 
city magistrate, county and circuit courts, and the juvenile court 
for children ; for detention on sentence, the city prison and county 
jail; for probationary supervision, the juvenile probation officer, 
for children only. 

How were these correctional agencies and their methods pro- 
tecting Springfield from law breakers? Punishment and reforma- 
tion are only a means to an end. The real test of correctional 
work is the protection of the community. To apply this to the 
activities of the above-mentioned agencies and to suggest reme- 
dies for the weaknesses discovered was the purpose of this division 
of the survey. 

As to the size of thedelinquency problem a few figures are indica- 
tive. In 1 91 3 there were 4,909 arrests with some specific offense 
charged. Of this total, 3,312 were arrests by the police depart- 
ment made within the city limits, while 1,597 were arrests by the 
sheriff's force largely outside the city. In addition to these the 
police took 521 and the sheriff 284 persons into custody up)on 
suspicion, but later released them without entering specific 
charges. During the same period there were 1,271 convictions in 
criminal actions, of which 1,119 were in the justice of the peace 
and city magistrate's courts, and 152 in the county and circuit 
courts. Of the 66 children arrested, 39 were found delinquent by 
the juvenile court. 

A considerable proportion of the arrests by the police and the 
sheriff in 1913. 1,447 out of 4,909 — ^almost 30 per cent — were of 
** repeaters." The number of persons involved in these arrests 
and thus taken into custody two or more times was 548. Three 
hundred and si.\ty-six were arrested twice. 98 three times, 45 four 
times. 25 five times, 5 si.x times, 3 seven, i eight, I nine, 2 ten, 
I twelve, and i as many as sixteen times. 

These figures include out-of-town persons as well as residents of 
the city. Many non-residents arrestetl were professional l>eggars, 
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h()lK)cs, and yeggs who travel from city to city. Because of their 
transient hal)its they are less likely than local fKTsons to Ik? of the 
rept*ater tyfx'. A truer idea of the part playe<i by chronic offend- 
ers in the crime problem of the community is obtaine<l if arrests 
of residents only are considered. Since sheriff's records do not give 
residences, police arrests were here considered. 

Arrests of residents of the city by the Springfield police defjart- 
ment in 1913 totaled 2.414. Of thesi\ 934. or 39 [kt cent, were of 
f)ersons arrested more than once during this single year. Those 
arrested two or more times numl)ered 353, and formetl i(> per i*ent 
of all Springfield residents taken into custcnly. Two hundred and 
twenty-four were arreste<l twice. 81 three times. 28 four times, 
II five times, 2 six times. 3 seven, 1 eight. 1 ten, i twelve, and I 
thirtt*en times. 

Since thesi* figures coverwi a single year only, and undoubtedly 
a numlKT of jXTsons arrested in 19 13 were old offenders, condi- 
tions are probably underslattnl. F^ven so, the fact that at Iccist 
39 |XT cent of Springfield arrests in a normal year were contrih- 
uttni by refX'alers raised serious (juestions as to the effectiveness 
of correctional methcxls in use. Apparently, among the persons 
who knew lx*tter than anyone else what to expect from Spring- 
field's police, courts, and jails, these methcxls had lx*en weak in 
deterrent and reformative effect. The treatment received had 
neither frighteni^i rejx'aters from the commission of further 
offense> nor instilled in them a desire to Ix* law abiding. 

THK H.VNDLINC; OF .VDILT OFFKNDKRS 

I)isi><)sm<)N OF rA>i> OF .Arrkst 

In order t(» know, as a starting ix)int. how many caM.*^ came to 
tri.il. how many reMilttHJ in conviction>. and how m.my lerl to 
payment of ix*n*iltie>. the 3,312 arre>l> on >|xrihc charges made 
by tin* |)olice department in I<)I3 wrrr >tiidied. Of these only 34 
jHT Cfnt. or t\so out of i'vcr\' five. resulle<l in conviction by the 
iu>ticf> of the iXMCc and thi* city magistrate. In 32 per cent of 
the (MHi'> there Wii> no prosecution, while 21 jxt cent were di>- 
nii*--e<l: ihu*». a total of at least 53 |x*r cent of all |M»lice arrests 
(»n charges resulted in no jX'nally l>eing imi>osetl. 
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In addition, however, to th^ 1.744 arrests which make up this 
53 per cent and in which payment of a penalty was thus escaped, 
192 of the arrests which resulted in convictions also did not lead to 
payment of a penalty. In all there were, therefore, not counting 
the 206 cases bound over for the grand jury, 1,936 cases, or 58 per 
cent of the year's total of 3,312 police arrests on specific charges, 
which resulted in no penalty. 

To test the effectiveness of the correctional methods in pro- 
tecting the community at a vital point — against those already 
known to be dangerous — attention was given first to the treat- 
ment of the adults proved guilty. There were 1,119 such persons 
— 192 guilty who escaped punishment and 927 others. 

The large facts which stand out in this test were: First, that 
the favorite method of these courts in disposing of those found 
guilty was to impose a fine, 791 out of the 1,119, or 71 per cent, 
having been disposed of in that way, and that by far the most 
common assessment was $3.00; second, that the next most usual 
method was to impose a jail sentence, 171 IxMng thus dealt with; 
and third, that in many cases an attempt was made to rid the 
community of offenders by giving them a fi.xed numl)er of hours 
to leave town. 

The tabulation of these facts, however, did not in all cases tell 
how sentences were finally executed. For instance, of the 171 re- 
ceiving jail sentences seven escaped going to jail — one by appeal 
and six because the court susjxjnded execution of their sentences. 
In five of the six cases sentence was suspended pending good 
behavior. In the sixth case the offender was given hours to leave 
town. Moreover, of 732 persons who were fined and whose 
method of payment is known, but 475 paid their penalties and only 
337 paid them fully in cash. Seventy-five had not the money to 
pay and were forced to spend a day in jail for each dollar of their 
fine. Sixty-three others were not able to raise the full amount of 
their fines and spent some time in jail. One hundred and forty- 
nine had their sentences suspended ** pending gcxxl l>ehavior.** 
Thus the actual disposition of the cases of those fined did not en- 
tirely correspond with the statement of formal sentences imposed. 

Summing up the penalties actually paid by the 1. 1 19 persons 
proved guilty before the justices of the peace and city magistrate, 
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we found that 337 paid fines in cash, 239 spent terms in jail, 63 
paid fines part in cash and part by terms in jail, 219 were ({iven 
hours to leave town, and 154 received suspended sentences. One 
hundred and seven others paid or escaped penalties in other ways. 

County and Circuit Court Sentkm es 

In order to get a more complete picture of the disposition of 
offenders, the study of sentences imposed by the justices of the 
peace and city magistrates must Ik? supplemented by those given in 
the circuit and county courts. The total persons involved were 152. 

The most frequent penalty in these courts was a combination 
of fine and jail sentence. Fifty offenders retx*ived such sentences, 
ranging from a fine of S3.00 and one hour in jail to 5 150 and six 
months in jail. Twentv offenders received fines onlv, which 
ranged from S5.(X) to S750. Nineteen were sent to jail for from 
one dav to four months. Twentv-three were st*nt to the state 
penitentiary, the shortest term Inking one year, the longest for life. 
Nineteen of these 23 received indeterminate sentences subject to 
the decision of the state iKiard of parole. Eight younger offenders 
went to the state reformatory, also with indeterminate sentenctfs. 
Thirty-two persons were placed on probation, nine of whom were 
men convicted of non-supfxirt and one of whom was a man con- 
victe<l in a bastardy casi*. Probation in these ten cases was 
grante<l on condition that payments l)e made for the supfx»rt <»f 
wives (»r chiUiren or lK)ih. 

Finks and (\)Mmunity Protkc tion 

Fines were by far the most usual methcxl of dis|x>sing of Spring- 
field ofTeiulers. Of the 1. 1 19 senten(x*s im[X)sed on jHTsons com- 
ing iH'fore justices of the jH'ace and the city magistrate. 71 jkt 
cent, as we have sii»n, were tines, and of thesi* tines (>o |ht cent 
were S3. 00 or less. 

There are three ways in which the treatment to which offenders 
are subjecte<l may siTve to f)rotect the community: Fir>t, by 
deterring jx^ople through fear from breaking the law: second, by 
regenerating through u|)l>uil(iing treatment thos<' who brtMk the 
law: third, !)y pt-rnianent removal of confirmed criminal from 
s<K'ietv. Fines, of course, do not accomplish the last naninl pur- 
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pose. The extent to which they protect the community will be 
measured, therefore, by their effect, first, as a deterring influence 
from law breaking, and second, as a means of reformation. We 
shall discuss their use from these points of view. 

Fines as a Deterrent from Law Breaking 

The facts regarding the rearrest and reconviction of persons 
fined in Springfield in 191 3 indicate that fines were not effective 
in deterring people from crime. The records showed that they 
had not protected the community against repeated offenses by 
the large group of persons of the repeater type. Twenty-three per 
cent of all fines levied during the year were assessed against per- 
sons who were again arrested before the year ended, while 13 per 
cent were assessed against jxjrsons who were not only rearrested 
but were again convicted. These figures, moreover, understate 
the failure of fines to prevent law breaking, for many persons 
fined during the latter months of the year were not likely to be 
rearrested or again convicted l^fore the year closed. 

Detailed examination of the use of fines revealed some of the 
reasons for their failure as an effective deterrent. Most of the 
fines assesses! were for small amounts, $3.00 or less. Except to the 
unskilled lalK)rer such fines were not a serious jxjnalty, even 
though costs of 60 cents or $1.35 were added. To the man earning 
$5.00 a day they meant little or nothing. The pettiness of the 
majority of the fines assessed failed to give the offender any 
serious impression of the necessity to obey the law. 

Moreover, a numl)er of fines were levied for offenses in the 
commission of which the offender made more than the amount of 
the fine. Estimating that the average earnings of a woman in a 
house of ill-fame were $25 a week, it is unlikely that she would 
give up such a life through fear of having occasionally to p>ay a 
small fine. During the year four persons were fined for keeping 
disorderly houses; one $3.00, one $10, one $25, and one $100. 
One man was fined $3.00 for running a gambling house. 

A second group of offenses were due to the liquor or some other 
clinging habit. Probably half the arrests in Springfield were 
made either for drunkenness or some other offense in the com- 
mission of which drunkenness was the immediate contributory 
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Gambling possibly may also be classed with offenses stimu- 
lated by some kind of habit; in fact gambling itself appears with 
many people to be a habit with a psychological hold on its vic- 
tims. In the cases of 38 men who in Springfield in 1913 were 
fined $3.00 each for gambling, it seems hardly probable that the 
fear of repetition of such penalty would be sufficient to lead them 
to give up the practice, or that others learning that three-dollar 
fines were being assessed would be led to do likewise. 

Besides the law breakers under the grip of some habit, there are 
others with confirmed tendencies toward delinquency on whom 
petty fines have but little deterrent effect. These, for instance, 
include persons so much below normal mentally as to be classed as 
mental defectives. Dr. Goddard estimates that from 25 to 30 per 
cent of persons in prisons are mentally defective.^ There are, too, 
besides the mental defectives, probably a few bold crooks — more 
than likely the product of misdirected "gang** spirit when they 
were boys — ^who regard a life of crime as a game to which the 
possibility of being caught and made to suffer only adds zest. 
Fines in these cases and in those previously cited are not likely 
to prevent further law breaking. 

Fines as a Reformatory Influence 

Much that has been said about the relatively small influence of 
fines in deterring from crime applies equally to fines as an up- 
building influence. They cannot change the offender*s desires, 
his abilities, his habits, or his point of view toward life. The 
truth is that fines were never intended to reform offenders but to 
act as a deterrent from law breaking, a matter in which, as we 
have seen, they are likewise often ineffective. 

Fines from the Standpoint of Justice 

As a means, moreover, of providing just punishment as between 
offenders, the fining system is also open to attack. Where petty 
fines are much used, as in Springfield, the general tendency is to 
assess them in large or small amounts in proportion to the serious- 
ness of the offense and not after taking into account also the 

* Goddard, Henry H., M.D.: Feeble-mindedness: Its Causes and Conse- 
quences. New York, Macmillan, 1914. 
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ability of the oflfender to pay. To a man of some means a fine 
of $3.00 or even $25 is slight punishment, but upon the laborer 
earning $1.75 a day it falls heavily. The offense may be the same 
and yet in the payment the poor man may suffer the rich man's 
penalty many times over. One hundred and thirty-eight persons 
in Springfield in 1913 went to jail because they were not able to 
pay their fines, in whole or in part. Many of the largest fines were 
assessed against vagrants who had no money at all. In such cases 
fines result in nothing less than sending people to jail for being 
poor. 

Where Fines are Useful 

Yet fines, in spite of their weakness as a general means for deal- 
ing with offenders, are not without their uses in preventing the 
repetition of minor and technical offenses in which non-compli- 
ance with the law is largely a matter of failure to take pains, as 
for instance, violating the dog ordinance, obstructing the street, 
speeding, violating the school law or the traffic ordinances. They 
may in such cases serve to call attention to the law in a forceful 
way, especially if the amounts are adjusted to the means of the 
offenders. In no case in 191 3 was a person fined twice for such 
offenses, which suggests that the fine was all that was necessary to 
secure observance of the law. 

Fines may also serve a useful purpose when they are large, if 
execution is suspended during good behavior. But it should also 
be pointed out that in connection with suspended sentences they 
are not, with a certain class of offenders, superior to the more 
dreaded jail sentence. 

Hours to Leave Town 

Two hundred and nineteen offenders in Springfield, most of 
whom were beggars, vagrants, intoxicated and disorderly persons, 
in 1 91 3 were given a certain number of hours in which to leave 
town. This method of protecting the community from undesir- 
able characters is very common throughout the country. The 
net result is that a large class of men become the prey of police 
departments, being shunted from one city to another and back 
again, finally ending as members of the army of hoboes or as pro- 
fessional criminals. 
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In the long run no city gains in this process, which serves only 
to confirm pauperism and delinquency. At the same time no one 
city can put a stop to the practice. The remedy must come 
through national co-operation of police departments. Until some 
solution of the problem is brought about, Springfield, in self- 
defense, will probably continue this abominable practice. But 
there is no excuse for Springfield courts ridding the community of 
its own resident and proper local charges by giving them hours 
to leave town as they did in several instances in 191 3. 

Suspended Sentences and Probation 

A third means used in Springfield in disposing of offenders was 
suspension of sentence ** pending good behavior." The justices of 
the peace and city magistrate in 1913 suspended execution under 
this condition on five jail sentences and 149 fines. Since these 
offenders were sent back to their old environments with no form 
of supervision, it is not surprising that 23 out of the 154 suspended 
sentences had' to be revoked within the year, while in a number of 
other instances those whose sentences were suspended were again 
convicted on new charges. 

A suspended sentence cannot be effective without such control 
over released offenders as will help in overcoming law-breaking 
tendencies. The state law authorized the use of probation for first 
offenders in all courts, subject to certain restrictions, and provided 
for the appointment by the circuit court of a probation officer. 
The circuit court, however, had not chosen to make such an 
appointment; so that all those placed on probation by the cir- 
cuit court and all so placed by the county court, save those proved 
guilty of non-support, had been put under the charge of voluntary 
officers, in a number of cases of relatives. Though this was an 
improvement over the suspended sentence, it did not take the 
place of a well-organized probation department. 

Jail Sentences 

Persons arrested by the police in Springfield were being held 
temporarily, and those unable to pay fines for violation of city 
ordinances, on sentence in the city prison. Persons arrested by 
the sheriff and those held for the grand jury were confined tem- 
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porarily. and thrjse receiving jail sentences or fines for xHoUtion of 
state laws which the>' were unable to pay. on sentence in the 
county jail. 

The Citv Prison 
On Ito:^nibtT 12. 1912. ihe Springfield city prison was in- 
spected by the Illinois State Btard of Charities, and the report, 
published in the Inslitution (^Mort^Wy. describes the jail as follows: 

The 5,'>ringf)eld city prtMjn is a disgrace to any community. 
The main section for men, located on the first floor, tsdark and ill 
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daily prisoners, many men sleep on the floors or on top of the 
cage. 

Toilet and bath facilities are placed in the corridor. 

Women are placed on the second floor in a department which 
is fireproof. The only approach, however, is a stairway of wood. 
Cots with mattresses and blankets furnish the rooms. There is 
one iron cell, ventilated by means of bar openings, which is 
rarely used. 

A section on the second floor is used for male prisoners whom 
it is desirable to segregate. Minors are placed in this department. 

Juveniles are sent to the annex to the county jail. Minors held 
at the city jail are segregated from older offenders. 

Tramps, ** drunks,*' etc., are herded together in the dark section 
on the first floor. The city should provide work for men held in 
jail. 

The officials deserve praise for the cleanliness of the place and 
for observation of the law providing segregation for minors. 

Since that time a few improvements in sanitation had been 
made, but on the whole the above was a fair description of the 
city jail as we found it. 

The dishes in which prisoners received their food, which was 
fairly satisfactory, were of tin. Drinking water was supplied by a 
common drinking cup. No hospital ward was provided either for 
men or for women. Dangerously ill prisoners were removed to 
St. John's Hospital, four having been taken there in 1913. Others 
were treated at the jail by the over-busy city physician, who kept 
no record of his cases. 

Male prisoners over seventeen years of age and females over 
eighteen, both those held pending trial and those serving sentence, 
were kept in the city prison. The terms of confinement in 191 3 
ranged from a few hours to two hundred and eight days, the latter 
being rare. The average confinement pending trial was usually 
not more than a day; the most common term of sentence was 
about two weeks. 

The law provided for the appointment of a matron, but this 
statute had not been observed and women prisoners were in 
charge of men keepers. There were also provisions regarding 
classification of prisoners which applied both to city and county 
jails. In the Springfield city prison, however, female prisoners 
regardless of age, color, offense, or guilt were confined together; 
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ftood women aiKl ^Wh with L-unfirmMl prostitutra; ihoM held on 
suspicion with those provwl guilty. 

l"o prox'ide proiKr rlassification for nialc prisoners the jnil au- 
thorities made some use of the extra ward formen.but it was clear 
that in many inntancts even two wanU did not permit complete 
observance of the law. It was not uncommon, therefore, Id find 
thrown together in the " bull pen " those held oti suspicion or for 
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trial, the guilty, first offenders and old nnindent, thoae iiuiltj- of 
technical or of serious chai^^cs. cle\Tr crooks and drunks, drug 
victims, highwaymen, murderers, and lodgers. 

The»iiuat)cin wasnggravalcd, moreover, in the Springfictd city 
prison, by the fact that save for a few truftties the prinunent >f)ent 
the days in idleness, lying about their cells, playing cards, telling 
vile stories, swapping criminal adventure*, and pawting the lime 
as best they could. 
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The County Jail 

The county jail comprised a main building and an annex. The 

main building was divided into two parts, the first serving as the 

sheriff's residence, the rear as the jail which was divided into a 




The County Jail, Springfield 
Jail in the center; sheriff's residence at the right. Conditions in the jail 
and the treatment received by prisoners — many of them held for weeks and 
months in complete idleness — were in no sense reformative. 

ward for women and a ward for men. The annex was used for the 
confinement of insane persons, alcoholics, and children. 

The days of detention of prisoners in the county jail ranged in 

1913 from one to two hundred and seventy-three days. While the 
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largest numbers were held only two days — most of these beinf^ 
suspects and destitute lodgers — many served extended terms, 417 
having been imprisoned for thirty days or more, 147 for sixty 
days or more, 77 for ninety days or more, 15 for one hundred and 
twenty days or more, a numl:>er as long as six months, and two 
for over two hundred days each. 

Men's Ward 

In the men's ward there was unusually good general light and 
ventilation but cell ventilation was not adec]uate. The words 
**dark and ill-ventilated stone cells" used in 1911 by the State 
Charities Commission still held true. The ward was divided into 
two sections, one for white and one for colored prisoners. The 
ward for white prisoners was always overflowing, and many whites 
were kept with the Negro prisoners, transfer to the Negro section 
being used sometimes as a disciplinar\' measure. 

Each section of the ward had a bath tul). two sinks with hot and 
cold water and soap, and a toilet. No towels were furnished and 
the tin drinking cups were used in common. After nine o'clock at 
night all men who had cells were locked in them, and buckets 
were used for toilet purposes. Aside from the lack of provision 
for the regular washing of bedding, the ward was in a compara- 
tively gcKKl state of cleanliness. It was nearly always over- 
crowclwl, however, and many men were forced to sleep on the 
floor without coverings. 

Women's W.\rd 

The women's ward was situated on the sei'ond floor in a part of 
the l)uilding not tirepnN>f. entrance to which was gained by a 
flight of wcHKlen stairs. The ward was imme<liately over the 
kitchen and. since the windows were barred, in case of sudden 
fire it would l)e diflicult. to say the least, to rescue women pris- 
oners. 

Thi' ward consisti^d of one large rcH)m with windows on two 
sides. Heavy Inirs running from fl(K)r to ceiling M^jxiratitl off a 
giKKl-sizitl cage which was formally the women's ward. l>ut at the 
time of our visits women prisoners had the free<loni of iht* whole 
room. Within the cage were four l)eds with clean Intlding. At 
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one end were a flush toilet and a clean bath tub. The sheriflF's 
wife was employed as matron, but the keys to the women's ward 
were kept by the male jailer who thus had free access. 

In the same room with the women, in a cage with three sides 
solid and a front of bars, was an extra ward for men who were 
United States prisoners or who for some reason needed to be 
separated from other offenders. In this cage were a bed with 
mattress and blankets, a porcelain bath tub, and a flush toilet. 
The cage faced away from the women's compartment, but as 
women prisoners had access to the whole room there was no ade- 
quate segregation of female prisoners and men held there. 

No regular hospital ward was provided for either men or wo- 
men, though sick prisoners were frequently sent to the annex to 
be kept with the children, or when seriously ill were transferred 
to some hospital. They were attended, as in the city prison, by 
the city physician, who, as stated before, was already over- 
burdened. 

Feeding of County Prisoners 

The ordinary menu of county prisoners consisted of cereals, 
coffee, soup, boiled meats, beans, potatoes, and bread. The 
sheriff received 30 cents a day for each prisoner fed, which made 
it clearly to his advantage to provide food as cheaply as possible. 
To the credit of the incumbent at the time of this investigation, 
it should be stated that the food furnished was not bad. The 
system, however, of paying the sheriff a salary and then paying 
him for feeding county prisoners, is unquestionably wasteful to 
the taxpayers, and as it was working out, most unjust to the 
prisoners. In the city prison, where the feeding of prisoners 
was not delegated at so much per diem, the total cost to the city 
was $917.64, or 9.68 cents per man a day, if one counts days as 
the county authorities do. If the sheriff did as well in reducing 
costs, and there was every reason to think that he could, he must 
have cleared some $6,611 out of the $9,761.30 which he received 
for feeding prisoners in the year ending November 30, 1913.^ 

* As the earlier detailed report of the correctional system went to press, the 
Springfield newspapers announced that the new sheriff, John A. Wheeler, had 
publicly declared that he would not accept any profit for feeding the prisoners 
in jail. He estimated that the amount turned back into the county treasury 
would be about $7,600 a year. 
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Classification of County Prisoners 
Classification requirements of the state law were even less ob- 
served than in the city prison. Offenders in all degrees of de- 
gradation were herded 
together. As in the 
city jail, there was no 
work for any but a 
few trusties, and the 
majority of the pris- 
oners passed the days, 
weeks, and months in 
complete idleness. 



FEEDING PRISONERS 
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Jail Sentences as a 
Deterrent 
A study of the rec- 
ords of 1913 showed 
that the jail sentence 
was seriously ineffec- 
tive as a deterrent. 
Forty-five per cent of 
the jail sentences im- 
posed were of persons 
arrested two or more 
times during the year. 
Nine persons were 
sentenced to jail twice, 
I three times, and i 
four times, so that in 
all, 63 persons were 
involved in the 77 jail 
sentencesof repeaters. 
These included many of the worst "rounders" in the city and con- 
tributed a total of 199 arrests during the year, 63 of which were 
made of offenders who had once suffered jail sentence. In 32 in- 
stances those who served sentences were again convicted before 
the year was up. When one considers that 30 per cent of these 
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sentences of repeaters were imposed during the last three months 
of the year, so that arrest and conviction were not likely to recur 
within the period studied, the ineflfectiveness of such sentences 
in preventing law breaking by offenders of this type is further 
emphasized. 

Why THE Jails Fail as Deterrents 

There are in general two classes of offenders: those not con- 
firmed in delinquency who still retain some self-respect and stand- 
ing in the community, and those whose reputations and self- 
respect are so impaired that a jail term will harm neither. To 
those in the first group the jail sentence has some effect as a 
deterrent; they fear the discomforts and associations of jail, 
and they fear for their reputations. 

Persons of the other type, however, with nothing to lose, make 
up the bulk of the jail population. Such individuals, as records 
of repeating show, find a jail sentence quite bearable because it 
offers them a bed, regular meals, warmth in winter, and the 
companions they prefer "without the necessity of working. The 
truth is that the only kind of jail which can have any real deter- 
rent effect on this class of offenders is one which provides good 
hard work. 

Were the Springfield Jails Reformative? 

Conditions in the jails of Springfield not only were weakening 
and corrupting prisoners but they were sending them out more 
likely than before to be a danger to the community. 

No physical examination was made, and unless prisoners were 
acutely sick their physical needs received no attention. Prisoners 
had no opportunity for exercise, and their already weakened 
bodies became still weaker. Drunkards and victims of drug 
habits were given no help in breaking their habit nor any kind of 
a "cure." 

Nothing was done for the mental training of prisoners, and 
except occasional efforts at religious influence by outsiders, noth- 
ing was done on the moral side. In fact each term of enforced 
idleness made it less likely that the prisoner would become a self- 
supporting, law-abiding citizen upon release. 
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First offenders received exactly the same treatment as long- 
time offenders. Workingmen were serving time in enforced idle- 
ness, while their muscles were growing flabby and their energy 
was being sapped. Men and women free from venereal disease 
were using toilets, bathtubs, and drinking cups in common with 
others when the city physician estimated that 50 per cent of the 
prisoners in both jails were infected with syphilis. Ckxxl girls and 
women were thrown in with prostitutes. Young men who had 
"pulled off** their first exploit were thrown into daily contact 
with embezzlers, forgers, highway rol)bers, and murderers. 

Such conditions and treatment are not reformative. But even 
if the jails were of an entirely different sort and were designed 
primarily for the regeneration of offenders, it is doubtful if a great 
deal could be accomplished in the short periods for which most 
prisoners were being confined. No one was sentenced for more 
than six months, and 61 p)er cent received sentences of thirty days 
or less. If the community is to receive protection through the 
regeneration of law breakers, prisoners must not only be sul)jected 
to upbuilding treatment but must receive it for a sufficient period 
to make it reasonably effective. Therefore not only a new jail 
system was needed but a new plan and a new purpose in sen- 
tencing offenders. 

Further, when prisoners left the jail they went l)ack to their old 
haunts, under the same conditions that caused arrest, without 
help or guidance. In any plan for the development of a more 
effective correctional system, some provision must Ix? made for 
parole supervision of released prisoners. 

CoNCLi'sioxs Regardinc; Present Methods 

The conclusion is unavoidable that Springfield's correctional 
meth(Kis were in large measure ineffective in protecting the com- 
munity. The more important facts leading to the conclusion are 
briefly : 

Fines, the most use<l methcxl, were employe<l in many instances 
where in the very nature of the case* they could not art as effective 
deterrents. Nor were they effective as reformativi* aj^i'nts. 

(living offenders a limited numl)er of hours to ItMvr town pro- 
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duced no results when other cities were also following the same 
vicious practice. 

Suspended sentences "pending good behavior," when used as 
here without probationary supervision, were not particularly pro- 
ductive of the desired results. 
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Murders and Suicides, Springfield, 1908-1913 
A total of approximately 100 deaths. 



Conditions in city and county jails were such that prisoners 
were less likely to become law abiding citizens upon release than 
they were when they entered. 
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Free board without work was not deterring prisoners of the re- 
peater type. The short terms, moreover, made impossible any 
adequate reformator\' treatment, even had the jails been able to 
give it. Failure to aid released prisoners was a distinct com- 
munity negkrt. 

Springfield was relying upon only one means in tr>'ing to protect 
itself. It was holding to the traditional iK'lief in the deterrent 
effect of punishment — this to the utter neglect of efforts to fit 
law breakers to lead normal lives. The call was clear for bringing 
all means of protecting the community into play and for develop- 
ing a correctional system which would furnish for each offender 
treatment that not only might deter him from future law breaking 
but develop in him law-abiding habits and a distaste for crime. 

A New Jail System Outlined 

For reconstruction of the jail system two alternatives deser>'ed 
consideration : 

1. The state might l)e persuaded to undertake the care of mis- 
demeanants in state institutions convenientlv Icxrated near the 
larger cities. 

2. The city and county might take advantage of the Illinois 
house of corrections act and unite in the estal)lishment of an insti- 
tution for the rare of city and county prisoners. 

State C\\re of Misdemeanants 

.Authorities on criminology are pretty well uniteil in l)elieving 
that the ultimate s^ilution of the problem of handling misdemean- 
ants is to provide state institutions for their care, just as is done 
for felons. As compared with county jails most state |XMiiten- 
tiaries and reformatories are of a sujXTior tyjx*. More<ner, local 
care in comparison is gn)s>ly extravag*int. If the state of Illinois 
can 1k' jKTsuadi^l to undertake the care of misdemean.ints in state 
institutions. th*u would, we lielieve. l)e the l)est solution of the 
j.iil problem. Instead of the lo2 county j.iils Ctiriii^ f«)r mis- 
demeanants A (|uarter th.it many st»ite district j.iils tor the deten- 
tion of iKTsons i)ending trial, none of them larger ih.tii tli«* average 
county j.iil, and jH-rhaps i\\tw or jiossibly f(»ur state institutions 
for mis4lemeanants c«»ntineii on sentence, would iK-tler serve the 
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needs. There should be a woman's reformatory, and two or three 
farm institutions for male offenders, one to be located near 
Chicago and the other one or two to be located so as to serve 
adequately the central and southern parts of the state. 

If, however, the state declines to undertake the care of mis- 
demeanants, Springfield and Sangamon County should unite in 
an endeavor to provide for prisoners locally in a more adequate 
manner. 

A Springfield House of Correction 

A state law enacted as long ago as 1870 provides for the estab- 
lishment of houses of correction by municipalities. Another 
statute authorizes cities to purchase not to exceed 40 acres out- 
side of the city limits for the purpose of establishing houses of 
correction. These statutes together form an excellent basis for 
the development of a correctional institution of the right kind. 

Plans -for the development of a house of correction were laid by 
the Springfield City Commission in 1913, but the project was 
never completed. In order that prevailing jail conditions should 
continue no longer than absolutely necessary we would recom- 
mend new legislation and action for the completion of these plans. 
Whether, however, the jail situation is to be met locally or by the 
state there are certain standards representative of the best and 
most recent thought which should govern the development and 
management of institutions for misdemeanants and other petty 
offenders. The more important details follow: 

Correctional Institutional Standards 

1. The institution should be located in the country where farm 
work will be available for prisoners. 

2. The superintendent should be a man of good business ability 
who has also an understanding of prisoners* needs. A salary ade- 
quate to attract a thoroughly capable man should be offered, for 
a poorly qualified superintendent will prove a great extravagance 
in the long run. 

3. Besides the superintendent there should be in control of the 
institution a matron, if women are to be detained, an agriculturist, 
and guards, the last named being selected for their ability to take 
charge of blacksmith, tailor, shoe, carpenter, or other shops and to 
teach the prisoners trades. 
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4. There should be also a special institution physician, paid and 
required to give adequate time to the work, and a trained nurse in 
charge of the hospital ward. In large institutions a corps of 
physicians who are specialists and more than one nurse are nec- 
essary. 

5. Buildings should Ixj durable and fireproof and should pro- 
vide a separate room for each prisoner with plenty of light and 
air, and warmth in winter. The women's ward, if women are to 
be held, and that for men, should l>e entirely st*parate. There 
should also be four divisions of each ward to permit separation of 
prisoners whom it is not desirable to confine together. 

6. The building for the housing of prisoners should furnish, 
besides sleeping cjuarters, a dining room — suitable also as an 
assembly r(x)m — a kitchen, modern laundry, hospital ward, ami 
a bathr(X)m (with shower baths only). In addition to this main 
building and those for farm purjx)ses, quarters for shop work to 
aid in the upkeep of the institution and to give prisoners employ- 
ment during the winter months should also be provided. 

7. Buildings should be constructed as far as |X)ssible by the 
prisoners. The frasil)ility of this has W'vn repeatedly demon- 
strated. It will save the taxpayers money and furnish wholesome 
work for the men. 

8. When prisoners are receivtKl they should Ik? given a bath 
and supplii'il with institution clothes of plain, durable material 
(not striptnl). Their own clothes should Ik* taken from them to 
Ix* sterilized, patched, and presM^l so that when released, prisoners 
may Ix* presi'iitable candidates for work. 

<). As soon after arrival as possil)le prisoners should receive a 
thon)Ugh phy>ical examination, and det'inite treatment should \ie 
prescrilH'd when iu»e<le(l. If the institution physician himself is 
not titti'il to handle unu.sual casi's, consulting physicians should 
Ih» calk^l in. Wh) much empha>is cannot Ik* phiced u\ym physical 
treatment, for a M)und IkkIv is the fir^t t>>enli.il to regenera- 
tion. 

10. SjKvial attention should Ih' given to .idministering the 
cure t«) victims of the li(|uor or drug habii-^. Kvi-ry precaution 
should l)e taken to make sure th.it while in the institution prison- 
ers do not receive supplies of either dru^> or li(|Uor unle» on the 
physici.m'.s prescription. 

11. Provisi«)ns should Ik* made for religious .md other e<luc.i- 
tional instruction. In loc.il institutions the forin«T in.iy ^^riier.illy 
Ik' had without ex|K*ns<* if churches of «litYrrrnl driioinin.ilions are 
inviteil to supply regular religious instruction to prisoners of their 
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faith, while the latter may well be furnished by the board of edu- 
cation as a part of the regular evening school work. 

12. Food for prisoners should be wholesome and adequate. 
Needless to say, the exact expense of feeding and no more should 
be paid for by the government. The New York State Prison 
Commission is wisely recommending the use of crockery dishes 
in all jails and penal institutions because of their effect in stimu- 
lating the self-respect of prisoners. 

13. Work for prisoners should include fruit growing, truck gar- 
dening, stock raising, dairying, and other kinds of farm work; 
brick making, quarrying, possibly canning, besides other work 
necessary in the upkeep and management of the institution. 
Women prisoners, if kept there, may be employed in farm work 
and in making clothing. The problem of finding work for men in 
the winter may be met in part by reserving improvements in 
buildings and equipment for winter months, and in part by quarry 
work which may be carried on in cold weather. The construction 
and improvement of the- institution will provide excellent work 
for several years. 

14. As far as possible men should be assigned to perform the 
kinds of work for which their physical and mental capacities best 
fit them. A man desiring to be a carpenter should, if qualified for 
the work, be put in the carpenter shop. Those with anemia or 
weak lunge should be sent out of doors. 

15. No contract labor scheme should be entered into, and as far 
as possible competition with outside labor should be avoided. 

16. The products of the institution should as far as possible 
supply not only the institution's needs but those of other city, 
county, or state departments. 

17. There is considerable opinion favoring the payment of regu- 
lar wages to prisoners after deducting the cost of their keep. It 
is claimed that this not only leads to greater productiveness on 
their part but tends to increase self-respect, which is perhaps the 
community's greatest protection from law breaking. It also pre- 
vents prisoners' families from suffering while they are confined, 
or supplies prisoners themselves with small funds to tide over the 
precarious days without work immediately following release. 

18. A careful cost-accounting system should be developed for 
each department of the institution. All goods disposed of to 
other departments of the city, county, or state governments, 
should be credited to the institution at market prices, and an 
annual report should be published showing both financial results 
and results obtained in fitting prisoners for normal life. 
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Tkmpobarv Detention 

The establishment of state care or of a farm institution will 

not, of course, provide for persons who need to be held tempora* 

rily, pending trial, awaiting transportation to the institution in 

which thej'arctoser\e 

their 
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For the protection of the community, no sentences are better 
than those indeterminate in length, which permit the holding 
of prisoners until there is some likelihood of their making good 
when given their freedom. With some exceptions persons guilty 
of felonies were committed to the Illinois penitentiaries for inde- 
terminate periods, and if such sentences were desirable for them, 
how much more so for those guilty of less serious offenses and 
among whom the possibility of reform was consequently greater. 
With the development of better jail facilities there is therefore 
every reason for applying the indeterminate sentence to mis- 
demeanants. 

The existing indeterminate sentence laws set a maximum term 
beyond which a prisoner might not be held, and a minimum to 
be completed before he might be paroled. Restrictions on inde- 
terminate sentences applied to misdemeanants, however, should 
differ from those which applied to felons. It would probably 
be wise to give the board with paroling power authority to re- 
lease a prisoner on parole at any time after commitment when, 
in its judgment, he or she gives satisfactory evidence of a purpose 
and ability to live at liberty without violating the law. It would 
also be wise to have a graduated maximum term dependent upon 
the nuitiber of times the prisoner has been convicted. 

Parole Supervision 

Even with upbuilding jails and indeterminate sentences, work 
for the regeneration of the prisoner will often break down if 
prisoners are sent from the jail with no help or supervision. 
Quite often the offender has lost his job and needs to find employ- 
ment; often he needs a new environment and different associates 
or friendly encouragement in his effort to make good. If correc- 
tional work is really to put offenders on their feet, help and direc- 
tion to released prisoners must be given and a parole depart- 
ment with capable, paid parole officers should be established. 

The failure of the state law to provide for the paroling of mis- 
demeanants, when such methods were almost universally ad- 
mitted to be successful and were already being used in dealing 
with those guilty of felonies, was but another example of the 
neglect to which those guilty of minor offenses have been subject. 
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Adi'LT Probation Needs 

Thus far we have dealt with the treatment of law breakers 
requiring institutional treatment. A majority of offenders, as 
has been shown, were fined instead of lx.*ing sent to jail. We have 
recommended, however, the abandonment of the general use of 
fines. What, then, should take its place? The answer is pro- 
bation — of a sort that will mean another chance under the 
guidance of an officer whose business is to do all in his power to 
help offenders keep the law. 

But there were no paid probation officers for adults in Spring- 
field, and those persons placed on probation by the county and 
circuit courts were placed under the care of volunteer officers, 
often relatives or friends. While volunteers are undoubtedly 
of great ser\'ice. the l)est results are obtained through trained 
officers or when volunteers work under the direction of paid 
probation officers. 

Under the provisions of the Illinois law it was possible to 
appoint one probation officer. If prol)ation should largely re- 
place petty fines, Springfield would need not less than three pro- 
biition officers to serve the county and circuit courts, the city 
magistrate, and the justices of the peace. The presc^nt statute 
provided also that the chief officer shoukl receive Si. 200 a year, 
and other officers SH(X). These amounts were even then tcx) low 
considering the qualifications needed. There was nt»ed, there- 
fore, for amendments which should not only jHTmit the employ- 
ment of a larger numlnT of officers but allow the payment of more 
adequate salaries. 

The statute restricted the use of probation and jXTmitted it 
only when the offense* fell within certain six.'cifii'd groups. In 
onler to ol)tain the mo^t lK»neficial results it would sirm wiser 
if courts were given entire dis<Tetion in the use of probation, for 
experience has shown that they are inclint*<l to be conservative 
and are very unlikely to abuse* such i)ower. 

Ri:oR(iANiz.\ric)N of Minor Coirts and Rkvinion of 

Skntkni ks 

I'nder the minor court sy>teni <»f Sprinjitiehi iht* city magis- 
trate and five justice> of the iKMct- had concurrent juriMliclion in 
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all criminal actions punishable by a fine of $200 or less. An 
offender would first come before one justice, then before another, 
each dealing with him in his own way, regardless of the plan of the 
others. In a number of cases in 1913, offenders were fined large 
amounts by one justice and given suspended sentences pending 
good behavior, only to receive fines much smaller than the 
suspended ones when brought before another justice on new 
charges. It is obvious, under these circumstances, that no 
effective constructive program could be put into operation. 

Unfortunately the salaries and honors attached to lower court 
judgeships are generally small and the qualifications do not even 
include legal training. Since the lower courts for the great ma- 
jority of citizens who cannot afford the excessive costs of appeals 
are, in fact, courts of last resort, it is highly important that the 
standards there prevailing should be more nearly equal to those 
of the higher courts than they were. 

The justice of the peace system is a relic of a more or less 
pioneer period of small communities which in Springfield had 
ceased to exist. The law permitted cities to establish city courts, 
but these had concurrent jurisdiction with circuit courts and did 
not replace justice of the peace and city magistrate's courts. 
Neither did they solve the minor court problem. The Municipal 
Court Act of Chicago offered the best suggestion for new legisla- 
tion to meet the situation. This act provided for the abolition 
of city magistrates and justices of the peace in Chicago, and gave 
the municipal court jurisdiction in all criminal cases in which 
punishment was by fine, or imprisonment otherwise than in the 
penitentiary, and in all other criminal cases which the laws in 
force from time to time might permit to be prosecuted in other 
ways than on indictment by a grand jury. 

A municipal court of this type for Springfield would offer 
definite advantages over the prevailing system, as follows: 

1. It would permit the outlining and carrying out of a careful 
plan for the treatment of each offender. 

2. It would tend to attract to the bench men of a superior 
type. 

3. It would command more respect from the public and from 
law breakers than the present system. This is especially impor- 
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tant if the correctional activities are to aim at the regeneration of 
offenders. 

4. It would atx)lish the current pernicious system by which the 
city magistrate and justices received their remuneration from the 
fees they were able to collect. 

The fact is worth noting that under the fee system the justice 
ordinarily receives nothing if the person is set free. There is a 
temptation to find people guilty whenever possible. Moreover, 
entries in the police dcx-ket for 191 3 show that justices sometimes 
went so far as to collect fees for cases dismissed, for cases bound 
over to the grand jury, and for others in which no charges had 
been proved. 

Court Sentences 

I'nder these propose<l changes in correctional methods court 
st»nlences will neecJ to \>v altered to suit the new conditions. It 
will Ik* more im|)ortanl to provide treatment that will transform 
the offender into a law observer than to find suitable punishment. 
Fines will l>e restrictwi to minor offenses which do not indicate 
well-groundwi delinquent tendencies. Castas which are not 
serious and are likely to res|)ond to probation will l)e put under the 
care of the probation officer. If the case is more serious and the 
offender needs spei'ial treatment he will be sent to an institution 
where every inHuence is wholesome and where physically, at the 
very lea>t, he may prepare himself to take up a normal life. His 
term, moreover, will Ik* largely ck'jx'ndent u|xm the changes 
brought alM)Ut. When he goes out he will Ik* a presentable candi- 
date for a j<»b and will have the advice and help of a parole officer 
in re-establishing himself, with the necessity, if he fails to do so, 
of returning to the in.stitution. A> a mean> for community pro- 
lei'tion from law breakers the su|K'riority of thi> pro|X)se<l treat- 
ment over that then o|K*rating inu>t be evident. 

SpKi lAi. Li:(.i>i.AiivK iNorikV Rik ommkndkd 

(^mditions which wen* found (ifft'ctivi* in the correctional 
system of Sprin^tirhi wiTf n<»t uniqur but wtrr lairly repre- 
sentative of the situation throuw^hout tht- ^tatr. In fact many of 
the most fundamental weakne>M> of prevailing nRtho<ls were 
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traceable more to state than local regulations and could be elimin- 
ated only through state action. We were convinced, therefore, that 
in spite of improvements in correctional methods which might and 
should be brought about through the activities of Springfield 
people, still greater results could be secured if inquiry into Illinois 
correctional methods could \ye conducted on a state-wide scale. 

The sur\'ey therefore recommended that the people of Spring- 
field seek the support of those interested in correctional reform 
in Chicago and other parts of the state, in an endeavor to have the 
legislature establish a commission to investigate methods used in 
the handling of petty offenders throughout the state. Such an 
investigation would enable the citizens of Illinois to establish 
substantial improvements in their correctional system and thus 
to go far in eliminating those weaknesses handed down from past 
generations and which are the common inheritance of all the 
stales. 

THE HANDLING OF JIVENILE DELINQIE.NTS 
C()MPL.\INTS A(iAINST CHILDREN 

The attitude of the state toward children who break the law 
is entirelv different from its attitude toward adult offenders. De- 
linquent children are not dealt with under the criminal law, but 
are, to quote the juvenile court act, ** considered as wards of this 
state subject to the care, guardianship, and control of the court.*' 
The endeavor is not to punish, but to protect them from growing 
up to lives of crime, and the important consideration is not so 
much whether a specific act of delinquency has been committed, 
as whether, by a.ssuming guardianship over a child, the court 
may save it from further delinquency. 

Springfield had recognized the possibility of constructive work 
with juvenile offenders to the extent of designating a special 
policeman known as the humane officer, establishing a juvenile 
court and detention home, and employing a juvenile probation 
officer. But for one cause or another the l)enefits reasonably to 
l)e hoped for from these provisions had not l>een fully realized. 
Radical changes were not needed, however, so much as strength- 
ening the work alreadv establishe<i. 
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As compared with the number of adult offenders, juvenile 
offenders were few, only 71 children having been brought before 
the Sangamon County juvenile court in the fifteen months before 
the survey. Most complaints against children in Springfield 
were made by citizens not to the court directly but to the police 
department. They were then investigated by the humane 
officer, who made arrests when he thought cases warranted it. 
Arrested children were then taken to police headquarters in some 
instances in the patrol wagon. Here their names were formally 
entered upon the police docket along with those of adult offenders, 
and they were lodged in the annex of the county jail. As far as 
the p<^lice department was concerned, children were treated as if 
they were adult offenders, and no appreciation of the staters 
attitude toward such children was apparent. 

Cases in which complaints were made by the humane officer 
were, in 19 13. greater in numlxT than cases coming before the 
juvenile court through any other channel. We l)elieve, however, 
that the practice of having s^) many complaints pass through the 
hands of the |K)lice before reaching the juvenile court was an error 
in procedure. FIxcept in cases in which there is danger that 
children may run away, the police department should refer cases 
to the juvenile court without making arrest, and thus permit the 
probation officer to investigate whether court action is necessarx*. 
When imnie<liate arrest is necess;iry the fK)lice should take chil- 
dren to the detention home for confinement. 

Dktkntion of Childrkn 

Delincjuent children, like adults, often nt»ed to Ik? held tem- 
porarily |K*nding hearing of their ra>es or waiting transportation 
to state sch<M)ls. Although the city provided a detention home 
for children, the real detention home of Springfield was the 
annex of the county jail. Here, in I<>I3, 203 children were held, 
most of them delincjuents. while only 42 children were kept in the 
detention home. 

Till-: CoiMV Iail Annkx 

The annex of the county jail w.is h«ire. cold, and unattractive, 
with barrel! windows and d(M)r>. .i typical "jail." In the six 
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rooms that it contained there were five beds, and many times, 
boys, if not girls, were forced to sleep on the floor; on a certain 
night r8 persons were known to have been confined in the build- 
ing. There were no toilets in the rooms and when persons were 
locked in them, buckets served the purpose. The rooms were 




N CouNTV Jail Annex, Springfield 
In this building were held children, insane persons, and those with delirium 
tremens. On crowded days it was impossible to provide adequate aegregation. 
Since the county was paying out money for a detention home, supposedly for 
the detention of delinquent children, there was no excuse for keeping delin- 
quent children here under the disgraceful conditions which existed. 

Seventy-eight insane persons and 88 suffering with acute alcoholism were 
held here in 1913 — some as lone as twent>^ days. Neither the insane nor alco- 
holics should be detained in sucli a place; instead, they should receive hospital 
care until the state provides sufliciently for their treatment. 



separated only by bars, and persons confined in one room could 
readily see into the others. 

On crowded days, even though the authorities were careful in 
their efforts, it would be impossible to provide adequate segrega- 
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tion. As It was, boys and girls — the investigation showed that 
some were as young as nine years — were confined with insane 
persons, those with delirium tremens (generally the last stage of 
degradation), and occasionally a sick prisoner suflfering from some 
other trouble. The presence among these children of the insane 
and alcoholics was not a chance happening but the rule. No 
amusement was provided for the children who were being held 
for periods of several days, a few as long as a week, ten days, or a 
fortnight, and one boy for thirty-seven days. The matron of the 
jail and annex was on duty during the day, but at night, when a 
woman was most needed, a male keeper was in charge. 

Such conditions, which offend common decency, were inex- 
cusable. Perhaps the least inexcusable thing was that children 
were being confined in such quarters, when the county was 
paying for a detention home for those boys under seventeen and 
girls under eighteen years of age who came under the jurisdiction 
of the juvenile court. 

The Detention Home 

The detention home was a seven-room residence in a good state 
of repair, but not suitable for a city the size of Springfield. An 
experienced woman superintendent, with an assistant, seemed 
to be making the best of the building facilities and providing as 
good care of the children as the circumstances permitted. The 
place was clean and homelike, the children neat and apparently 
happy. 

The facilities, however, did not permit proper classification of 
the children. Although the usual sex classification was observed, 
it had been impossible to classify by age groups or to separate 
dependent and delinquent children. It was also difficult, if not 
impossible, to hold children who might try to run away. 

The detention home could not provide treatment of an educa- 
tional or reformative character which institutions holding de- 
linquent children for more than temporary periods are expected 
to provide. The court continued, however, to use it for purposes 
of more than temporary detention ; five out of eight delinquent 
boys were detained two months or more, two being held more than 
a year, one as long as nineteen months, while quite a number of 
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dependent children were held more than a month, and nine more 
than two months. 

Under the arrangement at the time the superintendent of the 
home and her assistant received $50 a month each, also whatever 
they could save out of the regular appropriation of $75 a month 
for maintenance, which did not vary whether there were one or a 
dozen children to be kept. This allowance of a stipulated sum 
for monthly expenses and for which the superintendent did not 
give account, was thoroughly vicious, and while we do not believe 
it led to abuse by the superintendent then in charge, it offered a 
constant temptation to economize at the expense of the children. 
Such an arrangement sooner or later is almost certain to lead to 
abuse of a serious nature. 

Briefly, the detention home, while well administered by the 
superintendent, was not serving its purpose and was not fitted 
to do so; and conditions in the jail annex where most delinquent 
children were held, as we have seen were unspeakably bad. The 
county was thus maintaining two inadequate institutions, when 
one, organized and administered on right lines, could serve the 
same purpose a great deal better and at probably no greater 
expense. 

The abandonment of the practice of holding children in the 
annex of the county jail and the provision of an adequate deten- 
tion home were recommended. For the acquirement and man- 
agement of such a home, suggestions were offered as follows : 

1. The home should be planned and managed as a place for 
temporary detention, not for institutional care. 

2. It is desirable not to have delinquent and dependent chil- 
dren housed in the same institution, and if arrangements can be 
made by which the Home for the Friendless will hold dependent 
children temporarily, pending their disposition by the court, the 
detention home should be planned for delinquent children only. 
Otherwise it should be planned for delinquents and dependents. 

3. The home should provide for the holding of all delinquent 
boys up to seventeen years and delinquent girls up to eighteen 
years of age. 

4. Building a new detention home rather than remodeling 
some present structure is recommended. The money is avail- 
able, the voters having given consent to a one per cent tax levy 
for the purpose, and a more satisfactory home will thus be ob- 
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tained. It also will be economy for the county to own the home 
rather than to rent, for this is to be a permanent county insti- 
tution. 

5. The home should be located, if possible, within six or eight 
blocks of police headquarters and the sheriff's office, so that it 
will be conveniently accessible. 

6. Plans for the building should provide a section for boys and 
one for girls entirely apart from each other. A separate sleeping 
room, which need not be large, should be provided for each child. 
There should also be in each section a dining room, a living room, 
and a bathroom with shower baths only. Quarters will also need 
to be supplied for those in charge of the home, and it will be ad- 
vantageous if provisions for juvenile court hearings can be made. 

7. If the home is maintained for delinquents only, it should be 
planned to accommodate not less than 10 boys and five girls. 
The number will usually run much below this figure, but pro- 
vision should be made to meet emergencies and future needs. 

8. As far as possible the institution should have the appearance 
of a home rather than a jail, and should therefore be attractively 
and comfortably furnished. It will be necessary, to prevent 
escapes, to cover the windows with heavy wire screening firmly 
fastened on. Bars should not be used. Adequate locks should 
be provided on all doors, also hinges of a kind which cannot be 
removed. All these features should, however, be as unobtrusive 
as possible. 

9. Children who have passed the age of adolescence should be 
kept apart from other children, save when one of those in charge 
of the institution is present. 

10. A yard at the rear, extensive enough to permit play, 
should be enclosed with a high board fence, with in-turned barb 
wiring at the top to prevent ready scaling, so that in good weather 
children may enjoy outdoor exercise. 

11. There should be in charge of the institution not only a 
house mother to look after the girls, but a house father to look 
after the boys. In fact the latter is absolutely necessary to care 
for older delinquent boys. The present policy of having trained 
persons in charge of the home deserves to be continued. 

12. The superintendent of the home should be required to keep 
a record showing the name, sex, age, and address of each child 
detained, the cause of detention, the day and hour received, the 
person received from, and the person discharged to. A record 
now kept by the probation officer gives most of this information, 
but it should be kept by the manager of the home as required by 
law. When the present record book is used up, a card catalog 
should replace it. 
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13. Accurate financial records should be kept, as required by 
law, and the exact expense of the home should be borne by the 
county. 

The Sangamon County Juvenile Court 

From January i, 1913, to April i, 1914, the docket of the 
Sangamon County juvenile court showed that 71 children had 
been brought before the court charged with delinquency. Con- 
ditions found and recommendations made with regard to the 
juvenile court may be briefly summarized as follows: 

Court dockets showed marked carelessness in the records of 
children's cases. That the court see that the names and dis- 
position of all cases of children coming before it are entered fully 
upon the court docket was recommended. 

The judge reserved Saturday mornings only for juvenile 
hearings. This necessitated holding some of the children for 
several days in the county jail annex or the detention home, 
awaiting the convenience of the court. We recommend that 
an hour each on Tuesdays, Thursdays, and Saturdays be set 
apart regularly for the hearing of juvenile cases. 

Most of the hearings, held in the judge's chambers, were in- 
formal and private, as they should be. In four instances, how- 
ever, attorneys were present and in one of these there was a trial 
by jury, a most undesirable procedure. We recommend that the 
court do all in its power to discourage the employment of attor- 
neys and trial by jury in juvenile cases. 

An unfortunate condition in Springfield was the newspaper 
publicity given to children's cases. Among their companions 
this often makes delinquent boys heroes, while on the other hand, 
it injures their good name, and often injures their chance of 
getting employment. Since accounts of childish exploits and 
misfortunes have no news value, newspaf)ers in many cities have 
agreed to omit such items. We recommend that the court in 
person request the owners and editors of newspapers to refrain 
from publishing items regarding the delinquency of children. 

The state legislature had empowered the court to appoint pro- 
bation officers to investigate and furnish such information and 
assistance as the judge might require, but the probation officer 
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had never been requested to make a single investigation oT this 
kind. Most decisions of the court had been without adequate 
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throw light upon the causes of wrong-doing; or regarding the 
constructive forces which might be brought to bear, such as 
interested friends or relatives, churches, or boys* clubs. A de- 
tailed study made of several cases where lack of information led 
to mistaken or inadequate treatment, illustrated the impossi- 
bility of meeting or understanding children's needs without more 
facts than the court was getting. 

/To correct this situation, before any case is disposed of, a 
report should be required from the probation officer showing as 
fully as possible the cause of the child's delinquency and the 
constructive forces which might be brought into play; and fur- 
ther, the court should examine the facts presented in such report 
with great care and decide the disposition of each child on the 
basis of the kind of treatment that will tend most strongly to 
prevent the child from committing further acts of delinquency. 

In some cases boys were transferred to the jurisdiction of the 
circuit court for indictment by the grand jury. Since the ju- 
venile court had authority to commit l)oys to state industrial 
sch(K)ls and reformatories or to place them upon probation, there 
was no need or excuse for bringing them into contact with the 
criminal machinerv of adults. The court should refuse to allow 
any child coming under its jurisdiction to Ix; proceeded against 
according to ordinary criminal procedure. 

There were instances recorded where it seemed that juvenile 
offenders were placed under the guardianship of persons con- 
cerning whose character and ability the court had little informa- 
tion. We would recommend that when delinquent children are 
placed in private homes rather than in institutions, the court 
insure by having careful investigation made that the homes 
selected are entirely alx)ve question. 

In neglecting to utilize the possibilities of conditional proba- 
tion, sudi. for example, as the restoration of property destroyed, 
the court had apparently overl(K)ked an imp<jrtant means for 
helping delin(]uent children. Our recommendation was that use 
be made of conditional probation where it seemed desirable, 
and that the probation officer be ret|uired to see that the condi- 
tions imposed were fully complie<i with. Further, if probation 
to parents is resortc*d to at all, it should be used only when homes 
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have been proved satisfactory and when children's delinquent 
acts have l)een casual mishaps, not likely to l)e repeated. 

There is a growing Ix^lief among juvenile court authorities 
that more satisfactory results will Ik» obtained if cases of de- 
linquent girls are heard by women. Whenever the a)urt deems 
a woman probation officer fitted by character and experience to 
perform the function, it was recommended that she Ik* assigned 
to act as referee in cases of delinquent girls. 

JrvKNiLE Probation Work 

Juvenile probation work, as has l)een seen, is intimately con- 
nected with the work of the juvenile court and directly under 
court supervision. A detailed study of it in Springfiekl indicated 
that in many ways conditions were far from satisfactor>'. This 
was due to four main causes: 

1. The work had not In^en profHTly organized or administered, 
the court not retjuiring the degree of efficiency which should Ik? 
demanded. To remedy the weakness of organization the court 
should adopt and enforce rules laying down the duties of the 
prol>ation officer in detail. A set of such rules is presented in 
Appendix C of the full report here summarized.* 

2. There were four successive officers in 191 3. which thoroughly 
disorganized the work. 

3. The officer at the time was, when appointed, without pre- 
vious training to fit her for the |K)sition and had never been 
adetjuately instructtnl in the duties of the office. 

To remedy the difficulties in the way of efficient service and 
to prevent their recurrence, it was recommended that the county 
lN)ard of sujH*rvis<irs raisi* the salary of the first probation officer 
to Sioo a month to attract jxTsons of ex|KTience — a figure which 
would now nee<l to Ik* still further increased. In order to secure 
probation officers who are at lea>t fairly Wfll fittetl for the posi- 
tion and familiar with the duties, a c<>ni|K*titive examination 
should Ik* given, o|H*n to rrsidents and non-residents. The 
judge should plt*dgt» hini>elf to ap|>oiiit one <»! the three j)ersons 
standing highest in the rating;.*-. 

• !*nttrr, /rii.i«i I.. : I'lu- Ctirrti li«»ii.il >\'»l»*in«il >|>riii^t"u'l<l, Ulimii*. iThc 
Spriiit;h('l(t >»urvi*y.i 
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4. The tasks falling to the lot of the officer were greater than 
could be performed, even by a trained person, with the degree 
of thoroughness which the work required. 

The probation officer was being asked to perform the following 
tasks: (a) probation work with delinquent and neglected chil- 
dren; (b) investigation of petitions filed under the Widows* 
Pension Law; (c) record keeping for these two kinds of work; 
(d) keeping of detention home records; (e) answering telephone 
for the court and for the court stenographer. 

The first duty was imposed by law and could not be escaped. 
The second was placed by law upon **some officer of the court," 
the probation officer being the most logical person to perform it. 
The third was a necessary accompaniment to the adequate per- 
formance of the first two. But it was possible to shift the last 
two, one to the superintendent of the detention home where it 
properly lx?longed, the other to the court stenographer or bailiff. 
Such action should be ordered by the court. But even if a little 
time could thus l>e saved, the duties of the probation officer in 
supervising the children, investigating probation and widows' 
pension cases, and keeping adequate records made more work 
than one person could perform satisfactorily. 

There was only one way to change the condition and that was 
by the employment of a second probation officer. The county 
boanl of supervisors, upon the recommendation of the judge, 
was empowered by law to provide for the appointment of a 
second probation officer. The survey strongly recommended 
that this power be used, that the salar>' of the second officer be 
fixed at a figure which would secure the proper qualifications, 
and that he or she l)e assigned to handle, under the supervision 
of the other paid officer, that part of the work which deals with 
widows* pensions. Without the adoption of this suggestion there 
was no way in which the probation work for children, with all 
its possibilities for crime prevention, might efficiently be car- 
ried on. 

Le(;isl.\tive and Ad.ministrative .Needs 

The Illinois Juvenile Court Act, as amended by the legisla- 
ture of 1907, was one of the best in the country. It provided for 
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civil, not criminal, procedure. It granted the court jurisdiction 
over all delinquent, dependent, and neglected lx)ys under seven- 
teen years of age and girls under eighteen years. It constituted 
the judge of the county court also judge of the juvenile court, 
except in Cook County in which C^hicago is situated, so that 
children of smaller places were protected from contact with 
ordinary' criminal proccxlure. It authorized the court to appoint 
one or more paid probation officers. 

In certain respects, however, the law could l>e improved. 
Tentative drafts of amendments that would do this and increase 
the effectiveness of the court will be found in the original of the 
report here summarized. 

These amendments provide for the release of children who 
need not be detailed during court hearing; prevent children from 
coming into contact with adult offenders by providing prop)er 
places of detention; place definitely u|K)n the court the duty of 
making rules for the proper organization of its work; provide 
the court with adecjuate funds Uyr forms and blanks necessary 
for its efficient conduct; and assure the publication of an annual 
report so as to bring the largest public interest to bear upon the 
im|X)rtant task of caring for delinquent and dei)endent children. 

Other amendments suggested define in detail the duties and 
F)owers of probation officers; provide a means by which cases of 
delinquent girls may be heard and decided by a woman; also 
provide means by which the court may discover the physical 
needs of children; and when parents cannot or will not provide 
adequate treatment, a way by which such treatment may be 
secured. 

THK I'OLICK DtPART.MKNT 

SiZK OF THK Fori F 

The Springfield f>olice drpartnienl in .Xpril. !(>I4. was made 
up of 52 iKTsons. all nu-n. There wt*rr 34 patrohnt'ii. 8 detec- 
tives. 3 patrol wagon drixers, ,^ alarm o|HTator>. .> M-rgeants, and 
the chief. -\s (ompari^l with |>o!irf fonv^ of citit> of approxi- 
mately the siime si/e. S|)rink:hel(iV force was 1h-1ow the average 
in numl)ers; in fact it was a (|uarter smaller than the average 
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force for the i6 American cities having from 53,000 to 63,000 
inhabitants. 

Department Control 

Control of the police department was nominally vested in the 
commissioner of public health and safety, who appointed the 
chief. Other members of the force were selected through exami- 
nations by the city civil ser\'ice commission, which; except in 
cases of promotion, certified a single name for each appointment. 
Those so appointed might be removed by the chief within six 
months without review. After six months, tenure of office was 
secure unless a member was removed bv the civil service com- 
mission. That commission, therefore, through its power to con- 
trol selections and removals, determined to a greater extent than 
the chief or commissioner of public health and safety the make- 
up of the department, and in this way to a considerable extent 
controlled its policy. 

The commission, however, is appointed by the mayor, so that 
control of police affairs in large measure is divided between the 
mayor and the commissioner of public health and safety. In 
another particular, also, responsibility was divided. While law 
enforcement in saloons and other licensed places was in the 
hands of the commissioner of public health and safety, the mayor 
issued licenses and had the power to revoke them, which was one 
of the penalties attaching to violations of the law by saloon 
keepers. The result was that responsibility for law enforcement 
might easily be obscured. 

Direct control of the Springfield police department, where 
definite aca)untability of one official is more needed than in any 
other municipal department, should Ix? returned to the mayor, 
where it formerly rested. By such action only, under the city 
charter, could resix)nsibility in police affairs \y^ definitely fixed. 

Selection of the Force 

The most important factor in securing efficiency in the police 
dei>artment is the appointment of competent candidates. To 
attract men capable not only of seizing law breakers and taking 
them to jail but also able to help in a program of crime preven- 
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tion. men who cannot easily be led into alliance with law-break- 
ing elements but who can gain and hold the respect of law break- 
ers and the community, the city must pay ader|uate salaries with 
increases for long and efficient service. 

Springfield was seeking $75-a-month men for her police force, 
with no chance of advancement except that of t)ecoming a ser- 
geant at $85 a month. The result was that the city was attract- 
ing to her police force men who graded in ability Ixrlow the 
skilled mechanic and not much above the unskilleil laborer. 

FiTTiNc; Men for Duty 

Another way of securing greater efficiency is to use ever>' means 
of fitting men for their duties. There were opportunities in this 
direction which Springfield had not utilized. If it does not seem 
practicable to have recruit schools similar to those in larger 
cities, new memlwrs of the force might Ik? given instruction in 
first aid, in crime prevention, in the primar\' facts of sex hygiene, 
in legal evidence, how to present their cases in court, and ways 
in which the |>olice may co-o|x?rate with other public and private 
agencies. At the time, new recruits merely patroled their beat 
a few days with other patrolmen and absorbed knowledge of 
these matters as l)est thev could. 

Appk.\ran(*k of the Force 

The appearance of Springfield's force was by no means bad, 
but by requiring uniform ntrkwear and providing in headquarters 
for the men a shoe-polishing stand and ec{uipment for pressing 
uniforms, improvement could easily Ik* made. 

Discipline .\Nn Honors 

Discipline in Springfield was dividtnl In^lween the chief and 
the civil scTvire commission, and consisted of reprimands, fines, 
and dismissiils. I'nder the chief then scTving, no nonreviewable 
penalties had iR^'n intlicti^l. and but two of many charges against 
officers by private citizens were presse<l. There was marked in- 
difference to charges of an alli«uice iK'tween the f)olice force and 
the segregated district — one of the most siTious charges that 
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could be made against the department — and an investigation was 
requested by the men accused. 

For the reward of meritorious service no system of honors was 
in use by the department. Such a system is a stimulus to esprit 
de corps and good service and may also be used effectively as a 
disciplinary means — revocation of honors being attached to vio- 
lation of police rules. The plan of granting arm bands, stars, 
or other insignia for each year of meritorious service or for special 
acts of courage is worthy of adoption. 

Efficienxv Record 

If the requirements of the police book of rules had been met, 
28 different record books would have been kept by the police 
deF)artment. As a matter of fact, only one, an arrest and dis- 
]X)sition lxx)k was kept. The survey recommended keeping the 
following records: (i) efficiency record book; (2) book of lost, 
stolen, and recovered property; (3) complaint lKK)k, showing all 
complaints received, with action taken whether against members 
of the force or other citizens. In addition, files for correspon- 
dence, daily rejDorts, notices of F>ersons wante<l, and official 
orders were desirable. Moreover, a new compilation of city 
ordinances was greatly needed. 

Police Pensions 

For retirement of men who had seen long service, a police 
pension fund was established under an act of the legislature of 
1910 amended in 1913. The administration of the fund was in 
the hands of a board of three, one appointed by the mayor, one 
by the police, and one by the pensioners. Persons who might 
receive pensions, together with amounts were: 

1. Men retiring who have served on the force twenty years 
receive one-half the last year's salarv' but not over $900 or under 
$600. Retirement after twenty years* service is optional. 

2. Men injured while on duty receive, until reinstated, grants 
at the same rate as those retiring. 

3. Widows, and children under sixteen, of men killed in per- 
formance of duties, receive the same amounts as men retiring. 

4. Widows, and children under sixteen, of men who have 
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served ten years and die or fK.*come insane, receive one-half of 
above amount but not over $900. 

The purpose of this law was admirable, but the law itself was 
an example of ver>' bad legislation. 

In the first place, men who have served on the force twenty 
years may be perfectly competent to continue as waRe-eamers. 
They may in fact, if they began work early, \ye just in the prime 
of life. There is no reason why a policeman should retire with an 
annuity if he is still able to serve the city. Tnder the law, at 
that time, 19 of Springfield*s 51 policemen would be eligible to 
retire when under fifty years of age — 6 of them under forty-five — 
and be paid $600 a year by the public the rest of their lives. 
The state law should t)e at once amended to make this impos- 
sible. 

A second bad feature was that it create<l a financial tie between 
the police department and the siiI(H>iis. The heaviest contribu- 
tion to the jKMision fund came from the payment of licenses; thus 
the fund was largely dejxfndeiit ujxm the continuance of the 
saloons of the city. 

The law was bad, finally, l)ecause it violatefl a principle of 
sound public finance, making, without data on how it would fit 
the need, a set appropriation to a fund the demands upon which 
will var\' from year to vear. It would l>e infinitely wiser an<i more 

m m m m 

satisfactory if the state law. instead of diverting certain revenues 
from the city treasury to the pension fund, were to require the 
city to pay annually from the general revenues pensions to mem- 
IxTs of the i)olice force who have iK^en retired according to the 
piMision law. Shouhl it Ih? deeme<l advis;ible to have a reser\'e 
fund planned on an actuarial ba>i> to meet accident emergencies. 
thi> alM» could l)e raiM.'tl in the siimc w«iy. I'nder this arrange- 
ment. t<K), men couhl continue to contribute 1.5 jkt cent of their 
s♦lla^ie^ for [K'nsions, demancU iK-ing met from these contribu- 
Uim> until >uch *iniount> were exhauntefl. It was strongly recom- 
mended bv the >urvev that etTort> Ik* made to have the state 
law in this particular amended. 

We al>o recommend thtit the |M»lire |>ension Iniard make a 
iK'ttei di>iK)>ition of the fK'nMon fund of 5n>.84(>.77 (^April, 1914) 
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than that of deposit in a city Ixink at an interest rate as low as 
2.5 per cent. 

Police Policy: The Makinh; of Arrests 

That ever\' person found breaking the hiw should l)e arrested 
is a commonly accepter! point of view which in practice is never 
followed. Policemen do and should exercise discrimination in 
making arrests. A warning, for instance, is sufticient for the am- 
tractor who unwittingly obstructs the street, for the houst*wife 
who dumps ashes within 10 feet of a building, or for others whose 
violations are technical in nature. In castas of offenst*s against 
chastity, pro|x?rty, the perscm, and some of the more siTious 
oflfensi^s against public policy, arrest shoukl follow. To make the 
distinction clear In'tween minor and technical offenses and those 
which indicate delin(]uent tendencies, it was recommendwl that 
the chief of iK)lice <lefinitely (k*signate offenst*s for the commission 
of which arrest must always Ik» made. Since there is always 
danger in the use* of dis<Tetion by individual patrolmen, care 
shoukl Ih.* taken to insure the enforcement of these* rules st*t up 
bv the chief and to insure the wise use of dis<Tetion. 

m 

Crime Prevention and Police Polk v Toward Salcm)ns 
Prevention of crime bv the elimination of conditions which 

m 

foster delin(|uency is the resfMmsibility of the entire community, 
but the fxilice have an imfx^rtant part jto play in preventing the 
development of crime. 

More careful regulation of dance halls and commercial anuiM*- 
ment places was rei'(mimende<l in the recreational survey.* The 
police department should enforce the onlinances passcnl for this 
pur|K)se. A i)olicewoman to deal with such problems and assist 
with female offenders woukl l)e of great service, and such an 
appointment was recommendwl . 

At the time of the survey when SpringtieKI had some 220 
salcKHis another opfxirtunity for crime |)revention lay in the 
power of the |)olice to regulate the conduct of the s^d(K)nH and 
to suppress to s^ime extent at lea^t vice, gambling, and the s^dc 

*St^ Recreation in Sprint^fieM, Illinois, hy I^e F. Ilanmcr and ("Urenjc A. 
I'crry. pp. 5 .22. M7. 
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of drugs. In enforcing laws governing these matters the Spring- 
field police had shown great lenienc>'. 

On July I, 191 4. the numlxjr of licensed saloons was reduced 
from 220 to 198, the rttluction l)eing due mainly to business 
laxity, though in a few cases keepers who were in the bad graces 
of the police department did not apply for renewals. There had 
been no policy of restricting the numl)er of sal(K)ns in Springfield 
and practically everv* person applying for a license could get one 
upK)n making proper representations. Under the keen competi- 
tion which existeil. in order to keep going and pay the high 
license fee ever\' year siiloon keepers were often led into other 
activities than liquor selling, such as the introduction of gambling 
devices or alliance with vice. Moreover, under the stress of 
financial need the temptation to encourage drinking in artificial 
ways, to sell to minors and habitual drunkards, and to break 
other regulatory statutes was unusually great. 

In 191 3, H6c) arrests were made in which drunkenness was 
specifically charge<l, and these represented only a part of those 
in which arrested fXTsons were intoxicatwi. Eighty-six cases of 
alcoholism were treated at the county jail. However, no arrests 
were made during the year for selling liquor to minors or for 
selling to confirmed drunkards. The Sunday closing law was a 
dead letter. The need of more vigorous enforcement of regula- 
tory laws and ordinances and of those prohibiting the sale of 
liquor to confirmeil drunkards, intoxicated persons, or to any 
others in sufficient quantities to cause intoxication was quite 
apparent. While this need, as far as it relates to local enforce- 
ment, will presumably 1k» greatly changed by national prohibition, 
a certain amount of watchfulness and co-operation on the part 
of the local authorities will still Ik* desirable. 

I)Rl(iS 

The use of C(KMine. opium, and their derivatives, according to 
statement> of the jailers and the city physician, was common 
in the unden^orld of Springfield. In view of the fact that the 
us<» of drugs tends to weaken will [>ower and make succumbing 
to temptation rasy. and also since it often leads to trickerv', 
forgery, or other ilU^al means to secure supplies of the drugs, 
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the subject demands attention. In this connection the police 
should co-operate in enforcing the recently enacted federal habit- 
forming drug act which places restrictions upon the sale of such 
drugs in Illinois. 

Police Attitude Toward Vice 

Segregation rather than suppression was the policy of the 
Springfield police department toward vice. But vice was not 
entirely confined to the segregated district, for clandestine prosti- 
tution flourished in many hotels and rooming houses. 

In the district at the time of the survey, there were 33 recog- 
nized houses of prostitution containing white women, with a 
total of alx)ut 143 inmates, also a considerable number of Negro 
houses with something like 60 inmates. It was estimated that 
the total yearly earnings of recognized houses, black and white, 
were l>etween $140,000 and $185,000. The extent of the profits 
of such traffic makes it clear why the suppression of commercial- 
ized prostitution is so difficult. 

When this investigation was Ix^gun the segregated district was 
indicated by red lights, house names painted on the doors, and 
soliciting from windows. Later, however, names were removed 
and open soliciting and street walking were largely alK)lished. 
Still later the district itself was alK)lished. 

The two chief methcxis of dealing with this evil are segrega- 
tion, the plan followed in Springfield, and vigilant suppression. 
Advocates of the segregation policy claim that the district brings 
business to the city, but opponents reply that it brings business 
of an undesirable sort. Advocates of segregation claim that the 
district localizes crime and makes it easy to control, but oppo- 
nents claim that toleration of vice attracts persons of delinquent 
or criminal tendencies, creates an alliance lK»tween the under- 
world and the |>olice depiirtment, and undermines the whole city 
government Ikimusi* of the |)olitical activity of the viix» interests. 

Advocates of si»gregation claim that alK)lition of the district 
will subject all women to greater moral and physical dangers, 
but opponents state thai in cities where segregatwl districts have 
been alMilished. the facts do not support the claim. 

Those favoring segregation contend that the existence of the 
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district diminishes the spread of venereal disease, but opponents 
say that established houses arc important conveyers of venereal 
disease, and that a real policy of suppression diminishes prosti- 
tution and reduces the spread of the disease to a minimum. The 
investigation of venereal disease in Syracuse, New York, before 
and after the abolition of the segregated district, while based to 
a considerable degree on estimates, made a convincing showing 
as to the reduction in gonorrhea and syphilis. 

Advocates of segregation claim that such a policy reduces the 
evil to a minimum, for attempted suppression only spreads it 
over a city. Opponents answer that vigorous suppression has 
largely freed cities from professional prostitutes, and that clan- 
destine prostitution goes on always, even when there is a segre- 
gated district. 

Apart from arguments of those who favor segregation, oppo- 
nents claim that the worst feature of the whole matter is the 
great financial profit which vice interests make by drawing girls 
into prostitution. The abolition of the segregated district 
destroys, to a great extent, the commercial advantages of organ- 
izes! vice. 

In answer to the argument of those favoring segregation, that 
men's ** personal lilKTty" should not l)e restricted because of the 
moral views of others, it may Iw [)ointed out that all laws restrict 
the personal lilKTty of the few for the lK»nefit of the many. 

.As to our own view, we l)t»lieve that most of the arguments in 
favor of a segregatt^d district cannot stand the light of searching 
investigation, and that the commercial as[x*cts of vice — its worst 
feature — can never \ye destroyed or minimized until the policy 
of si»gregation is abandoneil. Significant is the fact that of the 
vice investigations made by municipalities, slates, and private 
organizations during recent years — some 15 rejDorts of which had 
l)een issuetl — each condemn tnl s<.»gregation in severe terms. 

Suppression, however, will never suppress if a police depart- 
ment is friendly with vice and unfavorable to suppression. Any 
etTorl to change the |M)licy of the city with reganl to vice must 
l)e well (»rganized «ind followe<l by the constant vigilance of 
citizens who realize thtit the vice interests have thousands of 
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dollars at stake and are willing to spend money freely, when and 
where needed, to keep the business going. 

Recommendations on the Police Department 

The recommendations made concerning the work of the police 
may be summed up as follows: 

1. That control of the police department be returned to the 
mayor where formerly it was vested. 

2. That after more pressing needs have been met, the city 
consider the advisability of a general increase in the police force. 

3. That the city civil service commission adopt definite rules 
applying to the arrest of children.* 

4. That when possible salaries in the department be raised 
and that a graduated scale be adopted. 

5. That more care be exercised in fitting policemen for their 
work. 

6. That means In? adopted for helping policemen maintain a 
neat appearance. 

7. That complaints or rumors regarding the alliance of the 
depiirtment with vice l>e carefully and thoroughly investigated 
by the civil service commission when men in the classified ser- 
vice are involved, otherwise by the city commission. 

8. That an honor system l)e develope<l. 

9. That a more adec{uate system of records be adopted. 

10. That a new compilation of city ordinances l)e undertaken. 

11. That efforts be made to have the police pension law altered 
by the state legislature along the lines suggested. 

12. That the police pension lx)ard endeavor to secure payment 
of a higher rate of interest on the pension fund. 

13. That official recognition be given to the use by patrolmen 
of discretion in making arrests and that safeguards be adopted 
to prevent its misuse. 

14. That the police co-operate with the federal authorities in 
enforcing the laws against the sale of drugs and intoxicating 
liquors. 

15. That in dealing with vice the policy of segregation be 
replaced by a policy of suppression through vigorous enforcement 
of the state law. 

^A suKgested »et of rules is presented in .Appendix B of the original report. 
See Potter, Zenas L. : The Correctional System of Springfield, Illinois, pp. 
1 74" 1 75- iThe Springfield Survey.) 



XI 
CITY AM) COrNTY ADMINISTRATION » 

Since the reports on the other divisions of the survey, in deal- 
ing with the local neixls and with the agencies designed to meet 
the needs, necessiirily t(M)k up important phases of city and 
county administration related to them, consideration of these 
phases was omitted, in the main, from this investigation and 
report. In other words, this division of the sur\*ey deals 
chiefly with the work of public agencies not covered in the other 
divisions. Further, l)ecause the work of the city of Springfield 
and Sangamon (\)unty was found so interrelated and interde- 
pendent, this division deemed it Ix'st to examine and report, as 
far as |K)ssil)le. upon what was Ixring done in both. 

The data gathert^l fell along four main lines: 

First, the plans on which the UkwI governments were organ- 
ized and administered- -a general view of the machinery set up 
for pnividing public stTvice. 

Second, the organization and eflTiciency of the particular de- 
partments of the city charged with furnishing this ser\nce — the 
metluMls used in sfK'nding the taxpayer's dollar. 

Third, the assessment and collection of the government 
inc<»me- the methtKls of raising the money to be used for all 
current public purjMisi's. 

Fourth, the niethiKls of handling the special funds c»f the 
city- the practices f(»llowed in public borrowing, in levying 
sjH'cial asM'ssmenis. and in meeting other than current expenswi!^. 

Thus the survev <»t ritv and count v administration was om- 
ciTni'd with tlu* nu'thfMis usi*(| in si'curing the funds and in pur- 
i*lia>iii^ public mt\ ice (hrou):li still other l(K\d agencies than thtise 
ex.iiniiiiil in tlu* pri-vinus divisions of the survey; such agencies. 

■ Suinin.ir\ i>l ri|i>>rr on Cirx .md ('ouiii\' Adininist ration in Springtirkl. 
Illinois, i>\ D.H. 1 >ri kiT aiiii Sliilli\ M. il.irriM>ii. 
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among others, for example, as the fire department, water depart- 
ment, street-cleaning, street-lighting, and building departments. 

General Organization and Administration of the City 

Government 

Springfield adopted commission government in 191 1, when 
only about 30 American cities had taken similar action. Its 
commission is composed of the following members: the mayor, 
who at the time of the survey supervised the work of the comp- 
troller, city attorney, corporation counsel, civil service commis- 
sion, and the inspectors of weights and measures; the commis- 
sioner of public health and safety, who supervised the fire, police, 
and health departments, the city prison, isolation hospital, and 
the work of the building and electrical inspectors; the commis- 
sioner of public property, who directed the work of the muni- 
cipal lighting plant and of the waterworks department and had 
charge of the city hall; the commissioner of streets and public 
improvements, who had charge of the streets, sewers, sidewalks, 
garbage, and the work of the city engineer and of the superin- 
tendent of special assessments; and the commissioner of accounts 
and finances, who was accountable for the work of the city clerk 
and city treasurer. 

The mayor's power to appoint members of the city civil ser- 
vice commission gave him considerable control over the person- 
nel and policy of the police department ; and through his power 
to issue and revoke saloon licenses he could exert influence to- 
ward the enforcement or evasion of liquor laws. The other 
activities of the commission dealt with general public policy 
and included the raising and apportionment of budget funds. 

Election of City Commissioners 

The mayor was the only commissioner elected for his particular 
duties. The others decide among themselves after election 
what department each shall administer. Thus a man may be 
assigned to work for which he is not fitted and with little chance 
of being given more suitable duties later. Should he grow fit 
through practise, the present system does not guarantee his 
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continuance in the same office after he has become proficient. 
A better plan would be to elect men for clearly defined places 
in the public service. 

Moreover, election to definite duties would also tend to 
separate issues now confused. For instance, law enforcement is 
one among many questions relating to efficient administrative 
work by the government, and it at least should be separated 
from the other issues. Any doubts as to the policy on law en- 
forcement could, under the plan suggested, be settled in the case 
of Springfield by the avowed policy of the candidates nominated 
for commissioner of public health and safety. The system 
prevailing in Springfield lends itself to a misdirection of the 
attention and thought of citizens, by bringing to the front in 
each election campaign one or two issues at the expense of all 
others. No consistent progress can be made while such be- 
fogging of real issues is possible. 



City Manager Form of Government 

Indeed, the city manager form of government, which is in 
many respects superior to the commission form, goes further. 
It provides for the election of the officers who determine programs 
and enact laws, and for the appointment of the officers who, 
chosen because of special fitness, do the administrative work. 
This form of government regards administration as a profession. 
It assumes that the responsible head of a government may become 
expert in choosing competent administrators, and that a first- 
class man can be more easily retained in service if appointed 
by a responsible officer who has been elected on a platform of 
efficient administration, than would be the case if his tenure of 
office depended on the uncertainties of a general election. 

Springfield, however, had been comparatively fortunate in 
its election of commissioners, and a radical change in its form 
of government did not seem necessary. If any change were 
contemplated, however, the city manager form was recommended 
for consideration. Certainly the recently advanced suggestion 
that the city return to its former large-council system should 
not be followed. 
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city and county administration 

The Short Ballot 

The city wisely was using the short ballot, which presented 
only the names of candidates for the mayoralty and for the 
four commissionerships. This centralizes public opinion and 
allows care in selecting the officers, who in turn are more 
likely to make appointments of a higher type than could a 
larger, and therefore less responsible, group, as was the case 
in the older large councils. 

Appointment of Department Heads 

The commissioners, following the principle involved in the 
appointment system, choose their subordinate department 
heads. There appeared to be no good reason for changing this 
procedure. 

All minor officials in the departments, except a number of 
employes appointed by the executive heads, were appointed 
by the commission as a whole. Only part of the city employes 
were under civil service regulations. 

Civil Service Commission 

The city had a civil service commission of three members, 
each of whom, in addition to a chief examiner who did practi- 
cally all the work and was merely supervised by the commission, 
drew an annual salary of $i,ooo. In 1915 the expense of the 
commission was $4,292; and 31 persons were certified and re- 
ceived appointments, the average cost for each appointment being 
$138.45, or, if promotions are included, $116 — an excessive 
amount. The duties of members, except examiners, are no 
heavier than are those of the unsalaried library and school boards, 
and should be performed without compensation or for nominal 
amounts. 

Civil Service Appointments and Dismissals 

The civil service commission could improve its methods by 
submitting for appointment the two or three names standing 
highest, as it did for promotions, instead of the one that headed 
its list. This would give opportunity to take personality into 
account. 
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Springfield's former practice (with its defects eliminated) of 
keeping efficiency records for civil service employes should be 
resumed. It is essential to have full information on ability, 
performance, and character in passing upon promotions, de- 
motions, and dismissals. 

Removal of civil service employes was being made thrr)ugh 
charges by the employer to the civil service commission, which 
then conducted a trial. With the possible exception of police- 
men and firemen, l)etter administrative results would be obtained 
if public employes could Ik» removed by a department head 
after he had given the reasons in writing to the employe and 
afforded the latter an opportunity to explain. This methrxl 
would not destroy the main purpose of civil service reform; 
for since the ap|X)inting power through this system has pre- 
sumably l)een removtxl from |M)litics, one of the chief causes of 
the abuse of the [X)wer to dismiss, the dropping of workers in 
order to ap))oint political friends, has lxH.*n eliminated. Enouf^h 
publicity would ordinarily attend such removals to enable the 
public, in cast* the plan should be abused, to hold the depart- 
ment head res|M>nsible at the next election — a final recourse 
which is at the bottom of the theory of commission government. 

Indhpendent Ciovernment Bodies: Need of Centralization 

In addition to the city government proper — the body presided 
over by the mayor and the city commissioners — several other 
public lx)ards or commissions, with indejx^ndent taxing powers 
and in most castas financed bv their own tax levies, namelv. the 
lM)ard of inhication, park board, library lx>ard, and the city 
cemetery Iwiard. were furnishing public service in the city. 
The>e were in addition to separate township and county govern- 
ment iHKlit's ofHTating in the city. The existence of so many 
largely inde|K*ndent boards made local government administra- 
tion in Springfield very complex. To increase the confusion. 
the legislature had fixed by l.iw f(»r e«ich lK)ard a limit which it 
couhl not exceed in appropriating money from the city revenues 
for its nee<l, and had stipulatitl how parts of other revenues 
should be (li>tribnte<l. 

()bviou>ly this meih<Kl <)f furnishing the various boards of 
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the city with funds is faulty, since the income which it provides 
for may sometimes be too large, and sometimes too small, to 
meet the varying needs of a board. The budget for all public 
purposes in the city — indeed we would add, the budget also for 
public service furnished by the township (Springfield and the 
township in which it is situated, Capital, are co-extensive) and 
the county — should be fixed by one body, which, however, must 
be composed of able persons if the plan is to succeed. All 
revenues should then go into a general fund, and the distribution 
of funds should be made on the basis of a unified program that 
would take all factors and needs into account. Tax limits for 
special purposes should be removed, and the city and county, 
which know local conditions best, should be allowed to decide 
their own tax levies to meet their needs instead of allowing the 
legislature to fix by guess, and for several years in advance, the 
program of the community. 

Budget of the City of Springfield 

Meanwhile, until the various governing boards are combined 
in a unified system working on a flexible budget basis, and even 
afterward, the same care as heretofore should be exercised in 
making the city budget, which was found to be superior to that 
of most cities of similar size and character and to that of the 
county. Among the few defects of the budget was the fact that 
its total figures were about double the probable expenditures. 
This was unavoidable under the system prescribed by the state 
laws, since if it were uncertain which among several projects 
necessitating the expenditure of money would be adopted, 
money for all had to be appropriated, although only one was to 
be chosen. This was because money could be obtained only 
through a vote for a definitely specified purpose, and if some- 
thing different was later chosen in its place, the funds for the 
one finally selected could be secured only through a new vote 
taken the following year. 

The budget should therefore be further improved by a change 
in the law allowing transfers of items, after the adoption of the 
budget, on a unanimous or four-fifths vote of the council, pro- 
viding that the grand total is not increased. Until the law is 
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altered a budget something like the one being used. carr>'^ing 
all probable extra items, should be adopted and then this should 
be supplemented by an mformal working budget, totaling exactly 
the amount of the estimated needs and revenues. 

Classification of Buik'.et and Monthly Reports 

Modern city budgets have l)een developing along uniform 
lines of classification. Should Springfield change its present 
budget, it would Ik* advisable for officials to examine some of 
the latest budget forms and adopt standardized classifications.^ 

In a monthly report on the status of budget appropriations 
the city comptroller of Springfield was giving the city commission 
a statement showing important data under five separate columns. 
A sixth column showing the unencumlK»red balance of appro- 
priations was nettled, since without it, to know the final figure 
usually desired, the outstanding obligations h<id to be de<^ucted 
from the balance left in the appropriation. Such a monthly 
report was found in comparatively few cities. Its use should be 
universiil. Springfield was to Ik* congratulated upon being one 
of the first cities that t(H)k this step. 

C'f.ntraliz.xtion of E-xpkrt Advice 

Springfield j>ossessed ex|KTl kn<)wle<lge and experience among 
its public otTicials whi(*h it was not using fully. The comptroller's 
ex|KTieiux'. for example, should ha\e been taken advantage of in 
the l><H)kkt^*ping of eviTv department and he should Ik* res|x>n- 
sible for the in>tallation of all aaountiiig and financial systems. 
That is his function and his >ptH-ialty and he should have expert 
as>i>tanre when netnlud. He should be conlinuouslv available 
also for advising the departments ; for hi> office is projxrrly 
more than merely a Inxikkeeping renter. It should Ik charged 
with svstem*iti/ine the record> of all the citv work. Similarly 
the exjHTience of the enj^iiutTs dep«irtinent should have iKvn 

' For (ii't.iiloi Mij^^i'>tions on approviMl Tiicth«Hl'« of l)ii(l^ft formulation *?e 
.■XplH'ntlix A. jKiv;*' I4<>. of tht* orikjinal rr|M)rt. ( it\ arni Coiinty A(iniini?itration 
in Sprin>{tii'l(l, Illinois. I- or turtluT tli-** u«»sion ot ihr purposfs and nN^ui»itrs 
of l»iniKft>. >tf jM^jrs 1^5 140 tif thf >,iinc r<'|>ort. u luTr tlu* Mihjei't ij* r >n- 
si<ltTtNl in ("oiuKHiion uiih thr .ulniinisi ration nt Sifik^anion County, which 
had no real hutl^ct. 
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more generally utilized. The department should even be 
strengthened with this end in view. 

Such a plan would correct another weakness in the city ad- 
ministration of Springfield, namely, the lack of full information; 
and it would make available to the commission needed data con- 
cerning matters upon which they are required to act. Cost 
accounting, better budget preparation, the use of the comptrol- 
ler's office to organize accounting and financial systems and to 
supply statistical aid for each department, would much improve 
the situation. 

Service and Cost Records 

Moreover, the available data should be increased by the in- 
stallation of service and cost records — a system of record keeping 
that will put the cost of work done and the amount of service 
rendered into comparable units for use locally and elsewhere. 
Aside from the waterworks department and the city lighting 
plant, there were no cost data reckoned by any city department 
in Springfield; and no department kept service records. 

The cost data need not be elaborately worked out, although 
to have them so usually proves an economy; but a moderate 
amount of cost calculation is a necessity. It is particularly 
needed in street and sewer work. For example, in repair jobs 
the calculations should show the cost of each job based on the 
square yard or on some other unit; in street cleaning, the cost 
based on each street or on a definite number of blocks; in refuse 
disposal, the cost per ton destroyed; and so on. The system 
should be installed by the city comptroller. 

Time records showing the actual number of hours devoted to 
work by all employed, from mayor down to office boy, and how 
it was used should also be kept. These data give a basis on 
which to estimate service and efficiency, and would be useful 
in tests for civil service promotion. They automatically tend to 
hold workers to proper standards. Though it was not possible 
for us to make tests of work done, the grade of service in a number 
of cases was clearly as high as is found in the ordinary well-run 
private business. At the same time in other cases very little 
at all was being accomplished. The favorable experience of 
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Other cities has its suggestion as to the practicability and the 
usefulness of such record keeping for Springfield. 

C'lTY A('('()i:ntin(; System and Audit 

Springfield's accounting system was go(xl. Its books were 
found to l>e in gocKl condition: the accounting methods followed 
were alxjve the average; and its practice of having an annual 
audit was espt»cially to l)e recommende<l, although the facts 
shown by the audit nee<le<l more publicity. 

Letting out the audit by competitive bid, however, was not a 
goix\ practice. The price f)ai(l, moreover, was not sufficient to 
enable the necessar>' checking-back of accounts to be done 
properly, and the best results could not In? expected. The 
annual audit is t(H> important to run the risk of a superficial 
examination of details. And indeecl the service purchased was 
not as go<Kl as it should have lK»en, for serious errors were found 
in the auditor's report for the last year lK»fore the survey. A 
more careful audit was an obvious need. 

Inventory of Property and Equipment 

I'p to the time of the survey no inventories of city property 
and wjuipment had l)een compiltMl annually nor kept up to date, 
although a conmiendable l)eginning along this line was soon 
afterward madr. Such a listing should Ik* further developed, 
and should include from each otVirial or employe, quarterly or 
at lea>t annu«illy, a schedule of all e<|uipment under his control, 
g(MHls or supplies on hand at the beginning of the pericxl and their 
condition, what had been receivt^l or purchase^!, what disposc<i 
of, and what remained at the end of iK'ricKl, its condition, etc. 
Department records of this kind would make it fK)ssible to com- 
pile a general inventory for a\\ the city: and this should Ih? kept 
up to date. 

City PuRriiAsiNt, 

Springtifld's ch.irttT rr(|uirements for city purchasing, in 
theor\ .It least. Wi-rr txcelk-nt. As the plan workt*d out. how- 
ever, tlu- coinmi^-»iciiuT ot accounts, who supi)oseilly made all 
the citN pur( hasi-^, in reality olttn mertly approver! the onler 
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of purchase as made out by some other city officer. This pro- 
cedure developed because the head of the city department was 
usually better informed than the commissioner of accounts 
regarding goods likely to be needed, their cost, quality, and so 
on. Thec< 



needed to familiarize 
himself with such 
matters, keep service 
and cost records of all 
prior purchases, and, 
in purchasing, com- 
bine his data with 
those of the official 
specially concerned. 
He should also take 
more initiative in the 
annual purchasing 
contracts, which 
should be let after 
competition based 
upon standard speci- 
fications. Indeed, the 
introduction of the full 
procedure followed in 
a modern city pur- 
chasing bureau would 
undoubtedly effect 
large savings to tax- 
payers. 



PAYMENT OF CLAIMS 
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Payment of Claims 
Springfield's over- 



[KE Methods in the Payment of 
Claims Against City and County 
Panel from Springlidd Survey Exhibition. 
safeguarded system of 

paying its debts was cumbersome and unbusinesslike. The pro- 
cedure did not benefit the city and was laying an unnecessary 
burden on its creditors. To secure payment of his claim the city 
required a creditor to (a) swear before a notary to the claim ; (b) 
wait one week for its audit; (c) go to the city hall for his warrant; 
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(d) receipt the bill prior to receipt of the warrant ; and (e) exchange 
the warrant for a city check. If the money called for by the 
check was not ready, he must go again. A more efficient plan, 
outlined below, which is finding general acceptance elsewhere, 
was recommended as follows: 

1. Claims are certified to but not sworn to. The commissioner 
of accounts and finance and the comptroller should know whether 
the claims are correct. 

2. The comptroller prepares and orders paid a list of vouchers 
which, properly signe<l and presented to the treasurer, is itself 
a warrant. 

3. The treasurer prepares and mails to creditors voucher 
checks which themselves constitute receipts for individual 
claims. 

In contrast to the city's overcareful method of paying claims, 
its laxity in approving bills was particularly surprising. It 
made no provision that a person familiar with services rendered 
and g(K)ds delivered should certify to that effect upon the claims 
Ixrfore their audit. Without such certification they should not 
Ih? approved unless the department head himself knows these 
facts. 

Central Information and Complaint Bureau 

Refjuests for information alK)ut and complaints registered 
against city service were l)eing handled in the various depart- 
ments and bureaus. Much detailed work would be saved 
officials if a plan were devised for receiving all such communica- 
ti<>n> and bringing them together, say at the clerk's office. Com- 
plaints, recorded on cards, should l)e answered promptly by 
telephone or letter through this bureau. To insure prompt ser- 
vice and develop popuhir conhdi'iuv in the city's method of 
(onducling it> business, an automatic follow-up system by means 
of metal tab> attached to the cards is recommended. 

Rr.PORiS AM) PlHLK ITV 

Knowle<lgi' of what thi- government i> doing is essential to 
rral government by the |R-ople. and it> necessity cannot l)e over- 
einpha>i/rd -particultirly in a (•onHni>Nion-governed city, since 
one ol the chief puri><»M-> of connni>sion government is the 
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centralization of duties and powers to such an extent that 
officials can be held responsible. And the plea of economy on 
the cost of printing reports cannot be accepted, for it is obviously 
shortsighted to spend thousands of dollars in elections and then 
in order to save a few hundred dollars fail to give voters the 
information they need to make the best decisions. 

The Springfield city government failed to put fully before 
citizens the essential facts regarding its activities. There was no 
general report on all departments and except for the water de- 
partment, which was issuing good monthly and annual state- 
ments, the departmental reports were so few and so irregular 
that their usefulness was very slight. The monthly summaries 
of ** Receipts'' and ** Expenses Vouchered'* were not related nor 
brought together at the end of the year, and therefore told the 
layman but little. 

The auditor's report of the city would be Greek to most 
voters, even if they could be persuaded to wade through its 
detailed schedules. The "auditors, or some impartial expert, 
should prepare a short statement for the public which would 
give, first, a picture of general financial conditions; second, show 
comparative tendencies; and third, refer to supporting schedules 
which would verify conclusions if more intensive study is de- 
sired. 

This statement should then be given the widest publicity in 
the local press, and should be included later in the annual report 
which the city was urgently advised to publish. The issuing of 
quarterly reports, so arranged as to be comparable with other 
quarters and other years, would be another good practice. 



COMMUNITY SERVICE THROUGH THE MUNICIPALITY 

The foregoing discussions relate more particularly to the city 
government as a whole. Let us look now at the functioning 
of some of the departments of the local government. 

Fire Department 

According to the insurance records of the local fire depart- 
ment, property worth over $700,000 was destroyed in Springfield 
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during the five years prior to 1915, the annual losses var\'ing 
from S(>4,(MK> in i(>i4 to S^i^.ocx) in I<)I3. The number of fires 
piT year ranged iK'tween 272 in 191 1, and 336 in 1910. The 
average loss for each fire, slightly above S5(X), was a mrxlerate 
figure; hut the average fKT capita loss for the five years, $2.88, 
was comparatively high. The average annual numl)er of fires, 
alxuit 5.6 for each i.(kk) peof)le in the city, was also high. 

Indeed, the loss was still greater, for much was destroyed that 
did not ap{K*ar in the insurance records. Such annihilation of 
values annually <lemands that the fuiblic give greater attention 
to work against fire, f)articularly since the underwriters* analyses 
of the causes of fires in Illinois in 1915 showe<l over 62 per cent 
to have l»een either wholly preventable or partly preventable. 

()R(.AMZATI()\ AM) < )I»I:RATI<)N 

Kxecutive control within the department, which itself was 
under the general >u|HT\i>ion of the commissioner of public 
health .md s«ifety. \\a> administered by the fire marshal or chief. 
who was ap|H»inted by the city commission for a four-year temri 
and was removable for cause. The force was under civil service 
regulations, although the conunissioner might make temporary* 
ap|)ointment** when no eligible applictinls were listed. Xem* 
memlKTs were on probation tor **ix months. 

Although no .igf wa*- sit tor compiiUory withdrawal, members 
mii^ht Ik- rttin-d on a pfn>ion of halt pay after twenty years' 
serNJce. 1 )t|Hiidfnt-» in tin- <lei"tM>e<l memlKTs* families and 
totalK <li*-abled memlKT-* wen* alM> iK'ii'-ionetl. 

The a*-^ist. lilt fire mar-»htil »ind omt So other men. 77 of whom, 
including thr chief ottu tTs. in I<>I5 Nvere memlKTs of the active 
fire tone a^ laptaiii'-. engineer*-, etc.. formed t<M» small a dejxirt- 
ment to pro\ idt- «-ullicient protiition. Their numlKT should Ik.' 
Kirge enough to in-»ure continuous- ^er\ ice notwithstanding 
neces*»ary absenct*^. 

riu- ruK'^. diM'iplinc. and general .nlmiinVtration of the de- 
part nu-nt Wire <omp.ir.it In fly giMnl. The chict or the commis- 
sioner might su^|Kiul mcmlKT-* for thirty d.i\ ^ or less. |x*nding 
ci\il MTN ii i* aiti»»fi. I hoiiv:li i-.ip.iblr of >u^|Hiiding without 
jKiy or imjMj^ing fine^. the iommi^*-ioii \\a> obliged to delay dis- 
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missal until the evidence had been reviewed by the court. Trials 
by the department head, not subject to court review, are pref- 
erable. 

Fire Engines and Equipment 

In 1915 hardly half of the department's vehicles were motor 

driven. As rapidly as possible horse-drawn apparatus should 

be replaced by motor-drawn equipment. General experience 

shows the immeasurable importance of saving every moment in 




FiKE Department Eqijipuent 
Ot the 6ve fire engines, six hose reels, two chemical engines, two ladder 
trucks, two chief's wagons, and two other wagons owned by the (ire department 
in 1915, only three — an engine, hose wagon, and one of the chief's wagons — 
were motor driven. Complete replacement of horse equipment by auto appa- 
ratus was recommended in the survey exhibition and printed reports. A start 
has since been made toward such replacement, 

reaching a hre. And Springfield's own experience had shown 
that motor-drawn apparatus was far superior to horse-drawn. 
Furthermore, it is cheaper to operate. The city could also 
partly compensate for a shortage of firemen by purchasing an 
auto-squad wagon, which carries from four to eight men, thus 
enabling the present force to guard a larger area. 

Since the five-minute zone for auto apparatus is two or more 

times as large as that for horse-drawn, when the equipment is 
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completely motorized, station houses need not be so near together 
as they were then. Changes in the location of stations may very 
well wait such motorization, unless a thorough study of the 
station house question with a view to a station house plan for 
the whole city were immediately instituted. 

It should be stated that in accordance with the recommenda- 
tions of the first summary on this report, presented in the Spring- 
field Survey Exhibition, the citizens voted (in April, 191 7) to 
motorize the fire department completely, and appropriated 
$50,000 for the purpose. This action was opportune, because 
much of the apparatus was unfit for use. The usable pieces 
might still be kept for emergencies. 

The survey revealed the need of other equipment, including 
hose couplings to meet national standards, better charts showing 
the location of water plugs, explosives, etc., and the need of 
searchlights. 

Fire-Alarm System 

The fire-alarm system of the city, which was combined with 
the police signaling system, was decidedly inadequate in equip- 
ment, distribution of boxes, and general maintenance. The 
matter was important and demanded careful consideration. 
Pending the installation of a fire-alarm telegraph system, or the 
making of some sort of improvement, alarms may be sent by 
telephone, as was being done very largely; and as, indeed, will 
always to some extent be done. 

There are several difficulties connected with telephone trans- 
mission of fire alarms, such as the fact that in emergencies the 
telephone system in a large section of a city may be entirely dis- 
abled, the difficulty that a person who does not own a telephone 
may have in reaching one at night, and also the danger of error 
in transmitting alarms. While all of these objections can be 
met in part at least, that fact should not relieve the authorities 
of the obvious necessity of careful attention to the fire-alarm 
question. 

Water Supply for Fire 

The two lines of pipe, one 15 inches in diameter and the other 
24, which were conducting all water from the pumping station 
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to the city, although sufficient for ordinary needs did not insure 
the city reliable protection against fire in emergencies. Since 
both were laid close together, in many places over coal mines, 
a cave-in or other accident might easily disable one or both 
during the progress of a fire, which might then result in a great 
disaster. The water department should provide another pipe, 
laid along a different route, as soon as possible. 

The large water mains should be joined by cross mains at 
frequent intervals, and numerous gate valves should be installed 
so that in case of a break in a large main the water could be sup- 
plied by other mains through the cross mains. 

Springfield must always be prepared to use pumps on all large 
fires. Not only were the ordinary pressure of streams direct 
from the hydrants too low for fire fighting, but the great public 
and private expense involved in a reconstruction of old water 
mains and pumping facilities to assure high pressure everywhere, 
made any change in this respect prohibitive. 

Additional hydrants should eventually be installed so that 
they will nowhere in the city be over 300 feet apart. More 
sprinkler systems were desirable, too. Less than ten were found 
in the city. 

Instruction of Members 

The department was weak on the training and drilling of its 
members. Besides the practise provided in the operation of 
engines and the harnessing of horses, the men should be in- 
structed through lecture and reading courses and through 
drills, supervised by a competent instructor who is familiar with 
similar work in other cities. The drills should include the 
following: 

Use of the scaling ladder Handling of ladders 

Use of the jumping net Resuscitation and first aid 

Knotting of ropes Opening locked doors 

Emergency repairing of hose Use of fire helmets 

Use of chemicals Selection of hose and nozzles 
Use of various couplings and of particular sizes 

connections 
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The lectures should be on such subjects as: 

Building inspection and fire Water system 

prevention Personal hygiene 

Laws and ordinances on fires Salvage of property 

Care of fire apparatus Modern fire fighting 
Combustibles and explosives 

The men should also have daily physical exercise. 

Records of the Departments 

The department was compiling valuable data on its work, but 
these data and their significance were given very little of the 
general publicity necessary in enlisting the proper support and 
co-operation of the public, which is essential to successful fire 
prevention. 

More clerical help and assistance from the comptroller's office 
was needed in order to improve the record keeping of the depart- 
ment. For example, captains of all stations should file weekly 
reports regarding the men's time on duty and these should ulti- 
mately be compiled. Also, details should be kept regarding 
delays and accidents, names of the senders of alarms and methods 
of giving them, apparatus used and its effects. Duplicate sets of 
such records should be forwarded to headquarters. Further- 
more, regular routes to be taken in caring for the territory of 
other companies whose own apparatus is in use somewhere else 
should be indicated on printed sheets. 

Fire Prevention 

In March, 1915, the department received 29 alarms due to 
chimney fires, and 33 in February, 1916. Notwithstanding the 
number of these calls, Springfield was paying little attention to 
fire prevention work or to the education of owners and occupants 
of buildings regarding fire dangers. The situation demanded the 
amendment of the building laws to cover modern requirements 
for safety and construction, for amplification of regulations for 
the handling of inflammable materials, for more frequent inspec- 
tions, for fuller enforcement of the regulatory rule, and in general 
more educational work among owners and occupants in regard 
to fire dangers. 
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Bureau of Buildings 

The establishment of the bureau of buildings as a sutxiivision 
of the department of public health and safety and the consequent 
centralization of all matters relating to building construction had 
certain advantages. A further improvement would Ire to ap- 
point the building commissioner from persons certified to by the 
civil ser\-ice commission. 

Our investigation showed the need of more systematic and 
continuous building inspections, to prevent fire hazards and poor 
construction generally and to meet recognized housing standards, 
than were then txMng made. A new housing code was the neces- 
sar>' first step toward the satisfactory prosecution of a modem 
program for the building bureau. The second step was the ap- 
pointment of sufficient building inspectors. 

To prevent deprei^iation in land values in residential districts, 
the city itself should follow the example of progressive real estate 
dealers in restricting the types of buildings to 1k» constructed in 
certain areas. The city should Ih? divided, or zoned, into dis- 
tricts of specific tyiK*s. so that factory- districts, for example, will 
not encroach upon residential sections, and vice versii. Such 
restrictions might l)e considered in the formulation of a new 
housing code, or the park lH)ard or any other local b<xly inter- 
ested in city planning might deal with them. 

Watkr Department 

The city owns its own water-supply system, which is super- 
vised by the commissioner of public property. The 25 employes, 
except the dei)artment superintendent who was appointed by the 
commissioner, were, when the survey was made, under civil 
servitx' regulations. 

The records of this department indicated that the value of 
the waterworks system was appmximately S i .(Xxmkx). The de- 
partment had jKiid out of net receipts from water rates about 
$500,000, thus leaving alK)ut S5(X).(XX) of the city debt due to 
expenditures for the system. 

All things considere<l, the pumping equipment was adec|uate. 
But the insurancx* underwriters' report of neetletl changes should 
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1)0 heeded; for the most part they were very important. The 
proposed new trunk water main, to \m laid along a new ruuttr 
from the pumf)ing station to the city, would then have ct>*t 
alKKit Si5(),()<K). It was a dear necessity, however. Pn>lMl»iy d 
total sum of 55<),o(K) would s<M)ner or later In? recjuiretl t«> replace 
mains which were t<M) small Ix'cause of the city's growth, and 
possibly Sioo.ocK) more to meet some of the other sugf(e>ri(»n> tA 
the underwriters. The whole city. h')wever, should l>ear p.irt oi 
these costs, and the necessary funds raised by general taxation or 
throuj^h city l)on<ls. 

The water department was facing still other costs, for |K-«»ple 
were af)plying for extensions of the water mains into new sec- 
tions of the city. Though desirable as health measures, it was 
im|X)ssible from a business point (»f view to comply with all the*e 
recjuests. A way ^^ujigesltd by the survey for the settling <»f the 
problem was to install mains in new districts which requested 
them, and t(» charj^e each lot owner a Hat rate of. say, S15 for 
each 4()-f(M)t lot. The amount would probably need to l>e more 
now. The large feed mains should be f)ai<l for by a K<^neral 
charge over the entire city. 

WaIKR CoNslMPTIoN AM) RaTES 

The very v;eiuTtil introduction of meters probably was one nf 
the chief cau>e> of the reduction in annual per capita con>ijm|>- 
ti<»n of water from 125 «.illon> in lc>o() to 85 gallons in 11115. 
The department had .il>o U'j^un to make i)eri<Klic (biennial > te>ts 
of the accuracy f)f meter>. thu> >a\ing the city considerable l<i>s 
in thi> way aixj. 

Man\ factnr> nui'-t Ik- con>i<leri<l in passing judgment on the 
fairne^> <»f wattr ratt-^. A ('ump«iri><»n of rates in different citie< 
i-» >i>;fii!nMnt uiily .1^ ^lu»\\in.u whether the particular ones in que>- 
tinii an- within tlu- bnuiuU of jiiiieral practice. C\>m|>iire<l in 
Minu' dttail with tlm-r nt (>4<) other American cities in I*) 1 5. 
>^piin^tul«i w.itrr r.tti-^ wm- CMii^idrr.ibK l»i*low the average. 

The w.ittr -I T\ i( t «»t tht- iit\ at tlie time of the investigatif>n 
(i»nip.trt(l t.i\«»i.iM\ with -iniil.ir enttTpriM> that were privately 
Mwiud. 1 ht -t.tii- « iii^inttT. in an ntticial refKirt on the water- 
W(»rk- nt sprin^tu Id in l»M.v -lattd tli.it the initial cost of the 
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city's waten^'orks system was comparatively low, and that the 
unit costs, already moderate, were being gradually reduced. 

Our examination confirmed his conclusions. Data were being 
kept showing the cost of (i) operation, (2) fuel used, (3) oil usedf 
(4) waste used, (5) number of gallons pumped, (6) nature of ser- 
vices on every meter and repair job and the cost, and (7 ) a 
record of each connection made for supplying water service. In 
addition, the uniform system of accounting and cost data re- 
quired by the State Utilities Commission for privately owned 
waterworks had l>een voluntarily installed since our study. 

Water FL\te Making 

Although the charges for water rates were reasonably low, a 
few inconsistencies remained to Ix.' equitably adjusted. Accord- 
ing to the 1015 rates, under certain circumstances the use of an 
unnecessarily large amount of water would decrease one's bill 
instead of increasing it! Thus in December, 1915, a domestic 
consumer was chargeil S7.50 — 10 cents a hundred — for using 
7,500 cubic feet in the preceding three months. In February, 
I(>i6, the siinie consumer paid for 6,900 cubic feet at the rate 
11^3 cents, and his bill was $8.05, or 55 cents more than the pre- 
ceiling (juarter, although he had used 600 feet less of water. 

This and similar inconsistencies were due, under the old rates, 
to the whole plan of the rate schedule. Their remedy did not 
demand changes in particular rates, but a general readjustment 
of the rate plan. A popular methcxl of correcting this difference 
is to charge an amount determined according to the size of the 
householder's meter and a certain maximum allowance of water 
for the year: water exctnrding this quantity is paid for by the 
gallon. The rates should be computed, of course, after a careful 
study oi the ro>t of supplying water and the local method of 
cost distribution to consumers. 

Another metho<l is to charge for each connection with the 
water sy>tem an amount var>ing with the size of the meter; 
and then t<» charge a uniform rate for all water furnished. Exact 
rate> could and nhouhl lx.» computi*d from the watei department's 
very excellent a*>i data and from an o|M.Tation statement similar 
to the one now b.-ing issuetl at the time by the department. 
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The cost of furnishing service, reading meters, and all other 
overhead charges should be covered, to a large degree if not 
entirely, by the flat meter charge suggested in this second method. 
After that, all persons should pay at the same fixed rates for the 
water used. This principle underlies all regulation of rates, and 
any substantial deviation from it savors of rebating and is par- 
ticularly obnoxious in municipally owned utilities. 

The water department as a whole, in the opinion of the investi- 
gators, was being efficiently managed. 

City Light Plant 

For a number of years the city had owned and operated a 
small electric light plant. Until within a few years the service 
was used entirely for lighting streets and public buildings, but 
by 1916 some 700 domestic consumers were being supplied. 

The survey exhibition and the first draft of this report pointed 
out that the installation of modern equipment in the city light 
plant would save something like one-third of the operation cost, 
and that consolidation with the waterworks would reduce the 
cost of construction and operation and facilitate supervision. 
Furthermore, the surroundings of the water-pumping station 
were favorable to probable future extensions of the lighting 
plant. The city later took these steps and the vacated electric 
station became available for a much-needed city storehouse. 

The municipal rates charged to consumers before the electric 
light and waterworks plants were consolidated were from 25 to 
60 per cent less than those of the privately owned lighting com- 
pany of the city. In the opinion of a Chicago expert, these rates 
could easily be maintained after the combination in equipment 
was effected, and the first seven months of operation after con- 
solidation (up to February, 19 17, before costs had been greatly 
affected by the war) tended to confirm that opinion. The ques- 
tion, then, of extending the service to private consumers became 
largely a matter of efficient management. If the citizens believe, 
as there was some evidence to think they did, that the new 
lighting plant could be as well managed as the public water- 
works system, that is sufficient reason for wanting the city plant 
to furnish private consumers with its surplus current, and to 
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build its plant for future development accordingly. No current 
should l)e sold to private consumers, however, until the city, the 
school district, and probably the county, also, have an adequate 
supply. 

Gas and Electric Meter Inspection 

Springfield had an excellent equipment for testing gas and 
gas meters, and was employing a well-qualified inspector to do 
this work. But no meters had been submitted for tests for 
two years, and the inspector's duties were thus largely confined 
to the testing of newly installed meters. The gas company was 
required to test and mark the date on each meter when installed. 
The city insf)ector also tested these. In the fiscal year 1915-16, 
only six of the 2,222 meters examine<l were over 2 per cent in- 
correi:t. 

No one but the insfXTtor seemed to l)e aware of the fact that 
the gas that was supplied to the city did not measure up to the 
6oc British thermal units of heating value required by ordinance; 
there was no publication of the facts brought together by the 
inspector's tests. Such information should at least be brought 
to the attention of the city commissioners or of the State I'tilities 
Commission promptly and the meaning of the figures made clear. 

No tests of electric meters were tK'ing made. These should 1x5 
made if the gas and meter insjx?ction department is continued. 
The city's record in furnishing gas-testing ser\'ice, however, made 
the advisability of continuing any testing service seem doubtful. 
It was therefore recommended that the city abandon this service 
and that the work be turned over to the state. For a small sum 
the work of the state could be periodically checked. This would 
prol>abIy \ye desirable, since in that way the city officials could 
keep in touch with what was 1km ng done. 

BlREAr OF WEKiHTS AND MEASURES 

The city was not giving sufficient attention and support to the 
inspection of weights and measures. The sealer was hampered 
by incomplete equipment and by insufficient salary. His equip- 
ment and salary should l>e coverwl l)y the budget, since there 
was enough work to warrant a living salary for full-time service. 
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use of the street for car tracks. Tii meet these var\'ing condi- 
tions, pavements differ as to their original cost, probable life, 
repair costs, the possibility of proper repair-making, riding sur- 
face, cleanliness and the cost of cleaning, noiselcssness, and slip- 
perineas. Thu^ it is ubviou»Iy impossible to lay down any gen- 
erally applicable rule as to any one best pavement. What is 




Showing one of !Si>rin^6et'J' 



liuhts. 



best under certain cunditJona may not \x \x»i under others. In 
order to determine what is best for Springfield, a careful study 
should be made to learn what would mi>sl adeiiuately suit dis- 
trict conditions. Such a study would be quite within the prov- 
inceof thedty gowrnment: or itruuld tie a valuable contribution 
by some ci^ic or commercial organization. In the meantime only 
some general observations on the pawment situation are possible. 
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Paving Materials 

The streets unpaved in Springfield in 1916 Were still more 
than half of all. As already stated, on the paved streets brick 
was very largely used. Asphalt, macadam, asphaltic concrete, 
and a small amount of mineral rubber, dolarway, and wood 
blocks was also used. 

Brick is cheap and serviceable in Springfield. Asphalt, too, if 
well laid and promptly repaired, especially where the traffic is not 
heavy, usually shows good results for the money expended. 
Macadam was little used in Springfield, and its further extension 
was not desirable. Concrete, laid under certain precautions, is 
fairly satisfactory. It was recommended that increased attention 
be given to asphaltic types of pavement for medium- and light- 
traffic streets, and to improved granite block and wood block for 
heavy-traffic streets. These were suggestions for immediate con- 
sideration. Beyond these, the study of the pavement question, 
recommended above, should be made, and it should be supple- 
mented by or include a survey of the need of pavement repairs. 

Pavement Repairs, Openings, and Replacements 

Prompt repairing of pavements is most important. To facili- 
tate intelligent estimates of the city's needs, charts should be 
made indicating the general condition of the streets. If the 
charts are made of material from which pencilings may be erased, 
the marks may be destroyed after repairs are computed, and the 
charts thus remain a correct record of street conditions. The 
pencil data thus shown are often very important in compelling 
prompt repairs by contractors. 

Pavements were being opened and replaced by individual per- 
sons and companies not connected with the street department. 
The uniform experience of other cities has proved the necessity 
of confining this work to the street department, and this policy 
has been adopted by Springfield since this report was first drafted. 
The street repair gang should do refilling and replacement, and 
the city department or persons responsible for the opening should 
pay the cost. This will insure definite responsibility for the work, 
and the experienced workmen will give the best results possible. 
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To prevent for as long as possible the opening of pavements, 
notice of the laying of a new pavement should be ser\-ed by the 
commissioner of assessments upon the superintendent of sewers, 
the commissioner of pubhc property, and other persons likely to 
be concerned, as soon as new pavement construction is reason- 
ably certain. Work requiring later cuts in the street could then 
be anticipated and useless controversy as to the person at fault 
could be eliminated. 

The ordinance prohibiting private individuals from opening a 
pavement until it had been laid five years or more was too un- 



A Railroad and Street Crossing 
Six railroad lines enter Springfield and three of them cut through either the 
fulllength or breadth of the city. A very large number of the railroad crossings 
are on the street level. Many of these were rough and dangerous, and called 
for vigorous action to compel the railroad companies to put and keep them in 
better condition. 

reasonable to be enforced. Moreover, its legality was doubtful. 
Owners of abutting property should be allowed to have openings 
made, but they should be charged for the privilege according to 
a sliding scale, the amount decreasing with the age of the pave- 
ment and depending on the size and character of the cut. 

Street Cleaning and Flushing 
Considering the condition of the pavements and the compara- 
tively small annual expenditure for cleaning, Springfield streets 
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Paving Materials 

The streets unpaved in Springfield in 1916 were still men 
than half of all. As already stated, on the pa\'ed streets brick 
was ver\* largely use<I. Asphalt, macadam, asphaltic concrete. 
and a small amount of mineral rubljer, dolarway. and irood 
blrnrks was also used. 

Rrirk is cheap and semceahle in Springfield. Asphalt, too, if 
well laid and prom|)tly repaired, especially where the traffic is not 
heavy, usually shows good results for the money expended. 
Macadam was little used in Springfield, and its further extensioo 
was not riesirahle. C^mcrete. laid under certain precautions, if 
fairly s;itisfactor\'. It was recommended that increased attentioa 
l)e given to asphaltic tyix's of pavement for medium- and light- 
traffic stR*ets. and to improved granite block and wood blodc for 
heavy-traffic streets. These weri' suggestions for immediate 
sideration. Beyond these, the study of the pa\'ement 
recommen(ie<l alxive. should Ik' made, and it should be sui 
niented by or include a survey of the need of pavement 



PaVKMKNT RkPAIRS, OpKNINdS, AND REPLACEMENTS 

Prompt repairing of pavements is most important. To facili- 
tate intelligent estimates of the city's needs, charts should be 
made indicating the general condition of the streets. If the 
charts are made of material from which pencilings may be erased, 
the marks may l)e destroyed .iftei repairs are computed, and the 
chart > thus remain a correct record of street conditions. The 
I)encil data thus >h<»wn are often very important in compelling 
prom|)t repairs by contractors. 

I^ivenienls wrre iH'iiig ofH^ned and replaced by individual per- 
sons and rompanio not connected with the street department. 
The uniform exiK'rience *>f other cities h.is pro\'ed the necessity 
of ron fining xh\> work to the street dcfMrtment, and this policx* 
h.i?* Ikh-ii adnpti'il i>y Springfield >ince this report was first drafted. 
The siriTt rrp»iir gang should do refilling and replacement, and 
tin- city *h'partnu'nt or iMTM»n> resjxjnsihle for the opening should 
pay the ct»-t. Tiii«- \\ ill iii>nri- di'finile resixMisibility for the work, 
and (he expcrirnci'd workmen will give the best results possible. 
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To prevetit for as long as possible ihe opening of pavements, 
notit-e of the laying of a new pavement should l>c served liy the 
commiseioner of assessments up<ni the tiuperintendent of sewers, 
the commissioner of publie property, and other persons likely to 
be concerned, as soon as new pavement construction is reason- 
ably certain. Work requiring later cuts in the street could then 
be anticipated and useless controversy as to the person at fault 
could be eliminated. 

The ordinance prohibiting private individuals from opening a 
piivement until it had been laid five years or more was too un- 




\ R til KIIMl \SH STREXt CkOSSIN'G 

Si» r.iili.Mii liiir. .'iiii-r S]ifinKliclii anil ihrrv of iliem eul throiiuli i-iihn ilif 
lull IrnKCli ur brrjdili uf t lie city. A wry large numbt^rul I hi- milriMtl croHing* 
nTv on the Hmn tr\-rl. Many at ifaop wmc rough and dangcraua, and mlint 
lur vi|[urou» action to compel (he railrodd coinpaniM to put and kcrp lh«ni in 
iKim condition. 

reasonable to be enforced. Moreover, its legality was doubtful. 
Owners of abutting property should be allowed lo have openings 
made, but they should be charged for the privilege according to 
a sliding scale, the amount decrva^ng with the age of the pave- 
ment and depending on the size and character of the rut. 

Stkeet Cleaning axu FLtsiiiNc 
Comuderinn the condition of the paxvimrnie and the compara- 
tively small annual expenditure for cleaning, Springfield streets 
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iNffltil «> fiirililiili* U-K'il arti'in in the matter. Meanwhile, pra*- 
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Street, they were heavily penalized for allowing weeds to grow on 
any lot they possessed. 

The sidewalk inspector was doing little toward compelling lot 
owners to cut weeds. The police were supposed to report cases 
needing attention, but they did not do so to any great extent. 
All curb conditions should be inspected and checked up by the 
sidewalk inspector, together with conditions as to snow and 
weeds in vacant lots. 

The records and follow-up system of the department of streets 
were unsatisfactory, and in general a thorough reorganization of 
the method of sidewalk and weed control was recommended. 

The city has a great asset in its multitude of shade trees, but 
practically nothing was being done at the time of the survey for 
their preservation and renewal. The city should have a tree 
warden, and until his appointment the sidewalk inspector should 
constantly report dangerous trees or limbs and take measures for 
their removal. 

Refuse Collection and Disposal 

Springfield had a garbage incinerator but no collection system. 
People might bring refuse to the plant and have it disposed of 
free of charge, but this was not compulsory-. The amount brought 
for disposal was not large. A broad city collection system was 
needed. 

A study that would take into account the many varying factors, 
such as the quantities of refuse to be dispose<l of, salvage qualiticfs 
of each sort of refuse, relative costs of different systems, etc., 
was recommended as a basis for a permanent program of disposal. 
Until such a program can l>e determined, the use of the dump 
system for disposal might Ik? continued. Even though it was 
still near the city, its objectionable character might l>e largely 
removed if the emptying of refuse were done from movable plat- 
forms, so that only a few square yards of garbages which should 
be daily disinfecte<l and coveaxl with fresh earth, are "ojx^n** at 
one time. 

Cemetery Administration 

The management of the city cemetery was not covered by 
the law providing for the new commission government. It is 
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controlled by its own board appointed by the mayor, and the 
city clerk does its clerical work. It logically should be under 
the supervision of the commissioner of public property. 

Much work for lot owners was being done on credit; many 
charges were uncollectable or disputed; and the collector was 
receiving lo per cent for collecting all bills not paid in advance. 
The improvement introduced since our survey, which provided 
that only those whose prior bills were paid should be allowed 
credit, was not sufficient. Cash payment should be required for 
all work done. Work for the indigent should be charged to the 
proper charitable agency, either public or private. If accurate 
records of all cost charges were kept, a superintendent would 
soon learn to make estimates very close to the proper amounts 
to charge, and to gauge the efficiency of work done. 

To improve the general administration of the cemetery it was 
suggested (i) that all orders contain a schedule of prices; (2) 
that no work be done until payment is made or guarantee of- 
fered; (3) that the superintendent be supplied with registered 
orders (i.e., orders numbered consecutively in advance); and 
(4) that employes be required to keep time and cost records. 

Elections 

If even a minor official, such as a justice of the peace, should 
resign, a special election costing about $3,000 was necessary in 
order to fill the vacancy unless his unexpired term was less than 
a year. In 1914, a not unusual year, 10 elections, all calling for 
a force of election officials, were held ; and all but two required 
the use of polling places. The cost in time and money was not 
inconsiderable. 

In order to improve the situation, several suggestions for con- 
stitutional changes were offered. Provision should be made (i) 
for the general use of a short ballot, thus creating more appoin- 
tive and fewer elective offices; and (2) for appointments to fill 
all unexpired terms in judicial offices. In addition, legislative 
changes should be made providing (3) for nomination of town- 
ship and judicial officers on petition; (4) for the combining of 
• special elections on propositions, and any other elections occur- 
ring within ninety days; and (5) for reducing the number of 
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registrations at polling places and for substituting registration 
at the office of the local election commission. 

Size of Polling Districts 

The increased number of voters in the election districts at 
certain elections since women were given the vote in Illinois, 
made it seem advisable, for economical and other reasons, to 
amend the law that made the standard number of voters in each 
district 300 and restricted them to 450, so that more voters could 
be handled in each instead of increasing the number of districts. 

Too many reserve ballots were being supplied for each dis- 
trict. Ten per cent more than the registered number of voters 
would probably be sufficient. In addition, the board of election 
commissioners might supply themselves with an additional re- 
serve of 20 per cent of the total required for the city. The desig- 
nation of the district should be omitted so that any district 
might use them by filling in its name with a rubber stamp. This 
would materially reduce printing costs. 

Printers should be required to send in competitive bids for 
ballots. This was not always done. The city's use of public 
buildings for election purposes is commendable. In general, the 
administration of the election board seemed satisfactory. 



CURRENT INCOME OF THE CITY GOVERNMENT 

The corporate revenue of the city during the last few years 
had been approximately $400,000, of which about $270,000 came 
from city taxation and about $110,000 from retail liquor licenses. 
The remainder (about 4 per cent) came from other license charges, 
from franchise moneys, interest on deposits, fines, and miscel- 
laneous smaller collections. Of the $270,000 derived from local 
taxes, nearly three-fourths was raised from real estate assess- 
ments, about one-fourth from personal property, and the re- 
mainder from a small capital tax and an insurance tax. 

Assessment of Real Estate 

The total assessed value for the county (including the county 
seat) during the last half-dozen years had averaged about 
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$36,000,000, Springfield's share of which had varied between 
$ii,ooo,oooand $13,000,000. These figures represented only about 
one-fifth or less of the actual value. Existing Illinois laws pre- 
scrilxKl that the taxable value should Ix? 33I3 per cent (previous 
to 1909 only 20 per cent was require<i) of the full value, but in 
actual practice it worked out that the amount of which 335-3 per 
cent was taken was not the full or 100 per cent value, but approxi- 
mately 67 per cent. No one knows exactly how much. This 
reduced the amount upon which taxes were assessed to 20 or 22 
per cent of the true value. 

The same situation, with consequent complications, prex-ails 
throughout the whole county. With the valuation only alx>ut 
one-fifth of what it should Ix?, the nominal tax rate was of neces- 
sity alniut five times as large as it should normally be. TTie 
following dictum by Professor John A. Fairly was strikingly 
excmplifiecl in the county's methods of assessment: **\Vhen once 
a departure is made from the standard of full value, it appears 
to Ix? im|X)ssible for assessors to adhere to any definite standard; 
and the inevitable result of undervaluations is not only an un- 
necessiiry increase in the nominal tax rate, but also marked 
variations in the standards of valuation Ixjtween different classes 
of projXTty and different individuals; and a pronounced viola- 
tion of the constitutional re(|uirement that taxation shall be in 
projxjrlion to the value of property." 

A change in the state law to re(|uire assessments at 90 to 100 
per cent of actual vahie was strongly recommended; also Ijetter 
qualifii^l assessing officers were needed. 

AsSKSSINc; OkFK'KRS AM) BoARD OF RkVIKW 

Sangamon County ha<l 2h local assessing otiicers in addition to 
the a>>e>sing offi(*ers f(tr Springfield. Their terms of office were 
u>ually >hort. and for the most part they posM*sse<l no special 
aptitude for tax work. A county assessor, with provision for 
deputit-H to a>sist. wa> rrconimende<J, as well a> .1 rrorgani/ation 
of the cnunty board of tax review in order to allow f(»r the inclu- 
sion ol oni- of the county tax officer> amonv; \\\r nu*ml>ership. 
riu* ri'or^ani/ation of the stale board of e(|uali/ation. lo Ik* made 
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up of trained individuals giving their full time, was also needed 
in the interest of better local tax administration. 

Assessment Method in Sprin(;fh:ld 

The Swmers system of making assessments, which was adopted 
by the city several years ago, was an important step ahead. It 
was founded upon 
certain front-foot 
values which had 
been agreed upon 
as fair and which 
were used as bases 
in working out 
tables of local val- 
ues, from which all 
lot values in the 
city were in turn 
computed. 

Similarlv, in as- 
sessing the im- 
provements put on 
land , rules based on 
the square feet of 
foundation and the 
height of improve- 
ments were being 
used in valuing 
buildings, a definite 
cost unit Ix^ing as- 
signed to each dif- 
ferent cliiss of con- 
struciion. The 
gross value thus 

obtaineil was then depreciated by other tables, by scaling down 
aca)rding to age of the building and the amount of upkeep it 
had received or refjuired. By using such definite rules, the 
assessor could closely approximate absolute fairness, which of 
course is a first requisite of assessing. 
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Section of Land Value Map in County Clerk's 
Office in SpRiN(iFiELD 

The figures show front-f<x)t valuations placed upon 
real estate for purpose of tax assessment in 1914. 
The map was on file in the county clerk's office but 
was not published. Its reprocjuction in brief (pam- 
phlet form, section by section, showing the bases for 
assessed valuations in all parts of the city, would be 
a ver>' <lesirable step in the direction of full pul>- 
licity in tax matters. 
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Still more equitable assessments could be obtained, however, 
by using the fixed rules applied to land more as guides than 
as inflexible standards or absolute determinants. It is obvious 
that the desirable or undesirable use to which an adjoining lot 
is permanently put, and the grade and 'lay*' of the land, par- 
ticularly if it is very different from other land in the district, 
will \ye a more nearly correct measure of valuation of a particular 
lot than will the arbitrary computation of the tables, however 
correct they may l)e in general. 

The rules used in Springfield had a provision for flexibility 
called "local influence/* which allowed additions or subtractions 
from the computed value of a lot; but in practice the provision 
was seldom employeil. It should be used extensively. 

As pointed out in the first edition of this report and in the 
sur\'ey exhibition, corner lots were being assessed too high in 
proportion to the valuations placed on the intermediate lots. 
The corner "influence'* rules were later improved in this respect 
however. Again, the survey found no one who knew what differ- 
ence was made in applying the corner-lot rules to business and 
to residential sections. Such lack of full details as to the working 
of the svstem was fatal of course to the best results. Moreover, 
all rules should l)e simple enough for comprehension by a very 
high proportion of the |K»ople: they should l)e made public and 
should 1)1* usihI. as already suggested, only as guides and not 
as absolute determinants. 

ASSKSSIN<, BlILI)IN<iS AND IMPROVEMENTS 

The tables and rules use<l for valuing buildings and improve- 
ments since the Somers system was installetl in 191 1 were by 
U>i6 no longer used exclusively, nor were they ofllicially open 
to the public. In fact no complete set of mathematical tables 
was iK'ing used in that year nor were they shown in justification 
of asst»ssnients. The first reason given for this partial aban- 
donment of the system — that the original rules were not correct 
for Springfield- did not appear to us sound, for the rules could 
l)e changt'd until at least approximately correct for a given 
community. 

The strond objection to the system — that deprei*i.uion of 
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property depends upon the lack of upkeep and repair, and that 
with the limited time available for assessing it was impossible 
to determine all the facts necessary if the tables were to be 
used for computing the depreciation — had some merit. The 
trouble, however, as far as it concerned real property, could 
be obviated by administrative action and without legislation. 
An all-time force was recommended to do the work which, with 
time for more systematic study of all new improvements and for 
rechecking all old buildings could, by using the fixed rules, reach 
very uniform results; and such an assessing method would be as 
inexpensive and more efficient than that of the part-time force. 
Land and buildings or other improvements were being valued 
separately in Springfield — a method which general experience 
is tending strongly to approve. In accordance with the state 
law, however, property valuations were being made up only 
once in four years, except in the cases of new buildings or of 
additions, destructions, or injuries to land or personalty, which 
of course comprised a very small proportion of the whole. Ob- 
viously the cash value of real estate fluctuates considerably 
during so long a period. In this connection it was recommended 
that consideration be given to the plan in use in several European 
countries and in several American and Canadian cities by which 
such an additional tax is placed on land as would claim a part, 
at least, of the increased land value which is due to the general 
growth of the community. Meanwhile, real estate valuations 
should be made by competent assessors annually. 

Publicity of Assessments 

Besides the method of giving publicity to assessments then 
in use — that of merely keeping the assessors* books open to 
public inspection — the city was advised to publish annually 
and circulate a set of large maps, showing the front-foot assess- 
ments for every block in the city, as a means of securing greater 
equity of assessments. 

Personal Property Assessments 

The administration of the personal property tax in Spring- 
field and Sangamon County, as in any other localities in this 
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Se( noN OF One of thk I.am> \\i.i k M \p> Inkd b^ City Assksm»r> ix New 

York (iiv in 1917 

(Station rrpnxlurtMl in rvirt ^iz^' of r>riKinal 

In itnU'T to s*tiirf put>lii'it\ ti» it> tax \. ilii.it ion^. tUv «lt'p.irtin<nt (»f laxfii 
.in<l asM'NNMU'nt^ (»t tlu- i ity ot Nru N'ork piil>li>ht*> .inniialh a snlunu' <»f lan<l 
v.iliH* niap> ?»ho\%inj^ thr trt>nt-lfH)i saluations for all p.irts i>/ tlu- rit> . In \ iem* 
of thr iin|»ortanrf of lull ptihlii it\ a** a nu'an?* of MHurin,; virrattr t*i|iiit\ of 
asM^^snu-nts, tnrtlxHls >innl.ir t(» tboM- foll<»\nt| in Ncu N'ork art- miMnnirnilcd 
for Sprin^jtii-M. 
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country, was extremely unsatisfactory. Its undervaluation was 
even worse than that of real estate. Indeed a lan?:e proportion 
escaped assessment entirely. The result was that a small 
number of property owners paid the personal proiXTty tax 
— property owners who were so burdened not by any just pnuTss 
of selection, but because they were honest in listing their hc)l(lin(2:s, 
because they were small investors with but little opportunity to 
place their funds in untaxed districts outside the state, or because 
they were corporations whose books were open to inspection. 
Experience throughout this country indicates the impossi- 
bility of taxing personal property, especially intangible per- 
sonalty such as stocks, bonds, mortgages, etc., at the same rates 
as those applied to real estate. A fairer and more practical 
method is the laying of a more moderate tax on personal property, 
say a tax at about one-fourth or one-fifth of the rate applied to 
realty. Further, the centralization of the assessment work, 
with a more expert assessing staff, already recommended, should 
also help the situation. 

Collection of Taxks 

Outside of Springfield taxes were collected by town collectors, 
one for each township, up to a certain date; after that by the 
county treasurer. In Springfield (Capital Townshif)) all taxes 
were being collected by the county treasurer. 

State and county taxes collected by tr)wnship collectors were 
paid over to the county treasurer. All other taxes collected in 
the township were paid to the proper township official; that is, 
school taxes were paid to the proper schix>l officx'rs, and so on. 

Because of prompt and well-managed tax sales, the county 
treasurer was collecting practically all real profM^rty taxes. 
The results in the more difficult task of collecting fHrrsonal 
property taxes were aimr^st erjually grxxK In 1914 and 1915 
the amounts uncollecterl were only alx>ut 2.5 fK;r cx-nt and 2.2 
per cent respectively of the total fxrrsr^nal profK;rly tax#;s. 

The tou'nship collectors outside of Springfield were not al>le 
to collect so large a propr^rtion of the total levy. Sincir the 
county treasurer must then cjAlect the large remain/ier for the 
township, the surv€r>' recommenderl that the t//wnshjp vjAStvuUftn 
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be abolished and that the work be put in the hands of the county 
treasurer. For the convenience of rural taxpayers, the deputies 
of the county collector might sit in the various townships on 
certain previously advertised days. 

Transfer and Safe Custody of Tax Funds 

The county treasurer was not turning over to the city ever\' 
ten days, as required by law, all the tax money collected by 
him. Neither were the books kept so that the city balances 
could be readily ascertained. Only after considerable compu- 
tation was it possible to discover that during a five-month 
period just prior to the sur\'ey field work, he was withholding 
from $5,140 to $72,795 balances l)elonging to the city school 
district, park board, and other government Ixxlies. Meanwhile 
the city was Ix^rrowing money at 6 per cent interest, and might 
have saved nearly $700 and retired the certificates drawing 
5 per cent interest had this money been turned over at the 
proper time. The practice being followed by the county treas- 
urer deser\'ed severe condemnation and required immediate 
correction. 

The Illinois law made the county treasurer liable under all 
circumstances for money under his control. He must give a 
very large l)ond — in 19 15 it was for $773,000 — but might then 
deposit the money wherever he chose. A Ix^tter law would 
provide for the naming of depositaries where he might deposit 
and 1k' relieve<l of responsibility. The def)ositaries could then 
be required to give security for their def)osits and pay interest 
on daily balances, as they were doing on city funds which they 
were holding. 

The special funds and state moneys held by the treasurer 
should also earn money, which should go to the county or l>e 
added to the funds themselves. 

TUli H.\M)LIN(; OF THK SF^KC I.\L FINDS OF THK CITY 
B<)RR()WIN<; FOR (IRRKNT Pi RP<)n|.:> 

HcTauM.' thr funds raistnl by taxation for pa\iiiK thr expenses 
of the city government were not available until ni*xt to the 
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last month of the fiscal year in which they had been incurred, 
the city was borrowing heavily to pay for a large part of its 
current work. These loans in anticipation of tax returns were 
bearing interest at 5 per cent. At the same time the city had 
certain funds on deposit in the banks which drew 3 per cent 
interest. Both of these rates were fair under the circumstances, 
but the difference between them, which was a loss to the city, 
should be saved by temporary use by the city of parts of these 
bank balances. Also the dates for assessment of taxable property 
and the collection of taxes should be set ahead from six to eight 
months, with provision for penalties for delinquency in payments. 

Such a plan would greatly relieve the situation. With an 
efficient collection procedure, it has been found that the plan 
of collecting taxes at two periods in the year does not add suffi- 
ciently to collection expenses to materially reduce the savings 
otherwise effected. This should prove to be true in Sangamon 
County, as the county treasurer's force was not being largely 
increased at tax collection periods. 

To make these changes it probably would be necessary to 
change the fiscal years of counties and other tax districts, and 
generally to revise all revenue laws. Such a revision is desirable 
in any event. 

City Bonds and Sinking Funds 

The total city bonds outstanding at the end of February, 
1915, was $727,700, a moderate amount in view of the value 
of the public property alone. Very little was known as to 
how this indebtedness was incurred, the bonds then outstanding 
having been issued to refund earlier issues regarding which the 
records were incomplete. The bonds for the purchase of the 
waterworks were probably still unpaid. 

In order to provide a more systematic method of paying the 
city's bonded indebtedness, a sinking fund ordinance was passed 
on April 5, 1909, which appropriated funds for the retirement 
in 1925 of city bonds to the amount of $487,000. Although 
this would leave a debt of $238,700 still unpaid at that time 
it was a fairly liberal provision, since the bonds were partly 
the debts of former generations and the citizens who are paying 
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for them have not enjoyed any special Ijenefits from the original 
expenditures. 

At the time of the survev the citv commissioners were not 
exercising their powers of determining the kind and maximum 
price of lx)nds to l>e purchased through the sinking funds in a 
way to net the city the greatest possible saving. They should 
advertise for offerings of lx)nds, and should direct that those 
be retired first which would give the city the best values when 
interest and market price are considered. On the basis of 
1914 prices they could, by this method, have been saving the 
citv from Si, 200 to $1,600 a vear. 

Bond monevs collected bv the countv treasurer were not 

m m ^ 

l>eing paid over to the state auditor on the dates required by 
law. If this were done and bonds were retired as soon as money 
was available for their purchase, the city could thus have been 
saving $300 to S400 more. 

BoNDiNc; Prck'EDURE 

Obligating the future residents of the city for the payment 
of debts made in the present is a matter of sufficient importance 
to call for careful consideration of all the factors involved and 
for the following of certain principles which experience has ap- 
proved. A city should issue lK)nds only as a last resort when 
current re(juirements of the community cannot l>e met through 
current taxes. Moreover, the Illinois law providing that bonds 
l)e ust»(l for no other purposes than those for which they were 
issut^l should l)e >trictly enforce<i. 

Experience more and more favors lx)nds Ix'ing made serial 
in form; that is. in the case of twenty-year lH>ncls, one-twentieth 
should fall due an<l be paid from current taxes each year. Post- 
f>onement of the first instalment to the end of the third or 
fourth year after i>>uanre of Inmds should not l)e provided for. 
Only the later is>ue> in Springfield were serials. 

Hon(l> >hould .ill Ik' retireil lK*f(»re the end of the life of the 
iniprovi'inrnl for which they were issued, or, preferably, in 
thrtT-(juarlrr> of that time since the upkeep rh.irges toward 
thf rn<l are t-xc e«-!-i\e. Some of the serial lM»n<l> for riot judg- 
ments should have lH.*en made to fall due l)efore l(>lS. 
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Every precaution should be taken to make the absolute 
validity of bonds unquestionable, else their market value will 
be impaired. Their increased marketableness would fully 
compensate for the expense of employing a nationally recognized 
bond expert to approve them and manage their issue. 

It has been found a saving to cities and an advantage to 
local investors to issue bonds in small denominations of $50 or 
$100. 

Special Assessment Funds 

Special assessments are special taxes assessed for public 
improvements. The property owners who particularly benefit 
by the improvements pay part of their cost; the city pays for the 
remainder. Residents of Springfield might complete settlement 
immediately or might contribute their share of the expense 
in five equal instalments. In the latter case the city, which was 
acting as agent for property owners in the matter, paid the 
contractor with serial bonds which he usually sold. The city 
wisely (we believe) maintained the value of the bonds by 
meeting the deficits — between $2,000 and $3,000 a year — 
which usually exist between the money collected from the 
owners and the funds expended in paying the bonds and interest 
as they fall due. 

These deficits in the collections were due to several largely 
preventable causes. First, since most of the overdue assess- 
ments were collected by June 15th, the county treasurer might 
have turned them over to the city at that time; but (at least 
in the last year previous to the survey) he did not do so until 
September 22d, and the city was thereby delayed in retiring 
its bonds and was thus obliged to pay longer than was necessary 
the 5 per cent interest which they drew, at a yearly loss to the 
city of $400 to $500. The county treasurer, in complying 
with the law to turn over funds every ten days, for convenience 
could do so on account and present his complete report with 
the final payment. 

Second, even after the funds were turned over to the city by 
the county treasurer the delay in retiring bonds caused a further 
loss of interest, since the city continued to pay the 5 per cent 
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interest due on the bonds until their retirement and meanwhile 
received only 3 per cent interest on the funds in the bank. It 
was possible to work out an equitable system of prompt retire- 
ment without seeking any new legislation. Care needed to be 
taken, however, that the methods used to call in bonds were not 
unfair nor unpopular, since such methods would affect the 
marketableness of future lx)nds. 

Third, the county treasurer retained I per cent of overdue 
collec^tions for his services in securing them, and the city suffered 
an annual loss from this source of $250 to S300. The city 
«ihoul<l charge the cost of making overdue collections to the 
l>n)|HTty owners at 5 iH*r cent of the amount due, as a penalty 
for fldiiujuency. 

Finally, the maximum of 6 f)er cent which the law allowed for 
thf» MTxicos of engineers and of the general supervision of the 
work ili<l not always cover the actual cost. The law should lje 
ch.ingt^i in onlcr to allow an adefiuate appropriation for this 
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{ IK IAIN IMIASKS OF SANC.AMON COINTV COVERNMENT 

rhr rtuinty Inianl of sufKTvisors, consisting of 21 members 
Imm 1 '.ipit.ii Township and one from each of the 26 other town- 
•^liip-*, w.is I he governing Ixnly of Sangamon County. Its 
wnik w.is I lone very l.irgfiy through some 15 or 20 standing 
( iiiiiniilli-eN whirh dealt with such matters as asvlums and 

m 

ho^piiaN. 1 l.iim>. .nul <»ther county matters. In addition there 
wa** a Itiii^i IinI oI elective otVicers chos<.»n to render certain other 
.tihnini*«(iali\e services through the agency of the county. 

Wiih MNeial caiKlidates running for each of these numerous 
uttur- the l»allt»l w.is long an<l confusing: furthermore, the 
lUiiuni ill leiiitali/itl re>|)on>il)ility. recojini/etl a> nwx'ssarx- 
lot rith ii'in k;«»\ei!Mnent. was lacking. It wa> reeommende<l that 
tlu- i«»imt\ !i»lli»\\ nu»re clo>ely the methinl ol tlie eity <if Spring- 
tu'M III rUi lion^ A ct unity cimimis>ioii of three or five meml>er>» 
•^liouM In- elei titi to take charge of certain <letinite functions, 
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such as finance, poor relief, and so forth. This commission 
should replace the present count>' board of supervisors, and 
township gov'erament should be done away with. All the 
administrad\-e officers (the county clerk, county treasurer, etc.) 
should then be appointed by the commission, or preferably by 
its president or popularly elected chairman. The ad^'isabil- 
ity of appointing county judges 
is probably still doubtful, but in 
any case the court officers should 
be appointed by the court. 

Another improvement would 
be the adoption of a non-partisan 
election proceduresimilartothat 
used by the city. It is absurd 
to allow questions of national 
politics to continue as important 
factors in these strictly local elec- 
tions. 

Civil Service 
"County officers were not sub- 
ject to nor protected by civil 
service regulations. The county 
needed such regulations quite as 
much as the city. A good civil 
law should be formulated and 
adopted as soon as the other 
legislative changes can be made. 
Citizens would then find the 
problem of electing the right man 
to office less difficult, since who- 
ever is elected will have a trained and efficient organization ii 
staff for the continuance of the work of the office. 




Thb Lonu Bau.ot 
One of the nian^ (Mrt<H)ni 
in the survey pxhiliition to 
trace points broughl out ii 
in vest I Rat inns. The cartcxini 
by A, S, HarkncM of Springi 



County Budget 
Sangamon County had no real budget. As a makeshift 
f>asis for the annual tax levy, each year an estimate or apportion- 
ment of funds needed to carry on the county work waa made up. 
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This schedule of figures had been used for a long time as the 
chief guide for expenditures during the year. 

This tax levy schedule, although later somewhat improved, 
was still weak in the following particulars in comparison with 
a real budget: 

(i) It is not based on the total revenue actually receivable 
or even accurately estimated; (2) it is not used as a guide in 
making expenditures, since a large deficit would sometimes 
ensue if it were followed; (3) it is not properly classified as to 
functions nor itemized in detail; (4) there is no adequate 
control of accounts to prevent overcharging, as would be the 
case if a ledger specially arranged for the handling of the different 
funds were used; and no record of liabilities is kept. 

A budget should l)e preparc^d under standard, detailed classi- 
fications and should be accompanied by proper budget -account- 
ing and control. It should show a total in excess of estimated 
revenues from all sources and should cover every ex()enditure, 
including even the cost of offices that depend upon fees for part 
of their support. The items should Ik? controlled and no ex- 
penditures made nor liabilities legally incurred until the auditor 
had vouched for the fact that funds were available. 

The law should Ik? changed to meet any legal difficulties 
that would interfere with such a l)udget. Meanwhile an informal 
working budget should 1k» ust^l. 

Two of the main reasons for adopting the budget system are 
that it forces officials to formulate intelligent programs for 
their departments* future work and saves public funds. The 
ex[K»rience of many cities and counties proves the soundness of 
this [>olicy. Other results at which budget-making pnxx^dures 
aim are: the lessening or elimination of "log-rolling." informing 
the public on the ciiy\s financial aims; furnishing a formula to 
guide and check administrative officers; providing a framework 
for a profHT accounting system and adt*<iuate re|X)rting <m 
public work, and furnishing a basis for pur|>ost»> of conifMrison. 

.Xkoimim; Sv^thm Nkkdi-d 

The tircount keeping of the county cont^«l^te1i fHHjrly with 
th.it of the city. Except for improvement^ brought alN)ut 
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at the end of 1912 by the creation of the otfiiv of auditor, the 
situation was practically the same as that descrilxxl in the 
follounng excerpt from the report of O. R. Martin, of the Tniwr- 
sit>' of Illinois, of his investigation of the a>unty*s business 
methods: 

No central set of books for the business of the a>untv as a 
whole is to be found, and such books as there are are ke[>t on tiie 
single entry basis. The county treasurer has a cash lH>ok. a 
duplicate of which is kept in the office of the county clerk. 
This and a register of the county warrants kept in the a>unty 
clerk's office constitute the most comprehensive records, but 
they are by no means satisfactory for the purpose of [)resenting, 
in a complete manner, the financial business of the county. 
Each officer keeps a number of records and accounts which 
relate directly to the work of his office, but these are nowhere 
brought together to show their relation. 

The system was complicated and its efficiency was impaired 
by the existence of practically three fiscal years, for the super- 
visors' year began on September ist, although they do not take 
office until April, and the other county officers began their 
fiscal year on December ist. They should all use the same 
fiscal year. The system was further complicated by the fact 
that the fees received in some of the offices constitute a large 
part of their income. 

The account keeping needed to be thoroughly overhauled 
and reorganized. 

Purchasing and Payment of Claims 

The somewhat limited duties of the county auditor, whow office 
was created in 1912, were: auditing claims anci recommending 
their payment or rejection; collecting statistical infonnatir>n; 
approving all orders for supplies l>efore the order was placed; 
keeping a record of county offices and officers. He alw) pur- 
chased some supplies. The great difference in prices pair] by 
different county officials in the past shc;wed the neeij of such 
a central agent, and the saving effected thrcnigh thin nietho^j 
of purchasing had \)een estimaterl at $2f(HH) a year on rmly a 
small proportion of all the punrhases made for the county. 
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The best results, however, will not be obtained until such handi- 
caps as the poor account keeping and the limited power of the 
auditor over inventories of county officers, ox'er the making of 
the budget, and over county purchasing are remo\*cd. 

As f^Km as the necessar\* amendments to the law are obtained, 
the county's cumbersome and unbusinesslike s\-stem of paying 
claims should lie simplified in a way similar to that suggested 
for the citv. 

CoiNTv Reports and Publicity 

Finally. Sangamon County was publishing no annual reports 
that were in such form as to give citizens any clear idea of the 
county activities of the year, their crests, and the general status 
of county matters. Indeed, except for the auditor's statement, 
which was limited by the deticiencies in the county accounting 
sy>tem, practically no reports at all were issued. The situation 
urgently called lor a changf. The public must be informed 
upi>n public mattt-r>. The issuance of readable annual reports, 
with the facts explaineil and <*» gn»uj)ed as to be easily under- 
st<iod. is essential to the intdlipent participation of the public 
in their govtrnment. and i> nece;<sar\- if officials are to be held 
t*» the full ptTfi»rmancv c»f tht-ir duties. 
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PART THREE 
PUTTING THE FACTS TO WORK 



XII 
THE EXHIBITION OF SURVEY FINDINGS 

The people of Springfield took over the survey, so to Fpeak, 
during the preparation and course of the sur\'ey Exhibition in the 
fall of 1914. The Exhibition at one stroke placed them in posses- 
sion of the leading facts, ideas, and recommendations of the sur- 
veyors; and in addition afforded an opportunity, grasped by 
nearly a thousand, to participate personally in the venture and 
in this way not only to feel a sense of proprietary interest but to 
be in fact part owners. Here was a new broad channel through 
which many citizens might help to put the survey's information 
and suggestions to work; and through 40 and more exhibit com- 
mittees they t(K)k up the task. 

In addition to the opportunity for a wider sharing of the work 
and responsibilities, and to the opportunity to present the major 
findings in such simple, graphic, and entertaining ways as to gain 
the attention and be understood by the many, particularly those 
who are not habitual readers of perifxlicals or printed reports, 
the Exhibition, as has l)een pointed out in an earlier chapter, 
would create an event in the community, lasting ten days and 
preceded by two months of active preparation, which would give 
further "news** value to the survev*s facts and conclusions. It 
provided the occasion for focusing the attention of large numbers 
of people upon the data at one particular time and gave added 
timeliness to discussions of the material in meetings of clubs and 
societies and in other gatherings. It moreover presented the in- 
formation and suggestions which the sur\ey had to offer as a unit 
— in the form of a great picture or a panorama spread out in a way 
to bring new aspects, emphasis, and freshness of interest to con- 
ditions in the city which t(X) great familiarity or (Kxupation in 
other matters had obscured, even from the many who regularly 
frequent the city*s streets or take part in its daily routine. 
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A Tour of the Exhibition Hall 

Perhaps in a tour of the exhibition hall, using the floor plan and 
the pictures scattered through these pages to aid, an idea of the 
Elxhibition may lK*st Ik? secured. The reader may then see it as 
the **average" citizen saw it. At the same time a glimpse behind 
the scx?nes will show something of the great co-operative effort 
that added so much significance to the picture. 

The state of Illinois is the co-ojx^rator first in evidence as you 
approach the exhibition hall, for the state has given the utie of 
the huge and imix)sing First Regiment Armory and with it, light 
and heat for ten days, (ireat stores of equipment have been 
m()ve<l out to make nK)m for building the elalK>rate framework 
which will enclose the exhibits. As you enter the hall, your first 
impression is that of a big achievement in decoration and con- 
struction alone. The national colors are used with fine effect to 
give dignity and iKMUty to the Exhibition and to soften the harsh- 
ness of iron Ix^ams and brick walls. Large flags hung from the 
ceiling take away from the great height of the building which 
would otherwise* overawe the low exhibit lKK)ths. Lx>ng rows of 
lK>oths line the walls and form a double row down the center of the 
hall. These have w*ills of buff-colorwl p;mels framed in green. 
Re<l, white, and blue bunting is dra|x*<l in fan shapes over the 
htill's btilrnny. the latter forming the ceiling of the booths.* 

The (vntiT of tir>i interr>t. aside from the general effect, is 
likely to 1k' the aitrariive pavilion directly opposite the entrance, 
with whiii' pillar> >iip|H>rtinji a canopy top of red, white, and blue 
and tall palm> tlankiuk; the arch of the stage at the back. But 
we will k;et to thi> a>:ain Kiter. In the meantime it suggests other 
co-(»|HT.itnr>. A iumuIht nl" bu>\ men kj.ive much time to planning 
antl buildinv: appmpriatr M'ttiiiv:> lor the exhibits. It is espXTially 
intrri>link;, iiuiiU'nt.ilK , and Liirly typical of the spirit of the 
uht»li' t'nierpri>*'. that the architi-ct who plannixl the decorative 
iraliirt'*- and thr ni.inak;rr t»t the public utilitie> cor|H)ration who 
MilHTxiM-*! ihr V t»ii*.!riirti»»n wrrr lH»ih in di>4igrit.*ment with cer- 
tain iin|x»rtant fin«link:*> "t thr >ur\r\. Likr «i great many other 
pul'lii" ^piritoi I iti/ni-. iit't kin»\\inv: "wluTr tlu- lightning would 
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THE SPRINGFIELD SURVEY 

strike," they willingly endorsed the project as a whole without 
regard to any quarrel they might have with some part of it, 

A committee on drayage provided trucks and automobiles to 
haul a large amount of equipment and exhibit material. A furni- 
ture committee secured the chairs, tables, and rugs you will find 
in the rest room, rest spaces, office, stage settings, and restaurant, 
if you drop into byways and places "behind the scenes" along; 
your route. 




First Regiuent Armokv 

f Illinois ca-operdled hy turr . . . 

ten days to be used as the Exhibition 



ix^il 



ExHtBtTios Hall 

huge armory, with light 



The One-Wav Route 

But you may not make a tour of the hall in any haphazard way, 
dropping in here and there. For at the entrance an usher directs 
you to turn to the left (even if he were not there a sign and a 
guide rail would start you in that direction), and thereafter you 
have little choice but to follow the one-way route that is marked 
by the guide rails, reinforced by ushers at those points where it is 
necessary to have an opening for fire protection. The ushers com- 
mittee brought in one large group of co-operators, high school 
boys in the afternoons, and members of the National Guard in the 
evening. What better way than through a chance to be of service 
could there have been for bringing these young men in contact 
with the survey? 

You come first to a booth labeled " Information " where several 
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a workers are very busy, but are ready to answer any ques- 
tions and to be of help in other ways. All ushers, explainers, and 
other helpers report here, receive badges, and are marked "pres- 
ent" on a large chart that hangs on the wall. Each day postal 
cards are sent out from the information and management com- 
mittee to the helpers who have been scheduled for the next day, 
reminding them of the hours assigned to them. Here also is the 
outpost of the office of the Exhibition directors, from which the 




Exhibition 



The first booth you come to; every visitor had to pass it on the way 
Here several women volunteers were regularly on duty ready to answer qu 
tions and to help visitors get a right start in making the round of the hall 



directors and managing committees, working together, keep the 
machinery of the Exhibition running, not always smoothly to be 
sure, but with remarkably good results for a temporary and vol- 
unteer organization. 

An Introductory Definition of the Survey 

And now for the exhibits. Next beyond "information" is the 

"introduction" to the exhibits. If you came without much ad- 
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vance information (as you probably did, representing as you do 
the majority of visitors) you wonder what it is all about ; what 
is a survey anyhow; who is doing this and why? Your questions 
are answered in the form of a dialogue between '* Father Spring- 
field ** and the ** Wise Owl/* lettered in large type on panels a>ver- 
ing one wall of the booth. Their conversation runs as follows: 

WHAT IS A SURVEY? 

Father Sprin(;fikld: ** I feel a bit run down; I guess I need 

a tonic.*' 

Wise Owl: ** Maylx? you do, but you need a Sur- 

vey first.** 

Father Sprinc.field: **A Survey? What's that?" 

Wise Owl: **Vou call in specialists to examine 

you. weigh you. and test your heart 
and lungs. They make notes al)out 
you and take them l)ack to their 
offices to study. Then they prescrilie 
for your real trouble." 

Father Springfield: ''That sounds fine. But where can I 

find these sjx-cialists?" 

Wise Owl: "Ask ilie Russi*!! Sage Foundation tf> 

send them. But rememl)er! Thev'II 

m 

tell you the fact^ whether you like it 
or not." 

Fathkr SPRiNciFiKLD: " I'm not afraid. You send for them." 

So the s|H»rialists wtTc si-nt for and they came. 

Father Sprinj^fidcl will iKTome a familitir fivjure in the course of 
the tour. Me was the ins|>iration of a IoimI arti>t and expressed 
in his stronyj. determinecl i>earinji. and the dre>s and Inward of the 
elderly res|>onsibie citizen tlie tyjH* of middle westerner who. as a 
pioneer, built cities like Spriiij»tieUI and felt a real >take in making 
them t»(MKl places in which ytainj; A\\i\ old ini^ht work and play 
and otherwi>i» live their li\e> to the full. 

You are assure<l in this same intHnhirtion that the survey Ik*- 
longs to you as a citizen. On the exhibit paneN it was put some- 
thing as follows: 
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THE SURVEY IN THREE WORDS 
Springfield Welfare Co-operation 



It IS Springfield's 
enterprise. 

Started by Spring- 
field. 

Backed by Spring- 
field. 



It is for Better 
Health. 
Schools. 
Recreation. 
Morals. 

Working Condi- 
tions. 
Home Conditions. 
Government. 



These matters affect 
you. 

They need your in- 
terest, co-opera- 
tion, and action. 



The School Exhibit 

If you are like most visitors you will spend ten minutes at least 
on the next exhibit, but you will gather in the short time a sur- 
prising amount and variety of information about the public 
schools of your city. You are likely to tell about it afterward, too, 
because the amusing and expressive pictures and devices impress 
the facts and their importance upon your mind. For example, 
there is the panel on ** Overheated School Rooms" showing the 
temperature found in 170 school rooms during a day in March. 
Your attention is especially attracted to this because of the ther- 
mometer over four feet high in which red ** mercury" rises to 80 
degrees, drops and rises again, while a series of sketches show a 
child growing drowsier as the higher temperatures are registered. 
Another panel called ** Arithmetic Tests" gives illuminating in- 
formation on the strong and weak points in the class room instruc- 
tion. You learn that Springfield children stand almost at the 
head in addition, above the average in multiplication, just above 
the average in subtraction and division, way below the average in 
problems calling for reasoning, and almost at the foot in accuracy. 
Rows of silhouettes of children are cut of gummed paper, 27 
figures in a row representing the school children of 27 cities. All 
the figures are green except one representing the Springfield child, 
which is red. 

Again, 300 Springfield boys of thirteen years tell you what they 
would like to do when they grow up. One-half of them chose 
occupations for which industrial training is needed, and you are 
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aeries is a description printed in large letters. It shows the prog- 
t ress made in improving the schools in the eight months since the 



THIRTEEN YEAP OLD 
CHILDREN 

731 chlldrer»l3 ymartoia 

m SpringfWk) PuPlie Schools 

TM Law says 

'Xney have finished their eoucalloo 

They may no*, go to v-ur*' 


■ Boy* ■ <'"■' 

1 




'31 «,«.,. Ih. 

■„.T .VnthclM 

perrTiiti (hen, lo drof. out 

THE JUMoa HIOM SCHOOL WILL 
HELP TO KEEP TMEM IN SCHOOL 



In Ihc blank ifMcrol ihii|anrl al inten-als roluinn*ol varying heishti ani] 
-^lor* aulnnutioilly inoxnl inlo placr tn show the dixribulion W andrt ol 
rcnildren nsichini; the limil o( ihc tonipu!«ury attcniUnrc period when Urge 
numbm nwy Iw cxpnricd lo lirop out of •chool. 

facto were gathered in March, 1914. and in the fivT months since 
I Jane when they were first published. The list makes a very en- 
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In the manual training booth there is a different class present 
each session, taken from the eighth grade or the high school. 
They are demonstrating drawing and bench woodwork. The 
large open space just beyond is called the playground, and here 
20 or 30 children are playing games under the direction of a play 
leader. They are so absorbed as to be quite unconscious of the 
crowd of visitors in front of the rail. There is no doubt that they 
are having a good time and that it is wholesome fun. 

But why a play director? And why playgrounds in a city of 
generous outdoor spaces like Springfield? There are answers to 
these questions in the recreation exhibit which comes next. Be- 
fore going on, however, you may be interested to learn that there 
is a different group of children on the playground every day, and 
that during the ten days every school and every grade in the city 
will be represented here. And of course nearly every child who 
takes part brings parents and neighbors to the Exhibition. 

The Recreation Exhibit 

In the recreation exhibit, the first object to attract your atten- 
tion is a remarkably realistic model of a school building and play- 
ground. You will easily recognize the building, as it is an exact 
reproduction of the Enos School, but the grounds have been 
transformed from a bare and unused space to an attractive play- 
ground equipped in one part with play apparatus, planted as a 
garden in another, and with one section reserved as a ball field. 
You may never guess that those shade trees are sponges dyed 
green; and you probably will agree that the play apparatus is 
worthy of a professional toy maker. The children of the Enos 
School made the model from a plan furnished by the survey. Now 
that they have pictured so vividly the possibilities, they are all 
the more eager to have the real playground. You, for one, may 
be ready to help get it for them too; and after you have seen the 
panels at the back of the booth, having a play director does not 
seem a mere frill. For example, there is a photograph of a crap 
game with the reminder, **Left to themselves, children sometimes 
play wrong" ; and in contrast, boys playing basketball and dodge 
ball with the caption, ** Rightly conducted sports develop char- 
acter." 
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You pass the section on ** Parks,** glancing at the pictures and 
brief labels that suggest more use of the parks for holiday cele- 
brations and organized sports, for you are a bit curious to know 
why so many people seem interested in lingering at the booth 
next beyond. 

Full of novelty as well as of practical suggestion is this next 
section, which shows what Springfield does and fails to do to 
provide good times for its young people. There is always a crowd 
here and you have to wait your turn to see what is in that large 
mysterious box with an opening at about the level of your eyes. 
While you wait, you are attracted by the brightly lighted street 
scene at the back of the booth, and a moment's observation con- 
vinces you that here is a sensible and practical idea. After seeing 
the gay and inviting theaters, dance hall, and pool room flanking 
the dark and deserted church and school house, you read the ques- 
tion, **\Vhy not light up the schools and churches for evening 
recreation?" and you echo, **\Vhy not, indeed?" 

But it is your turn to look through the peep hole of the lx)X and 
here you see a toy model of a school room standing idle, just as 
all Springfield school nx)ms were doing at the time for eighteen 
hours of every day. Obeying the directions on the lx)x to 
** switch the handle and see an empty school room changed to a 
school center," you see in the place where the empty school room 
stood an instant before a similar room with the seats pushed back 
and young people dancing or seated in groups. If you still have 
any doubts about the need for school centers, there is food for 
thought in the map of Springfield dotted over with pool rooms 
attached to saloons which are called ** Youth traps in the heart of 
Springfield." And there is also the discouraging record of 
"Springfield's theatrical oflferings" during two months when all 
but four of 401 performances were slap-stick, farce or burlesque 
and coarse, cheap humor. 

()n another panel, showing pictures of activities in school cen- 
ters in other cities, you are reminded that. ''In the movie you 
only look on at life. At the social center you yourself live," So the 
street scene takes on new meaning as you set* it again. But your 
attention will hardly fail to Ik? called to this street scene also as a 
work of art. The ingenious and painstaking work of the art com- 
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The HiH^Nv^ K\«^K*,r 

The last exhiboi on ihk aJjAf k \>*> I Un^^Xji t^^ v » >m^h^ is\^\ ^ 
and in the main ihe exhibit cv^^n^Ks a^i u^ xn*h^ ^K\^^ ^umcK x 
"Familv Homes tor Familv lJt\\'' Wm «u\ )m\v m^m^v^^ NKv^\iN\x 
dial those models repiv^^nt h\Hi55>t's th;u wxh^KI Jv xMv \nu\ nm^ 
the prairie. The nx^l ot one is \t^\ Jumvuix\ .u\xI iUc\ >0l 
k)ok as though ex-en a light wiml wouKI UKan 0\on\ .^Wn^n Uu< 
the large and attractixe phot^Hi'^^M^^^'^ <^'^' |viha|v» \x>n\Mui\^v; 
enough to offset the criHlom^^^ of iho uuhIcK t\M >0ou^ wuh 
the remarkable achiewMnems ot the vx^lunhxM \^i>i{UU^>UhM\ \>^u 
will obserx^e, of course, that thcn^ was an ihx aMo^^al la^hnv \\\ 
part-failure. 

Father Springfiekl is foumi hert^ i\^i\\\\ aiul Mj* ^hmmuoIoi, \\\v 
Owl, who warns against \vola>nnn^ *'Mr. IVnonuMU ** \\\ ^\^\\\^^ 
field. There are e.xamplcs of evils that a>n\e in with nuihiplr 
dwellings if citizens are not watchfnl, sut h an thu K roonto, \t\\ K o| 
fire protection, insanitary conditions, iuul the* "iMinowInu t^l liu'H 
and air from neighbors" by building on till of (he hit. TluMe iiir 
also pictures and facts alM)ut the had housinu itMHlJllont) hiiMnl 
among Springfield's colored ))o))ulation. 

High School PRiNTiN(i ano thk Motion Pi* iumI' IUii 

Your floor plan shows you a hniall eniply h|hnc' »H the I'lid ol Hu' 
aisle. There is just room enoiiKh heir for thr liiuh m hool hoyb lo 
set up their printing press and show you what iJM'y t an do. I lay 
are making themselves very um'IuI lo ilu* puhhijly i ouMMlf fc^', 
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SIRYEY EXHIBirU^N 
SPRINGFIEU> HK;» Sv HvXM 

At this point in \\Hir iiHir \\hi can ^Hihtsr jio iiU\^ tW «h^hM^ 
picture hall or. if \\hi ar^ espedally om^r>iviio vUhI :<«i^ i\m> muhK\(x 
^•ou will scorn the nun-ies ami ivniiuue %ikM\^ tho tAhiUif i>mtvv 
But, both as a rest from ciMuinuiHis siaiuiii^);^ au\l a^^ a luaUn wi 
interest, it is worth while to s(xnui fifitx^n or !>\eiu\ muuM^v* hviv. 
It will be a welcome change fn>m the siTUfiny ol nfiU |\i\ tuuN'« <\\\\\ 
reading matter. E\-en if you art^ a movie Ian \\m will u\M *laN 
longer than this because the s;ime piolurt* is iv|hn^UhI M iweuiN 
minute inter\'als throughout each session ot the K\hiluti\M^, m^ 
that the picture may not ami|H^te with exhibits tor noui at ten 
tion. A new picture is shown each attentu^u <utti earh exentn^, 
The subjects are in keeping with the survey topics, ihiellv health, 
sanitation, safety in industry, and indnstriiil training. Mont ot 
the few good films on civic and health topics axiiilahle at thr 
time will be shown during the ten days. 

The films were collectcnl by a business man who look (he entlii' 
responsibility for this feature of the prognun. In (he bark ol (In* 
guide book, among acknowledgments of (*on(ribu( ions ol "nia(eilaU 
and professional services," you will find listed (he Mo(ion Plrdne 
Operator's Union, whose members (*on(ribu((*d (lM*ir netviirn in 
showing the films for the entire |H*ri(Ml of (he Mxhibidnn. Heloiii 
you leave the hall one of the directors (akes a lew nilnn(c<H (o Invhn 
the audience to bring or send their neigliboi's and hinnU lo ihn 
Exhibition and to take part theniM'tves in carrying out I(h pui pom'ii, 

Milk Exhibit of Static Dicpamimkni (W iliuuii 

Leaving the motion picture halt, you find yoinni*!! laiing lliit 
Milk Exhibit of the State Department of lleajlh, lliin enhibil 
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is more permanent in form than the other exhibits, for it was 
made with a view to touring; the state after its display here. The 
mcKlel of ^(mkI and had dairies is made like a staf^e, set with 
miniature IniildinKs. fences, wagons, animals, and farmyanl in 
the foreground and a fminteci l)arkKround of fields and trees. Be- 
low the mcxiel. all of the elements that go to making a clean milk 
supply for the city consumer are namefi on the links of a chain 
with the title. "The milk chain is not stronger than its weakest 
link.'* Facts alxmt Springfield's milk supply are given on panels 
on either side of the m<Klel. 

Thk Mkntal Hvgiknk Kxhihit 

Now y(»u round the corner and start toward the front of the 
hall, coming Hrst to the Mental Hygiene Exhibit. Here the facts 
arc striking enough, but most of the panels have too many words 
and t(M> few pictures. The amount of attention you give to this 
booth may defK'nd on whether or not a grKxl explainer is present. 
The " Kallikak fanu'ly " is the conspicuous feature, with its sketch 
in color of the two lines of descxMulants of Martin Kallikak demon- 
strating the f.ict that fei*ble-min<le<lness is inherited. That, al- 
though insuie persons are really Mck. ** Springfield does not treat 
them, but jails them." is illustrated by records of insane persons 
held in the count v jail from one to even twentv davs. The need 
of >|H-ci«il cla>M> for mentally defective children is fMiinted out in 
other |».iiu'l>. 

In an i'\iiilMti<»n on m> large .1 >cale there is l>ound to l>e un- 
even ni*'-> in \\u- ou.ilitv (»f the work for anv one <»f several reas<^>ns: 
the ini.iv;in.ition of tlie "cn|)y** writer and deMgner runs dry*: or 
the exemitiMii nl .1 giMnl idiM i> ba<l ; or the facts do not len<l theni- 
selve> ri'.niiK to j^r.iphi*' form*-: or. nio>t commonly of all, the 
time tor ))rep.ir.itio!i i^ ton <<hort. Miit you do not think alN>ut 
why an i-xhiiut look«« dull: you niert*ly gi\e it a ca>ual glanix* and 
Si'einv: tli.it it l.n*k«« «"olor autl nio\i'nient you |)»i^> «ni. si niv there 
i> nuii'h to Me ih.ii d«n«« ne»t m.iki- .1 >e\ere fjeinand on your 
aitiiuinii. l"oruin.iiel> . tin- Meiu.il M\k;iene llxliibil. which y«»u 
\ui\v ^onuw li.it -li-lneil. will cit it«« tull -li.ire nf |)ui»lic .ittention 
l.ilir het MUM- «»i .1 jMjIitit.ii littile th.it i^ wa^iiiv: .iroimd x»me of 
the l.n t- ^ln»\\ II lure. 



tub survey exhibition 

The Health Exhibit 
Five sections are devoted to health and, very naturally, the 
section on babies comes first. Flashing lights are used lu-rc both 
lo catch your eye and to make the facts more impressive. As you 
look at a targe map of Springfield tiny green lights scattered over 
its surface flash up, and as they disappear tiny red lights appear in 
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oihcT places. Then both green and red lights are fbshed together. 
Each light represents ihe home of one of llie 1913 crop of 1,250 
Sprinjifield babies. No really i>ro«d parent would care to be 
reprcM-ntol by one of the 375 red lighto. for ihe*e siami for the 
HfliCgistercd births, mrarlv a ihini of the total. 
.17 < 
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At least 20 or 30 volunteers can claim a share in producing that 
interesting map. There were those who helped in the survc>', 
examining church christening records, interviewing ministers and 
doctors, and following up various sources of information to find 
the unregistered babies. A group of patient high school girb 
dropped into the exhibit headquarters daily after school and 
punched holes and pasted green and red paper over them at 
points where the lights should shine through. When all this was 
done, electricians planned and set up the apparatus that would 
make the widely scattered green and red lights flash alternately 
and then altogether. 

Next to the map is a panel with a headline reading, ** Count Your 
Family, Father Springfield." One cartoon on the panel shom's a 
row of storks bringing babies for the doctor and nurse to examine. 
and another shows Father Springfield industriously at work at an 
adding machine; and the caption says that a record of ever>- baby 
born will help in preventing the useless waste of infant lives. 

What hap|)ens to the 1,250 babies, registered and unregistered? 
That is perhaps the siiddest story the Exhibition has to tell. 
Water-color sketches of ten winsome baby faces are gn>uped as 
you see them in the panel or page 373. One face is painted on 
ground glass, and the sudden flashing and gradual fading out of a 
light shining through the glass calls your attention to **the tenth 
baby" that does not reach its first birthday. On another panel 
there are photographs and explanator\' statements to show how, 
by providing instruction for the mothers, the city could save 
many of these babies. 

The remaining sections of the health exhibit will invite and 
hold your attention if you are interested in maps. The informa- 
tion on these maps exj^lains some of the most im(X)rtant reasons 
why Father Springfield fdt "ail run down," as he told the Wise 
Owl. For thest* maps are really charts of Father Springfield's 
health, showing the weak s|)<)ts in his system, and the reasons why 
they were sitIous liabilities and should Ik* l(K)ked after. 

There is much al>out the water supply and sewerage system. 
On a [)anel a|>pr()[>riately ornanienteil with two rows of shiny 
brass faucet> (here the much maii^neil plumlKT made his o>n- 
tribution), i> the reassuring statement that "Springfield appar- 
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ently has on hand an adequate supply of pure ground water," 
but several improvements are needed, including protection 
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The Tenth Bamv 

Thr (acr at the Imltom was paininl on (tround aUsa. The flailiing out of a 

light behind this (ace at rcKutar intervals callnl the vivilors' attention to the 

iact that one baby in every ten in the city was nut reaching its first birthday. 

gainst the posslltility of pumping polluted river water. Two 

relief maps in nilor show the sources of atntamination of the 

Sangamon River which runs through Springfield. The maps were 
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pn»i>;in*(l by the State Historicar Museum as a contribution to the 
Kxhibition. 

A sirtion also is devcited to tulHTculosis. the disease which wa» 
found t«> Ik» res|x>nsible for more deaths than any other one cause. 
The exhil)it(irs have made quite an elalH.>rate attempt to show the 
luttle against tulHTculoMs as a rt*al nKxiern Ivittle with alt of the 
oimmunity represiMitiHl in ti^htin^ units. But perhaps those who 
o^lKvtixl the t<iys, the si>;n jMinters and other collalx)rators, did 
not have (|uite enough of the h}i*htin); spirit and so the battle may 
nut thrill you as it >hould. This is indeed unfortunate, for the 
}i*<xxl work iH'in^ done by the Tul>iTculosis Association, as shown 
in pictures ami \vt>nls. certainly needs and deser\'es the reinforce- 
men I that you niiy;hl Ik* jKTsuadixl to yjive. 

Tui' ri.Avmn sK 

While \t>u are xiewinc the health MVtion you are on your way 
to the pla\hoiix\ and the amount i^\ time you devote to health 
may dc|Hiul on whether \ on are di>turlKNl l>y the megaphoned 
\oiiV announcing: that the |XTtormantx' i> aUnit to Ixrgin. If \'OU 
hapiH'u to Iv iu>i a little early for a jXTformance (g:i\*en t«'ice 
each attern«>Mi and exeniiiv: . xtui may Iv Riad to rest here for a 
few niinuto whiK* an enthu>ia>lic wt>rker tells you about the 
pl.i\hi«UM\ riure are MMt> l«»r .iU»iit a hundred people, and the 
>ta»;r i** Iniiii hi>:h eni»u>:h ><» that all thi»r<* who are seated and 
ihoM- who "^tand at ilu- hark i»! the |\i\ilion can see. 

Ki\f ilittcant pl.ixli!'* an' pnHivu\>i heri* with i»\-er Io»> act<>rs 
taking jvirt. I hu- x.'iiiK Wfiiian. rivtntlx out t»f i"ol lege and with 
an abiiT'.dan^v oi r:ur*:\ arid tir»;ani/inj: ability, gathered t«igether 
t!u p-.txtT'* Ar.A w::'i .t u \\ .i>^H"i.i:i'* t*» hrip her. drilleil them ami 
pr.\ "..ii-.i i.'^:;:'v.r^ .■."..: ^:,i^i ^-t:::::^-* I', t ^-'HU-oI the play> rwo 
c,.^:^ \\t :; f.i.r'.oi - : '..i: :: \\. ;;I.i r.' : N- r.i>\*x?vir\ for any i^i the 
'.xiti'tMur^ :• .:p'H..: : •: :':^ rr th.i:: :w i«: thrtv A'>M«»n>. It 
w.'i:!\i N • .• • : ^..\ w*... '- \*.i- :'".i '. v^i-: >:r.«:'e undertakin»i **\ 
:]\K ::..; \ . ^ i..:- ' . -::.;.: ..: ■ :v..t:T,i*:iment carritnl 

:■•■ ..V ■ V .1 ^^ ■ ^* ■ ;*^ :'i ■ -• «ir:.i:r.A the >UiVe>^-*fuI 
■ V ■ ..* . .^i ■' t * • T t ;^ .\ ■. .:^ w ::h it> ?<\«.n ••r 

I K ■■ k: ..'. - ■ . ..\ t •- ■■ ; .t ..-.' • >i- ;;ric ixt»ple. an*l 

*,: w- -..-.i- w.i^ .. : V .ji :v.i \ : v. : ■: .i.. :\ .:^'.' Nt.i that thrre 
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for they are printing and distributing colored cards bearing such 
messages as: 

Please invite your friends to come 

to the 

SURVEY EXHIBITION 

and see the 

SPRINGFIELD HIGH SCHOOL 
demonstrate printing 

Springfield High School Press 

At this point in your tour you can either go into the motion 
picture hall or, if you are especially energetic and serious minded, 
you will scorn the movies and continue along the exhibit route. 
But, both as a rest from continuous standing and as a matter of 
interest, it is worth while to spend fifteen or twenty minutes here. 
It will be a welcome change from the scrutiny of still pictures and 
reading matter. Even if you are a movie fan you will not stay 
longer than this because the same picture is repeated at twenty- 
minute intervals throughout each session of the Exhibition, so 
that the picture may not compete with exhibits for your atten- 
tion. A new picture is shown each afternoon and each evening. 
The subjects are in keeping with the survey topics, chiefly health, 
sanitation, safety in industry, and industrial training. Most of 
the few good films on civic and health topics available at the 
time will be shown during the ten days. 

The films were collected by a business man who took the entire 
responsibility for this feature of the program. In the back of the 
guide book, among acknowledgments of contributions of * * materials 
and professional services,'* you will find listed the Motion Picture 
Operator's Union, whose members contributed their services in 
showing the films for the entire period of the Exhibition. Before 
you leave the hall one of the directors takes a few minutes to invite 
the audience to bring or send their neighbors and friends to the 
Exhibition and to take part themselves in carrying out its purposes. 

Milk Exhibit of State Department of Health 

Leaving the motion picture hall, you find yourself facing the 
Milk Exhibit of the State Department of Health. This exhibit 
24 369 
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school center appears. The gang stop him, read his sign, hold a 
whispered conversati(»n and start off, evidently bent on mischief. 

The stage setting for this scene is merely a painted back drop 
showing an outdoor scene and lx)rrowed from a local theater. 
By running a curtain in front of this drop an indoor setting for 
scene two was had. (These two backgrounds served for all of the 
five plays.) In scene two a gymnasium instructor and some box's 
are lx)xing and wrestling. The gang burst in aggressively and 
then stop short, somewhat surprised by what they see. Soon the>' 
are keenly interested, and one of the boys begins to strip off his 
coat ready to get into the game. Immediately the instructor 
shakes hands with him and invites him to come and join them. 
The other lK)ys back off the stage tr>ing vainly to take their com- 
panion with them. In successive scenes the fast dwindling mem- 
bers of the gang visit a dance, a rehearsal of a play, and a glee 
club — and one meml)er succumbs to the allurements of the enter- 
tainment each lime. This UK)sely built stor>' made a good enter- 
tainment, and the ver\* simple plot merely told in action what had 
already lx?en told in printeti words, pictures, and models in the 
n.vreation exhil>it. 

The plots of the four other plays are outlined in your guide 
book as follows: 

The Playmaker 

The sih<H>l riTcss Ik'11 rings and l)oys aime running out in a 
disonleriy nianiUT. Some stand around idly, others shout and 
run. and some ot them are fighting. Then the plaNTnaker comes 
and interests stAcral ditTerent groups in games, until they are 
enjoying wholesome, lively, and worth-while play. 

A Bundle or a Boost 

FalhiT Sprin^tk'Kl. In-nevolcnt and kind-hearted, listens to 
tale> ot di>trt'>s from tht- |>oor and gi\e> them the things they ask 
ff>r. Mr. Better Hel[HT watches for a while, and then goes out to 
invi^stigate the caux.' of their |H>verty and troubles and tries to 
reniith that. \\v rv\\\>v> ti> ^i\e them lM>kets. but they are soon 
able to help lhen\>el\e>. 

The Imps and the Children 

The -Haniliiap Imp>' Weak Kye>;* •*N»reThrc\it." "Can't 
Hear." and the re>t attaek the uiiprt»tirte<l s<*h(K>l children, and 
glory in their >uree» i> a mat! "I>*ince of the Imps.** But when 
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the school board is told how dangerous the Imps have iHTonie, they 
call doctors and nurses — '*Test Tul)es'* and ''Air Pumps"- -and 
drive the Imps off in a patrol wagon. Then the children who have 
dropped like tired flowers, spring up and dance with gladness. 

The Two Birthdays 

There is joy in Mrs. Brady's little home for her Joe is a man with 
a steady job, and it is Tim's birthday, and Tim has won honors 
at school. But the mine closes, leaving Joe without a job. Mrs. 
Brady and Tim go to work, so that on Nannie's birthclay the 
home shows neglect, the children have InTome unmanageable, and 
the purse is empty. At last, Joe gets a job that will supfMirt them 
until the mine opens again, and their troubles are over for 
a while. So is the home aflFected l)y seasonal employment. 

The Exhibit on the Correc tional System 

Following the arrow as you leave the playhouse, you come to 
the "Correctional System," an exhibit that has more dramatic 
interest than its dull sounding title would imply. Your first 
glance shows you a rather Ix-'wildering array of words, fiicture**, 
and devices, and many of the titles such as "Indeterminate S^-n- 
tence" lcK)k rather technical. 

If you were as dfK'ile in following directions as the exhibit plan- 
ners expected you to Ik*, you would lii'gin at the left ancl n-ad to 
the right, getting the story in its profjer stfjuence and finding it. 
after all. ea>y to under>tand. Yf>u are n<it likely to rio thin o( 
your own accord, however. lx.Mng an average visitor. While you 
are tr>ing vaguely to get s^>me meaning <iut of it, an explainiT 
comes to yf»ur re««<ue an<i gather** you and a dozen others into a 
group to l>e j>erx»nally conduf ti-rl thr</ugh the si-ifion. You fin^l 
yourself f«»llouin^' with c1i»m.- attention hi*» interpretation of the 
paneN. He dirett- \our thought fir^t to thi* f\ut'->t\of\, "Why are 
fhou^.ind«» rif di'llar- -jx-nl ea< h \ear f^^r \fftVuv. jaiN. fir//«^-< utor*, 
and ( «»urt>''*" By way of helfiing \nu rem^-mljer. y^#u an* nf\wsttt\ 
t«i find thf an-uer t«»r \*'ur«4-lf: ami turning a han^lli' on a di*k 
VMU brin.; into iim u* out of a citniuM.t\ ma— '»i |i'tt#-r- thi*? l/ri<-f 
n.pl> T«' pr<'tt-tt ^he publif *" 

\\t!!. >• u knov^ \i.u viant prr*Te<^tion for >our faiT*i!% and >our 
pT*'^K-T*\ Thf cxpiaintT j^iinf* To Th#* n#-x^ f\ut-^:',Ti. iP'^-* 
>pr:r.^rit'!«r* *> -rem pr"Tt*?'"' Ir -rf-trm- that it d'-^- :>'/♦ fU-ft-r 
ctr!*t:n * nt-r:«itrr* ip.'m irime. and -"/i it UAU/%^ that ;t d'^* not 
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protect you. To make this point clear to you, you are first intro- 
duced to **the repeater." You see him repeating endlessly a tour 
of the same circle of court, jail, streets, and saloon. Springfield 
in a year has had over i ,400 arrests of these repeaters, for whom 
the correctional system has done nothing. The modern methods 
that do correct and prevent repeating are described and illus- 
trated; probation, indeterminate sentence, and parole. Instead 
of these, Springfield has petty fines; 65 per cent of all sentences in 
one year were fines and many of these were only three dollars. 

For those who go to jail and those held awaiting trial, the demor- 
alizing jail conditions serve as anything but a corrective influence. 
If you will look at this picture of the "bull pen," which is a large 
iron cage where a number of men are confined together, you will 
know where to place responsibility for making repeaters of many 
first oflFenders. While you are looking at this photograph it moves 
upward like a stage curtain and reveals a pleasing scene, a land- 
scape and buildings in the background and men working in the 
fields in the foreground. This is the prison farm, which you are told 
is **the right way, the way that protects by reforming." After a 
brief glimpse of this hopeful picture, the ** curtain '* islowered and you 
are again faced with the reality, the cages, well called **bull pens," 
where men are herded together like beasts ever>' day in your town. 

You have seen how the adult offenders are treated. But what 
of the children? One lx)oth is devoted to the methods of dealing 
with juvenile offenders. On one panel are the words **The Bad 
Boy — 'What made him do it* is more important than *\\Tiat he 
did.' " A (l(Kir niountwl on the panel arouses your curiosity. 
Beyond this court r(K)m d(K>r, the explainer says, are found the 
things the juvenile court judge needs to know before deciding a 
t\isi'. He turns the (l(K)r back, revealing pictures that suggest 
sonu' of the caust»s of juvenile delinquency: a vicious home, bad 
o»m|Miii(>ns. no place to play, and others. But the judge does 
not ha\e theM* facts, or at least dcK*s not take advantage of them, 
a> the >tory of one lK)y shows. There are four brief illustrated 
<'hapter> to the story <»f ** John, aged 12 — Delinquent." Chapter 
One tells of a drunken mother and a neglected home; Chapter 
Two of John's petty offenses; Chapter Three of his l)eing placed 
l>y the court on proliation, under the control of his irresponsible 
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mother. The last chapter is " Arrested again — What next ? " The 

juvenile court system at present apparently has no answer to 

this question, so it 
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seems that the courts 
arc lN;ginnine; with 
twelve-year old boys 
in the process of mak- 
ing repeaters. 

But there is even 
more to the tale of this 
wrongly named "cor- 
rectional system." 
Here is a cross-section 
of the county jail 
annex, showing its six 
rooms and five beds. 
One day's record 
shows that eight buys 
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f<)ur insane persons, 
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ium tremens were 
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anylxHiy, distribute 
the 14 so that eight 
lioy;: and one girl, or 
any of them, would 
ni>t In- demoralized? 

When you come lo 
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pl.iintT leaves you and 
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what was before you, contributing in addition his own enthusiasm 
for better methods of correction. He is a busy lawyer who is 
giving generously of his time to help Springfield citizens to see 
what the jails and courts which they never visit are like. 

Many other volunteers have helped to make the picture vivid. 
The art committee produced that cleverly painted scene of the 
prison farm, the doll figures for the jail, and al)out a dozen car- 
toons that illustrated various panels. The model committee has 
made devices to work by hand or electricity, calling on carpenters, 
a manual training class, and electricians for contributions of ser- 
vice. The photograph committee has worked hard to get pictures 
that furnish clear evidence of the conditions that are (lescril>ed. 

The Charities Exhibit 

** Charities*' comes next. Here, you are told first alM>ut what 
sort of a chance the handicapped have in Springfield; what hap- 
p>ens to those who are in want lK»cause of illness, unemployment, 
widowhcKxl, or desertion ; and what sort of a substitute for family 
life is provided for children who for one reason or another are 
homeless. "What the yard stick siiys*' is the title of a panel on 
which the care of dependent children in Springfield is measure<l 
by modern standards and found to Ix? far from siilisfactory. 

It has seemed Ix'st to the survevors, however, not to dwell at 
much length on what they have found in their study, but rather 
to take this opportunity to give you a brief and elementary lesson 
in the meaning of organized charity; and so half of the upace is 
devoted to an exhibit of nine panels loaned by the Charity Organ- 
ization Depiirtment of the Russell Sage Foundation. This exhil}it 
gives in cartoons and a few words convincing answers to the usual 
criticisms made against organized charity. It makes clear .some- 
thing of the difference lx*tween "helping the p<K)r in their |)ov- 
erty** and "helping the pcK)r oui of their poverty.*' A few ()i*ople 
who are keenly interested in the charitable work of the city are 
making the exhibit the occasion for enlarging the circle of sym- 
pathizers, and though the crowd at this section may not l)e large, 
there are usually several there engaged in earnest conversation 
with the explainer, potential recruits, many of them, for the move- 
ment to put .the charitable work on a siounder l>a.sis. 
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Now you piiss arouiui the end of the fence dividing the up-and- 
down aisles and you are started on the last lap of the tour. You 
pciss s<»mewhat reKretfully the now desertinl ** coffee house," an 
attractively (k*coratt*d and roomy space fiHe<l with chairs and 
tables. The only refreshments to Ik» had in the evening arc the 
l)oxes of home-made candy, which high sch(H)l girls are selling to 
raise money for a schfH)l gymnasium.. A placard announces that 
lunch is served at 25 cents, dinner at 50 cents, and tea at 15 cents. 
The s(*h(K)l girls who serve tea in the aftenKKin are now busy in 
the next l)<H)th showing the practical value of this branch <if school 
work, and the sfxighetti and tomato sauce that they are pn*paring 
certainly l(H)k ap|K'ti/ing. 

The (iovernment Kffk ienc v Kxiiikit 

City Houseki*i*ping comes next, giving a bird's-eye view of city 
and county government. Just a glance at the titles bring home to 
y<»u how much a matter of practical housekeeping city govern- 
ment is, and how imi)ortant it is to the everyday life of all the 
jX'ople. There are panels among many others, on tire protection. 
garbage (lis()osal, street lighting, trees, and pavements. Many ac- 
custome<l inconveniences or dangers take on new significance by 
iR'ing taken out of their familiar settings and presenti^d to you as 
matter> that you as a citizen should take acti(»n Ufxm. For 
example, that IkhI railroad crossing: the neglect of the valuable 
trtvs that are the pride of everv riti/en ; the la<k of a cilv svstem 
of garb.ige (li>|X)>al. Concisi' and dear suggotions are given as to 
wh.it t<» *lo about the>e things. 

There is a map of the city >potti-(l thi«'kly with re<l arrows indi- 
cating the **j(»g>" in the sint't an<l thi- "<lea<l i-iid" streets which 
are a j^nat iiui^iiue in I'viTvom-. Flu- ni.ip k;i\e> }M)int t<»thecar- 
t<Mtn> on ril\ plaiiniiiji. >hn\\iiiji the old imtlnKi of developing 
a(l(lilinn> to tlu- riiy in a ha|)ha/anl \\.i\ . in cnntra>t with the new 
\\a\ in which r'atlu-r Sf»riiighrl<l i^ mtii ^taiidinv: with hi> blue- 
|>riiu in Ikiiu! (iin< liiiu tlu- tli»-iri!»uii(Hi dt dwfllinv;> .md f.ictorie> 
and tlir njH'iiiiiv: «»l vtri-i'i-« acmniinv; tn hi^ wiil-thouKht-oul plan. 

rilrtr .itf nthtr tiljlli:^ iUTr lll.lt \oU «»Ui:llt l«» kllnW .4> .1 t.ix- 

f>.i\t[. ^p.Ki- i\\H.'^ in»t ptnnit dt-»i tIImul: tluin .ill; but by .1 
>:l,iiu I .11 raiidmn \our e\f i^ .ittractrd tn ,1 -ubiti t tn which \ou 
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have never given much attention. The method, or rather the 
lack of method, in buying city supplies is here illustrated. ()n a 
shelf is a row of five identical articles, each labeled with the fMire 
paid for it at retail. The prices vary from $2.75 to l4-<'0- Th^ 
lowest price represents what the surveyors themselves paid at the 
nearest drug store. The other prices are taken from the records 
of city and county institutions. Any business conducted on as 
large a scale as the city government would have a central pur- 
chasing department; but in Springfield each department or 
institution head d(K*s his own buying, often at top prices. 

The Industries in Miniature 

Vou come now to a large booth more imposing than its neigh- 
lx)rs. In large letters on the broad arch above the front opening 
are the words. **The Spring in Springfield." You look down at a 
miniature industrial city, its buildings ablaze with light. There 
are factories, stores, and office buildings and even a railroad with a 
train of cars making a continuous run on the track that loops the 
cluster. The walls of the lKX)th are lined with panels, each carr>''- 
ing information al)out one of Springfield's industries. This exhibit 
is the contribution of the manufacturing and business firms whose 
names appear on the panels. Here you see something of the 
economic understructure u|x>n which much of the city's life and 
future progress depend. The exhibition committee has not Q\'er- 
l(N)ked the advertising value of such a feature as this, for each 
m(Kiel proves to Ix? of interest to a large group of people who are 
workers in the ixirticular plant so represented. 

The E.xhihit on Industri.xl Conditions 

Next d<H^r to the industrial city is the exhibit on Industrial 
Conditions. You have seen the fine buildings and read the record 
of output and siiles and of the excellence of the products. Now it 
is appropriate to give some attention to the workers in these 
plants. What of their working hour> and wages? I>o they have 
reji^ular employment? Can they maintain a decent standard of 
livinjij/ .Are their surroundin^> comfortable and safe? Are the 
rhildreii ohliginl to drop out of >rh(Hil to go to work at an early 
ajie? If you are e»iger to know iUvx" things you will not hesitate 
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to tackle the rather heavily worded exhibit; but fearing that you 
might not be in a questioning frame of mind, the exhibitors 
thought it best to work out numerous methods of attracting and 
holding your attention. Thus if the exhibit seems dull in appear- 
ance, that circumstance is offset by the very "live" explainer who 
is usually present. Here a young poet of Springfield with a gift for 
picturesque expression and a real interest in the cause of the 
workers brings before you vivid pictures of the homes that fall 
below "An American standard of living." He shows you dia- 
grams, figures, and statements that tell why. 
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Industrial Springfield in Miniature 
This booth represented in models of factories, stores, office buildings, and 
railroads some indication of the economic foundation upon which Springfield 
was being built. 

One great cause of poverty, aside from the low wages paid to a 
large proportion of the workers, is irregularity of employment. 
The miner (there are over 2,500 of them in Springfield) earns as 
much as five and six dollars a day, but his yearly wages are hkely 
to average about $500. The miners hold the center of the stage in 
this exhibit both because of the striking facts that are brought out 
regarding their working conditions and because of the ingenious 
device which lends fascination to otherwise dry statistics. A box 
about four feet high and six feet wide has on its face a chart show- 
ing "the working days in Sangamon County mines" during one 
year. Those miniature miners that you see following a path up 
^5 385 
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and down iicross the chart are attache*) by a wire to the electric 
motur which keeps them continuously in motion. Each worker 
reaches the top of the emplr)ymcnt peak in October when he has 
twenty days of work, and from that irregular time on he con- 
tinues down hill to almost total idleness. 

"The law aims to protect growing children" is the heading on 
another panel. Below are silhouettes of 55 children with dinner 
pails. These are the working children found in a brief search by 




L KMn.ovMKXT Amom. thk Misers 
I'hi' I'lirvi'. >h[iwiiiK ihc n-iirkin)t days in the mint^ o( Sangamon Couniy 
iluririj; ihc l.iM year liffiirc thi- survey, was rf|)rf»pnl«i graphically in the 
Kxhil.itiun liy lliis ili'vici-. The oimrw of ciii[iloymi-nt was repreaenlnl by a 
ivilh ir.ivrk-il up .inil clown anil amiss the rhjM by ihrsc miniature minm 
aiiachfit to an ckiirii- inuior which ktpt ihcm continuously in motion. Ssc 
l«K'- i'^y 

ihe survey<ir>. Only twelve of them were <il)eying the law as to 
the hiniTf of work, .\;- to hours for grown-ups, the (iguro for 
72 t>ialtlishnnni> -how thai «s [XTcent are working nine or mort- 
hour> a (lav. als.i ihat orKani/ed workers are far ahead of unor- 
H.nii/.il workers in M-.uririK U-tter tu.nrs. 



Till-: l.,\-i WoKi) Si:t TK)\ 
H<von(l ilk- Inilii-tn.il Kxhiliit is a large o[x-n spjicv 
tikK fnrnl-hcl «ilh diair>. tabl.-. ru^:s, an.l [xilms. Hen 
iiav drop in for the "la^t word" U'fore you go. You have 
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perhaps an hour and a half iravcrBing the length of the hall (our 
limfs, bm ii is still early ami ytm may as well rvspond lo the 
invitatinn on a placard to "Rest a Minute." Another say^, 
'■ Atlemi tht Silent Ijeclure on Next Steps." A variety of ways to 
spend the time here i-; ofTered. You may talk over what you have 
seen with yitur friends; or you may sii down at one of the tables 
where pencil and paper are provided and write one or more ques- 
tions .ilxiut thinijs that were nm made ck-ar : nr tla-rt- rnay iM-.-iUi;- 




tli-ie m ,1 larcp □[■.'n upair invitingly (urnuhin] with th^irv. luMr*. rugca, and 
iminiB, <h>- vimior nii|tht ftto|i for iht- "la« wonl" belorr Inivins liie hat). 
<)ppurtuniiy wu ihu* alforilMl for (alkinit ovn wlul hjtl hern mn, Icatnintt 
ot [ollnw-up pUna of the nirvcy, a«king qumionm, and offrrinK mntntton*. 



ions that you care to offer. Tliese may be dropped in the 
t box and >"ou will find the reply in one of the morninR 
papers the next day. Or you may join the gniup standing around 
a lender mounted on a chair and bring your question tnio the dts- 
oiKsion that is going on there. Once or twice ever>- e\ening 
impromptu meeting* are held here, Sometimen quexiion* found 
in the liox are read and mMncone esperially qualified lo answer 
them a plact^d "on the stump": niun: often questions art anicetl 
3»7 
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from the floor. Always the meeting breaks up with an urgent 
request to send your friends and neighbors to the Exhibition. 

Then there are survey reports on the table; four of the nine 
sectional reports are in print, and you can look them over here or 
buy them to take along home. 

But the ** Silent Lecture** is the most important feature. A 
series of lantern slides describing the follow-up plans for getting 
results from the sur\'ev are shown on the small screen that vou 
see in the back of the room. The lecture was planned as a silent 
one. but it was found much more successful in holding interest to 
have a memlwr of the committee talk with the slides. On the 
slides a scheme of organization of a citizen*s committee is out- 
lined and offered for criticism and amendment. Above all, the 
aim is to get citizens to join in taking over the sur\'ey as an enter- 
prise that they are from now on to be responsible for. It is thus 
hopeil that, in leaving, visitors may feel some impulse stirring to 
carr\* out the ** co-ops* oath,'* displayt^d on a placard in this room, 
which reads: 

**\Ve will transmit this city greater. l)etter, and more 
beautiful than it was transmitted to us.*' 

Attendance and Methods of Securing it 

The *' average citizen.** through whose eyes you have seen the 
Exhibition, was one of alK)ut 15.000 who came during the ten 
days of the show. The sort of people who made up this audience 
and the methcxls by which they were reiTuited are much more 
significant than the numlxTs. The group of promotion commit- 
tees made it their business to see that ever\- interest in the com- 
munity and every neighlH^rhcMxi should l>e well represented. 

That nearly everyone in Springfield l>elonge<i to some organiza- 
tion was evidentxtl by the "dirtvtory of organizations." a can! 
catalogue in the exhibition (»tftce which contained the names t>f 
4iH> l<H\il or>:ani/alion>. That meant that for ever>' 150 men. 
wonu-ii. and children in Sprinvjfield there was one club, a church. 
s<Hirt\. Knivie. union, parent*-* ass«K i*ition. or a literar\'. mu>ical. 
athletic <»r s^HMal liub. Thex- i^roup> were Utmbardetl from many 
ank:le>. IVn-niinute >jxMker»- attendetl their meetings and ex- 
plaineii the plan and pur|>«»'<' of the Exhibition. Al>out 25 speak- 
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ers were kept busy in this way for a month. The committee on 
co-operation invited the groups to appoint co-operating commit- 
tees to represent their organization in all relations with the Exhi- 
bition. These co-operating committees were also offered their 
choice in a long list of assignments of special work that their 
organization might undertake, thus bringing them still more 
closely in touch with the Exhibition. The special-days committee 
asked them to name the day and hour when their group would 
attend in a body. If desired, any club could hold its regular 
weekly or monthly meeting in a room at the Exhibition set aside 
for this purpose. They could come for luncheon, tea or dinner. 
When all these arrangements were carried out, attendance was 
further aided by the announcement in the daily papers each day 
of the organizations expected on that day. 

Most of the larger organizations responded to these invitations 
and many small ones. The Ministerial Association, Knights of 
Columbus, Rotary Club, Bar Association, Eastern Star, and sev- 
eral church and literary societies were among those which held 
luncheon or dinner meetings. On these occasions a member of the 
Exhibition executive committee outlined the plan for follow-up 
work. Some immediately offered to co-operate, and others agreed 
to devote a session to some phase of the survey later. The 
Catholic societies came in such large numbers that they filled the 
hall one evening. Missionary societies, organizations among the 
colored people, the medical and dental societies, supreme court 
judges, and many lodges also came for an afternoon or evening. 
** Labor Day*' was the afternoon of Thanksgiving Day, and many 
of the unions turned out in full force. 

The efforts of the promotion committees spread far beyond the 
city. A county committee carried the news through public 
addresses and other methods to the rural districts. One Satur- 
day was ** County Day,'* since many farmers would be in town 
then and the rural teachers could also come in. The committee 
on out-of-town organizations worked chiefly through letters. At 
the committee's suggestion the chamber of commerce sent mes- 
sages on its own stationery to similar organizations in all towns 
within a radius of one hundred miles inviting them to send delega- 
tions. Similarly, the mayor wrote to other mayors; the super- 
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intendent of sc'h(K)ls to other superintendents; the club women to 
other clul>s; and so on. Many individuals and some officially 
ap|X)inted delegations came in resFK)nse to these letters, and the 
visitors' book showed names from towns scattered over the wh<ilr 
state, and indeed, from a number of other states. 

SCH(M)L ChILDRKN .\T THK EXIIIHITION 

The educational value of the Exhibition for the schcx)! chiUlren 
was fully appreciatt^i by the schcK)l authorities, and the advertis- 
ing value of their attendance was ecjually appreciated by the pul>- 
licity committt»es. The morning hours from lo to 12 each day 
were given over almost exclusively to the children from the fifth 
grade up through the high sch(K)ls. They came by classes, in 
charge of their teachers, and were received by meml)ers of the 
pii rents' associations from their own schools. These reception 
committees brought the parents' ass(x*iat ions into direct relation 
with the survey, and also addend a neighlK)rhood interest ti) the 
many other group interests represi»nted. 

As the children knew that they would l>e expected to write up 
the Exhibition afterward, they came as ref)orters looking for a 
stor\*. Two sets of prizes for the iK'st essays on the Exhibition, 
one for grammar school and one for high school students, had 
bet»n offert»d by a citizen who was especially interested in the 
teaching of civics in the sch(K)ls. Many of the children were eager 
to win a prize. 

An excellent plan was (k*vise<l for getting rid of confusion lK>th 
in the touring of the hall by the chiklren and in their search for 
n)aterial that they could describe. The children of each school 
as they arrived went directly to the motion picture hall where 
they saw a one-reel film and then heard a tive-minute talk on how 
to see the exhibit. Bits <»f red ribbon had iK'en attacheii to the ex- 
hibits th.it would Ir' of sjK'cial interest and value to them, anti 
tiU'V were t(»I(l to I<M)k esiH'( ially for "red ribl)on exiiibits." Witl- 
less to sa\ it re(|uiri-<i no laU'ls to .ittract their attention to the 
nio'lels, the pictures in color, and the moving <U-vicrs. ('omfv>>i- 
tions written later showed not onl\ that the tiashing and moving 
objects had cauj^lu tluir e\cs but that the\ had under>to<Kl and 
renienilKTed the ideas s»» c(»n\e\e(i. .\ further detail of the ar- 
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rangements that saved a great deal of time and confusion was the 
method of distributing the children around the big hall. When 
they left the motion picture hall they marched in double files until 
they were spread out over the entire circuit. Then the order to 
halt was called out and they broke ranks, going thus in small 
sc|uads to the exhibits nearest them. After that they moved 
around the complete circuit just as all other visitors did. 

Each child was delegated as a special messenger to carry the 
news of the Exhibition to his parents and neighbors. These 5,000 
l)earers of news were probably the best single advertising agent 
the Exhibition had. 

Newspaper Publicity and Advertisinc; 

Although the attendance was promoted chiefly through the 
personal efforts of committees in setting aside sf)ecial days, writing 
letters, giving talks, sending messages by the children, and getting 
the Exhibition widely talked about, this personal effort would 
have amounted to little if it had not l)een backed by generous 
newspafx?r publicity and advertising. For several wcH.*ks a con- 
tinuously swelling volume of news in the four daily pajKTs gave 
evidence to the readers that the Exhibition was the event of the 
hour, that it was enlisting the real enthusiasm of a great many 
citizens, and that it was something quite different from anything 
Springfield had ever seen lK»fore. Not only in the news columns, 
but in club notes, society column, and on the editorial pages the 
survey and the Exhibition had conspicuous place. 

Three pajKTs carried special features of their own. The State 
Rci^ister publi.shtnl the "Survey (Question Box'* on its editorial 
page for alH)ut ten days. (Juestioiis of all kinds alx)Ut the survey 
and the Exhibition were inviteil by this department, which was 
etliteti by a local journ.ilisi with the help of exhibition directors. 
The State Journal c.irriiti si'veral signed articles by local writers 
on >uch topics as health of sch(K)l children, playgrounds, and 
printtnl comments on the art and other asiK^cts of the Exhibition. 
Other siTies were plannt.xl for other pafKTs. such as "Why Teach- 
ers should Si*e the Exhibitions'* and similarly, why lawyers, par- 
ents, business men. ministers, and others should go; but they were 
not carried out. 
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Paid advertising was not used very extensively, partly because 
the funds were not available and partly because the local com- 
mittee placed much reliance on the effectiveness of the free pul>- 
licity secured through news and personal efforts. The city was 
well placarded with window cards, and large illuminated signs 
were displayed in windows at several of the busiest corners. A 
gcxKl four-page folder containing the floor plan of the Exhibition 
and a list of attractions was verv widelv distributed. A leaflet 
was used in the campaign to secure workers and subscribers to the 
Exhibition l)udget, and a window card called for volunteers. It 
cannot be siiid that any of this material was particularly distinc- 
tive, however. Perhaps the best advertising was secured by the 
committee on advertisement mention, which did its work so 
thoroughly that more than half of the local advertisers in daily 
jxiF)ers carried an announcement in their own ads of the Exhibi- 
tion one or a number of times for almost two weeks. 

More effective advertising undoubtedly would have increased 
the attendance. But the limited amount of money and service 
that it was possilile to secure was probably much better invested 
in the jxTsonal work of committees directed toward obtaining a 
widely representative attendance. 

Spirit .and V.vlih of the Vollnteer Work 

We have rt'viewt*<l the Exhibition as a picture and as an event 
which reached practically every household of the city with the 
survey facts. But, for jK^rmanent value in getting action on the 
survey rtrommendations. the bringing together of a large body 
of exhibition workers was at least equally important. 

When the exhibition project was launche<l about one hundred 
were actively interested in the survey. At the close of the Exhibi- 
tion at least a thous*ind |KH)ple had taken some part in presenting 
the survey to their fellow-citizens. 

It was as much a fxirt of the exhibition plan that work should 
l)e found for volunteers as that tasks should he accomplished. The 
scheme of organization deviseil for carrying on the enterprise is 
chiefly intfre>tinji for the way in which it providc*d for getting the 
essential work done b\' jR'opIe of known .ibility, and for e.xtending 
indefinitely the opjxjrtuiiilies for service that would help the 
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Exhibition if carried out and not hinder it if omitted. A small 
and energetic executive committee took the entire responsibility 
for the project and worked closely with the Exhibition director 
in the administrative work. Four of its members headed the four 
groups of committees into which the forty were divided and were 
responsible for getting the work done in each group. These lead- 
ers did their work so well that the director was left free to give 
much time to making plans, meeting emergency situations, and 
advising with committees about all sorts of details without carry- 
ing the whole burden of the administrative machinery. 

Committee work was made more efficient also because the ad- 
vance plan, which was turned over to the executive committee at 
an early stage in the preparations contained a brief typewritten 
statement of the assignment for each committee. Such an outline 
was prepared for each of the forty committees.^ In addition, there 
was always to be found at headquarters a list of special assign- 
ments that any group of volunteers might undertake. These 
usually went to the co-operating committees already referred to 
as a feature of the promotion work. For example, one woman's 
organization came in as a co-operating committee and took entire 
charge of a rest nK)m which was maintained for women and chil- 
dren and for workers at the Exhibition. A club of high school 
girls took charge of the sale of guide books. 

Another feature of the committee plan that was of importance 
in paving the way for future co-operative effort was the way in 
which the committees were made up. "A Census of Useful 
PcH)ple" was the title for the card list of names which was pre- 
pared and classified according to the ability and interests of about 
700 men and women. The committee chosen to make up this 
list included a memlwr of the school l)oard, a labor leader, a 
minister, a business man. a Uxlge member, and enough others to 
insure a committee having wide acquaintance among people of a 
great variety of interests. This census was used by the committee 
on committees, whose work took at)out a month. 

The activities of committees were made as interesting as pos- 

* Eight of the committee outh'nes used in Springfield are reproduced in 
Ap|x*ndix B, t)eginning on page igg, of The A B C of Exhibit Planning, by 
Evart G. and Mar>' Swain Koutzahn, Ruaaell Sage Foundation, New York. 
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sihie lK>th to the workers and to the public. A large vacant store 
in an excellent location was secured for headquarters. A great 
many people passed and stopped to wonder what was going on. 
for at most hours of the day there were meetings at several of the 
tables scattered over the large r<x)m; and many office helpers* 
were seen addressing and stamping envelopes, clipping news- 
papers, and coming and going on numerous assignments. The 
broad display windows were used for posters and announcements 
and there was alwavs an invitation to come in and learn about 
the survey. 

Perhaps the most useful experience for future work in using 
the sur\'ey data was given to the explainers* committee. The 
chairman of this committee was responsible for selecting, training, 
and supervising al)out one hundred men and women to act as 
interpreters in each of the exhibit booths. The explainers were 
grouped in sub-committees, one for each topic, and they were 
selected, as far as possible, l)ecause of their interest in and general 
knowledge of their topic. Each group met once or twice to learn 
what the exhibits would tell. Several meetings of all explainers 
were held to discuss methods of attracting and holding the interest 
of visitors; and the chairman toured the hall freciuently during 
the Exhibition to see that her helpers were taking the initiative in 
getting attention for the exhibits and not waiting for visitors to 
ask questions. 

Finally, a feature of the organization work which tended to 
bring alK)ut that esprit de corps s(^ much needed in getting results 
from the survey was the series of three rallies held at times when 
there were gcxxl reasons for bringing the workers together. About 
two wt.»eks Iwfore the Exhil)ition opened, a committee rally was 
held to spur the workers on to a big final effort. Spirited talks, 
refreshments, and practical information alK)Ut the progress of the 
project were the ingredients from which new enthusiasm was 
created at this minting. 

On the Satunhiy nij^ht preceding the formal opi*ning of the 
Kxhibition a private view wa.s lu'ld to which were invited 1. 500 
workt-rs. public ort\cial>, rei>orters, teachers, ministers, and all 
oilu'r> who in any w.iy liad heljK'd or w(»u]d l>e expei*ted to help 
in ni«iking the >how a surces>. This (M'casion was a fortunate one 
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in Stimulating the get-together spirit. As everyone exfXM'ted to 
come again they did not examine exhibits in detail, but obtainiKl 
a general impression of the thing as a whole and spent the evening 
in meeting friends and rejoicing over the general attractiveness of 
the hall, the fine attendance on this first occasion, and other indi- 
cations of a satisfactory opening. The hospitality committee, 
whose members had worked many hours in compiling the list and 
getting out invitations, received the visitors. 

The third rally came toward the end of the Kxhibition. It was 
a dinner meeting of explainers and all others who had taken any 
part up to this time or were ready now to join in the plan of 
follow-up work. Vachel Lind.say, writing of the Kxhibition, s<ii<l of 
this dinner: 

**The most contradictory factions in the town were representwl 
at the explainers' dinner the last evening. There assembled here 
people destined to take opjxisite sides in many a future argument 
or political campaign. If there was as much faculty for co-ofxrra- 
tion among hostiles in the whole nation of Mexico as there was 
under that arsenal rfK)f, there would have In-en a government 
down there some time back. This spirit of co-of)eratir>n showed 
itself earlv in the survev and was not confined \n the Kxal worker.** 
— residents of Springfield." 
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The survey has taken from us at least much of our smug provincialism, 
that notorious state of mind and attitude which regards those things which 
we have created or possess as right, correct or perfect, and the critic of them 
as a rogue and public enemy. The greatest obstacle to any progress is this 
provincialism— known to some as loyalty to home and local pride. With 
this complacency and satisfaction which we feel in our 6wn possessions and 
prowess there is always present the spirit of abuse for those who try to reveal 
these faults or failures, or deficiencies against which we have closed our eyes. 

A community has won a victory over self when it becomes able to stand 
criticism of its own institutions and habits and to change them to meet the 
ideas of constructive critics. It is difficult to look at a competitor and 
acknowledge that his methods are better than ours. We frequently refuse to 
do so, even though we lose by it. 

Narrowness was Evident 

When the first sur\'ey report arrive<i we immediately began to display to 
the world our narrowness of vision and character. Dr. Ayres told us some 
unpleasant things al>out our schools, and at once we ruffled up our feathers 
and began to denounce him as an unmitigated defamer of our fair name, an 
enemy of Springfield, and withal a long-haired reformer and a short-haired 
liar. Unfortunately there are some among us who are still in this frame of 
mind. But it is to the everlasting credit of our city that we had a few present 
with sense, poise, and courage sufficient to march heroically to the front, to 
demand that this report be read and studie<i dispassionately. It is susceptible 
to proof, they said. We can determine whether he has told the truth. We 
can compare ourselves with others and decide whether other cities are getting 
more for their money or are spending more money to get more than we have. 

The agitation was short lived. We found that Dr. Ayres had not lied 
al>out actual conditions. We made comparisons with other cities of our class 
and we have found we do not have all that we should have, and we have be- 
gun to acquire them. And we are going to continue the acquisitionar>'' pro- 
cessi^s until this city has a complete, modem, up-to-date school system, 
cafxible not only of absorbing the go<Kl ideas that others originate but com- 
petent to contribute to the world some original ideas. We must do this 
because neither capital nor labor will settle in a community whose educa- 
tional system is not fully abreast of the times. 

Kach Broiciit its Fi.ark 

So one after another the re|)oris came in. antl alter each one there was a 
flare-up. They were not altogether complimentary. They did reflect u|>on 
us. Our correctional system, our {>oor farm, our jail and city prison, our poor 
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relief, our associated charities, and the rest of our institutions suddenly took 
on a sacredness undreamed of. Before, we had considered them first class, 
veritable world beaters. But we had been measuring them by a rule which 
we had made ourselves. We were judging them by the amount of money wc 
were putting into them and not by the quality of the work they were doing. 
This gave us excuse to flatter ourselves with our gross and vulgar liberality. 

Among the tangible results of the survey, some are directly due to it. Wc 
can hardly say that the closing of the segregated district was a direct efifect, 
but we know the survey attacked this infamous evil and presented its wrongs 
so vividly that it must have made a deep impression. It must have been 
responsible in large degree for the creation of that public opinion so necessary 
in uprooting an institution forty years of age. 

We know that there is better spirit of co-operation among all our private 
agencies and between our private and public agencies. This meeting and the 
organization of the Central Conference of Social Agencies are sufficient 
demonstration of the new spirit. I feel that there is better feeling between 
our local welfare organization and our city and county officials. The old dis- 
trust of each other has passed to a large extent, and it is well that it has. The 
agitation for a new jail and the demand for facilities whereby petty ofifenders 
may be treated and cared for in a better institution than a jail are valuable, 
not only to our county alone but to the whole slate. There is some dif- 
ference of opinion among us as to just what should be done on the jail ques- 
tion, but we are a unit that our system is wrong. It is going to be changed. 
Whether we make the change as a county or wait a little for the state to 
assume its duty, the main point is that the change is coming and the survey 
may be directly credited with our new interest. 

We Know Our Needs 

We have been awakened to the need for better attention to our insane. 

There is a marked improvement in our handling of children in the courts. 
Our juvenile detention home has been greatly improved, and our juvenile 
court deser\'es credit for the many progressive methods it has adopted. Un- 
doubtedly good may be expected from improved means of garbage and sew- 
age disposal. This problem is a long ways from solution, but it is noticeable 
that there has been serious consideration of it within the past year. We find 
our milk dealers appealing to the public on the cleanliness, purity, and fresh- 
ness of their supplies. Our milk situation is far from satisfactory, but the 
sur\'ey and the exhibit inspired some of the dealers with a new idea. 

Our school s>'stem has undergone many changes for the better— junior 
high school, new high school building, new buildings in the districts; more 
attention to fire protection, health precautions, ventilation, and sanitation; 
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the use of the buildings as social and civic centers, as meeting places for pleas- 
ure, education, political discussion, and the like; night schools for adults for 
the time being suspended for lack of funds, and many things yet undone 
because of no funds but agreed by all to be necessary functions of a complete 
school system; as well as special classes for backward children, vocational 
schools, continuation classes and open-air school rooms, and a wider and 
broader use of the physical plant. Perhaps someone will say the sur\'ey 
deserves no cre<lit for these, but we must not forget that what has actually 
materialized, has materialized since the sur\Ty report. Prior to that time we 
had talke<i about them. The sur\'ey gave them a shove across the line. 

Charities Work ly proved 

The work of our .Associated Charities has taken new directions. Let me 
just mention this fact as a complete proof that something has happened. Last 
year we ha<l <litTicully in raising $2,500. This year we have already raised 
S4.000 and will gather in S5.000 before its close with no more labor and anxi- 
ety than was expended the year In^fore. 

It is more than a year since the survey was made, yet today we are just 
beginning to understand its im|K)rtance and magnitude, just beginning to 
feel some of the beneficial results and to see some of its immense possibilities. 
It is to remain with us permanently, to proil our conscience, a light to our 
feet and an inspiration to our effort to make Springfield the best place in the 
land in which to live. 

II 

WHAT IS A SURVEY?* 

HOW SPRINC.FIKLI). ILLINOIS, FOUND OUT 

By Grace Humphrey 

Springfic-ld, Illinois 

When the gt-neral manager and directors of a factor>- realize that things 
aren't going as well as ihcy might and their score is below one hundretl per 
cent. I buy sunimt)n an efVuicniy exjxTl to go over their plant from .\ to Z. 
This mav Ik* a ta>k of weeks or months, for it involves a careful studv of 
contiitions in workr(K)ms and office and selling force. o( raw materials and 
finished produit. of insurance and welfare work. Then conies his refwrt. 
[K)intinK oui the v\eak si>ois. making <lefinite >ugge>tions ft)r impn»vements. 
the next >tep> to he taken imnie«liaielv and others to nin over several vears. 

^ Kt|»rint«d !•> iK'rniis>i<in from Th^ (>utI>>ok \v\s ^'ork. of DecenilHrr 2J, 

i(>n>. 
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The same thing can be done for a community, which is only a factory of 
another kind, for its product is citizens ready to do their work in the world. 
Their one hundred per cent depends on schooling and public health and 
recreation, and all the other things that go to make up living conditions in a 
town. 

Reporting on a community is called a survey, and one has recently been 
made in this country that bids fair to become the standard. The place was 
Springfield, Illinois, in many ways a typical American city. 

***** 

It is impossible in so brief an article as this to tell the fascinating story of 
each of the nine lines of work studied — schools and recreation, housing and 
charities, public health, the administration of city and county, corrections 
and the care of mental defectives, industrial conditions — in its entirety a 
more complete community study than any previously attempted in America. 
But one story is more or less typical of the others, just as the time and money 
expended for one is an average for them all. So here only one of the reports 
is considered, the subject of greatest importance perhaps to the entire popula- 
tion of any city — its schools. 

For education in Springfield is one of its big industries, though we seldom 
think of school and factory as being in the same class. But count all the 
children, the teachers, custodians, olTice forces, and board of education, and 
you have the amazing total of nearly twelve thousand persons, more than 
half the number engage<l in all the industries of the city. One out of every 
five persons in Springfield is directly concerned in education, to say nothing 
of parents and employers. 

In<leed, the survey was in part a result of the community's interest in 
school questions, suddenly aroused when the last census put Springfield into 
the class of cities electing their board of education, the electorate in Illinois 
including both men and women. Elections were lively affairs, widely dis- 
cussed and argued, with sometimes as many as forty-seven candidates, to 
choose seven serving without pay! 

There were the most conflicting beliefs about the schools, some insisting 
that Springfield had every right to be proud of them, and they wouldn't 
hear of any hint to the contrar\'. Yes, if they'll hold their own in comparison 
with other cities; but do they? was the reply. One group pointed ^ith self- 
Siitisfaction to the new buildings, for which so much money was being ex- 
pendcil, while the next questione<i if they were fully up to the highest modern 
standard of construction and equipment. And still others asked if perhaps 
the work in the schools ought not to l>e readjusted to the changed and chang- 
ing new generation. 

But ever>' one fell that spending forly-tive cents of ever>' dollar of taxes 
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was none too much if forty-five cents was coming back in education: for 
Springfield is proud, and for its children the best is none too good. In fact, 
said some, we pay for the best ; are we getting it? Let us have a sur\'ey. 

So in 1 91 4 Dr. Leonard P. Ay res, with his five assistants, spent ten weeks 
on Springfield*s schools, studying, comparing, interpreting, recommending. 
And his report, containing both diagnosis and prescription, was eagerly 
awaited by the entire community. 

For the board of education he suggeste<l a simplification of work. Meeting 
for several hours almost every week, each member ser\'ing on at least three 
committees, a large part of their time was given to petty details that should 
be looked after by superintendent and principals. They, not the board, 
should discharge a janitor, decide about new geographies, transfer teachers, 
change ventilation and heating systems, buy supplies, make repairs, deter- 
mine as to adjustable desks and how often to oil the floors, and all the 
thousand and one little things that are matters of school housekeeping or 
questions needing special professional knowledge. 

More and more the l)oard should act. says the report, like the directors 
of a great corporation, putting authority on their general managers. This 
change was made almost at once, and the result in these two years has l>een 
all that was anticipated and more. Principals and su[)erintendent accepted 
the extra responsibilities, and the time of the board has been freed for big 
questions — bonds, new sites, building plans, extensions of the school system, 
needed legislation. 

A change making little difference on the surface? Perhaps; but it has 
meant less work and worry, it has lessened the danger of petty politics and 
personal influence, it has greatly increased the efticienc>' of all conceme<i. 
Ami this is one instance in the survey where it takes an outsider to point out 
the underlying difliculty, suggest a remedy, and show how to cany it out. 

As to the children, whether they were in school or not. there was nothing 
to judge by at the time of the survey. Springfield pa>'s for a school census 
ever>' two years, but it gets one that faib to answer fundamental questions 
though the city stands near the head of the list, in Illinois, for illiterac>'. An 
efficient school census, says the report; and to insure attendance a trained 
truant otYicer with some social service experience. 

The census has been replanned. and a trained woman is looking after the 
box's and girls who *' play h(x>ky.*' And not only are the working cert ificates 
for school children now given under a new system, as the sur\'ey recom- 
mended, hut there was all last summer an employment bureau managed by a 
committee of teachers; and here Springfield has gone one step lK*yond the 
rej)ort. which pleases no one more than the surveyors. 

A s|x\ial study was made of the misfil chiMren those over age. those 
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ext rcmely retarded, t hose who drop out of school the minute they are thirteen 
years old. In a list of thirty cities Springfield ranks above the average in its 
low percentage of these '* specials*' ; but there are nevertheless a thousand of 
them, and for their care two special classes are to be started this winter, 
lessons for the most part indixndual. 

To prevent the leaving school, which occurs much more among the boys 
than the girls, the surveyors looked into the course of study to find its weak 
spots. Much of it was behind the times, artificial, unrelated to the needs of 
real life. And, as proof of this, a most amusing section of the rei>ort tells 
how t he experts prepared from their 684 class room visits short examinations 
to sec whether or not the up[>er grades were being taught what is actually 
used by able business men in Springfield. These tests in spelling, history, 
arithmetic, and geography were given to eleven of the most prominent and 
successful cit izens. And t he lamentable and laughable result of those exami- 
nation papers has made over the course of study. For the marks showed 
between the work of the school and the work of the world little intimate rela- 
tionship. This is changed now, and the course of study is being made — 
being made, not was made — not by the board of education but at conferences 
joined in by all the teachers of a grade, principals, and superintendent. And 
this is true for grammar schools and high schools. 

High schools? you ask. Does a city of sixty thousand have more than one? 
Springfield does now. thanks to the sur\'ey. And so enthusiastic was the 
community in putting into effect the recommendation for the junior high 
schools, so enthusiastic has been the response of pupils and teachers and 
parents, that it has been said that these schools alone are justification for the 
sur\'ev. 

It has alwa\*s l>een true in Springfield that the high school cost more per 
pupil, and for many less children, than the grammar schools. Instead of 
having eight and four year systems, try the six-three- three plan, with inter- 
mediate grou{)s called junior high schools, of seventh, eighth, and ninth 
grade children, said the re[X)rt. This gives a S[>ecial kind of schooling for 
the diflicult adolescent |)erio<l. with a fme chance for vocational training for 
lM>th l>oys and girls. And it is especially wise for Springfield now, when the 
high school is overcrowded. Ninth grade children remain in school, in their 
own communities, and when the break does come, changing to the senior 
high, it is accompanied by no break in studies. 

This worke<l like a charm in the three junior high schools organized in the 
city. One outlying district, generally sending one or two children to high 
M'hiKil. graduate<l 10 on a Friday at the end of Januar>'. and on Monday the 
whole iQ turned up for high school work! 

Regarding vocational training. Springfield's greatest need is for the boys, 
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and this could be given in the junior and senior high schools, using for its 
material all the kinds of work involved in maintaining the school buildings — 
painting and carpentry and plumbing, electric wiring for lights and bells, 
steam-fitting, tin- work and masonry — vital and fascinating work because it is 
real, instead of formal and artificial exercises assigned in the school shops. 
It is an economical plan, using the $9,000 of manual training salaries and the 
$22,000 for building maintenance, this fund having just now an ample 
margin. 

The plan fits in with manual training classes as at present organized, with 
part time and continuation classes in the senior high school. If work in the 
school buildings gives out, playgrounds and parks, hospitals, and children's 
institutions could furnish more. There are limitless possibilities! 

But the plan has not been adopted. Perhaps it seemed too great a depart- 
ure from the old system to let a boy help the plumber during school hours and 
count it as school work. But manual training and domestic arts teachers 
are more than doubled in number since the survey, and perhaps uncon- 
sciously they are doing this very thing. 

Last year one group of boys made boxes and chests of drawers for the baby 
welfare station and nursery in their school. The girls made the curtains and 
kept them laundered. One class made steps for the auditorium platform, a 
ladder for the motion picture booth, and the framework for the curtains over 
the semicircular windows. This last item proved the survey correct as to 
economy, for the curtains cost ten dollars less than the lowest estimate from 
a downtown store! 

Another school made most of the apparatus for a playground that is one 
of the indirect results of the survey and a good illustration of community 
action; for this summer of supervised play was financed by the Woman's 
Club and carried on in a school yard; the boys of the neighborhood did the 
work and received in return a recommendation in both school and recreation 
reports. 

In any factory it is the little leaks that spell inefiiciency; and one of the 
valuable parts of the report are the many suggestions for little things which 
in the past meant waste but may be easily corrected; such things as that the 
filing system in the main office is needlessly complex, that few towns spend so 
much for supplies, and recommending a businesslike way to remedy this and 
save money; that class rooms and corridors and coat rooms have waste 
space, with the result that Springfield's buildings are fifty per cent larger 
than those of other cities for the same number of children. 

It is a little thing, perhaps, to point out that coat-room hooks and black- 
boards and seats should have some reference to the size of the children using 
them; that there should be no running in fire drilk; that all outside doors 
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should have "panic bolts" — preventions of tragedy; that the lighting in 
class rooms is below standard in amount ; that just two rooms have windows 
at the left only, these same windows being washed twice a year in some 
schools, twenty times in others. But it is the little things that count in 
school housekeeping. 

You ask, however, is there nothing found satisfactory in Springfield? 
Indeed, yes; scattered all through the report you will find emphatic indorse- 
ments and little pats of approval, on which parents and teachers and children 
and board may justly pride themselves; classes averaging only 36 and no 
part-timers; high promotion rates; friendly relations between pupils and 
teachers; discipline good; writing and spelling up to the average of other 
cities, though the arithmetic is done more rapidly and less accurately; effi- 
cient collection and accounting of funds ; and board members unsparingly 
generous in the time and attention they give, "their altruistic interest and 
personal self-sacrifice" being "splendid and valuable assets to the city.*' 

But the surveyors did not go to Springfield with any idea of bestowing 
only approving i\ods, enlarging on the good points or work already well be- 
gun. So these statements are briefly put, and almost every one is followed by 
some little recommendation for still better results in the future. The school 
nurse is entirely competent and devoted to her work, but has more to do than 
one person can do thoroughly. Springfield needs three nurses and a half- 
time doctor ; why not have a competent physician for this and the municipal 
work, as suggested in the public health report? The city now has an extra 
nurse. 

Bubbling drinking fountains are a credit to Springfield, but place them in 
the corridors, not in the toilet rooms as in some schools. The generous 
grounds are another score in Springfield's favor; but unless they are used 
after school hours, Saturdays, and in the summer they are a costly invest- 
ment lying idle. The surveyors would have been delighted to see the super- 
vised play carried on in five schools last vacation. 

And the buildings themselves should be used more. Well, in these two 
years the branch libraries have increased to eleven, all in schools, and five 
hundred books circulating in a month is a frequent occurrence. In one week 
last spring there were no less than seventy-five meetings held in the schools, 
and in not one was there any disorder — meetings for debates oh municipal 
questions to be submitted to the voters, pre-election talks by the city com- 
missioners, mothers' clubs, even elections! Aside from the economy, polling 
places in school houses have helped the community. 

"If you could know what this district was like before ! " said one principal. 
"They used to drive right up to the door with their carriages of voters, half 
of them drunk. But last election there was nothing like that, and I heard 
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one fellow advise the others, 'None of your rough stuff here — our kids are 
having school upstairs/ *' 

But how, people frequently ask. is the expense of carrying out the sur\'ey 
recommendations to be met? Increased taxation? Impossible for Spring- 
field, already taxed to the limit. A survey is all wrong if it tells only how to 
spend money — anybody can do that. 

Here the cogs do not fit exactly ; they can be made to fit . Try this. There 
oil is needed ; spend money for your oil but make sure you have the right 
kind for this particular machine. And there is not, in the whole survey, one 
wild guess, one chimerical recommendation. On the contrary, there is a 
list of ten cities that have tested this plan and found it good, and there is a 
list of states that have passed this law and tried it out. 

Many of the school suggestions finance themselves, especially if you put 
two and two together. Springfield could balance the additional nurses 
against bookkeeper's and attorney *s salaries, two offices to be abolished. You 
can secure a trained truant officer for no more wage than must be paid the 
policeman whose job it formeriy was to round up truants. And one item 
could be met by adopting the suggestion that the county treasurer turn over 
each month the school funds collected, that the boafd may have the interest 
on these balances. The building suggestions are, for the most part, minor in 
cost but all-important in prevention and good housekeeping. Not increased 
funds, but increased diligence from building committee, architect, and 
parents* clubs, making impossible in the future waste space, badly drawn 
specifications, and the paying of Springfield's good money for what was 
never obtained. 

The new buildings cannot be charged to the survey, as they were all under 
way or planned In^fore. But the junior high schools can. legitimately, for the 
high school is still overcrowded and more teachers are employed. But just as 
two neighlK>ring towns may have an enormous disparity in tax rates, where 
one gives remarkable parks and free lectures and music and clean streets 
and goo<l water, and the other none of these, but a man locates in the former 
because he gets his money's worth from his tax. so in Springfield the people 
are getting something for the junior highs in that children go to high school 
who never went lK*fore. and children who dropped out are staying in school. 

One of the things traceable to the survey but not suggested by it directly, 
is the establishment of bank accounts for school children. Begun by four 
banks at the request of the su|K'rintendent of sch<K)ls. i..U4 children (i; per 
cent of them all) now have accounts which last June totaled the sum of 
$38,156. The C'ommcrci;d .Association lH*came interested, and has offerctl 
two iu|)s to Ik* awank'd twice each year to the schools with the largest |ier- 
centage of chiKiren dc[)ositing and the greatest percentage of increase. 
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Does it pay the banks? No; in not one is the extra clerical expense met 
by the extra interest on deposits. But wait a decade or two until these 
youngsters now getting acquainted with the bank become investors and 
borrowers. "And this isn't wholly selfish," commented a bank president. 
*' Children who failed to form the right habits at home, and the saving habit 
is one, used to be at a disadvantage all their lives. Now the community is 
trying to balance things up. to give the handicap[>ed child a show. And in 
this savings habit the banks of Springfield are doing their share.'' 

These are but a few of the tangible results that can be pointed out. But 
still more important are the intangible ones summed up in Springfield's new 
view of things. Not only is the taking of the next step made easier, but in 
those instances where the survey recommendations have been discussed 
and rejected or where to date nothing has been done the city finds it im- 
possible to go back to the old standards, to have the old indifferent spirit 
about the community's work. 

Perhaps Springfield hasn*t a new conscience, for it must have been some 
vague stirrings of community conscience that made the sur\'ey wanted; but 
it has been aroused and stimulated. In the survey and its follow-up work 
Springfield has resolved that the community "shall have under God, a new 
birth of freedom." And this not for themselves alone but for the other 
Springfields, the 26 that share its name, and the 196 that share its problems 
and opportunities. 



Ill 

SPRINGFIELD SURVEY DEVELOPMENTS* 

By Rf.verend G. C. Dlwlop 
Rector, Christ Kpii>co))al Church, Springfield, Illinois. 

Springfield has undergone a social awakening in the last eight years and 
has made more progress during that lime than at any other period in the 
city's histor>'. Rev. G. C. Dunlop, rector of Christ Episcopal church, de- 
claml last night in his farewell sermon. Rev. Dunlop will leave Springfield 
January 31 for Cincinnati, where he will take up new religious duties. 

He referred to the survey of the Russell Sage Foundation as an event which 
rousi'<l an<l quickened the dormant life of the community to do things never 
before trie<l in Springfield. The speaker said in part : 

' Fart* well sernion as reported in the Illinois StaU Register of Januar>' 29, 
1917- 
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What Pastor Said 

The progress of this community in the past eight years has been truly 
remarkable. I began with seeing the city in the depths — in the hands of 
rioters. I now see it scaling the heights. The city of Springfield in these 
years. I venture to say, has made more progress than in ail the previous years 
of its existence. There is no other city of its class in the Middle West that 
can begin to show a corresponding awakening of the civic conscience and the 
realization of so many dreams of social betterment. The outstanding fact 
is the social survey of the Russell Sage Foundation, noteworthy not because 
of what has been accomplished but because it aroused and quickened the 
dormant life of a somewhat ultraconservative community. 

Sees Better Springfield 

It took us out of the fiat existence of our prairie life and carried us up to 
the higher levels to give us the vision of a new and better Springfield. It 
stimulated our interest in constructive social work and encouraged us to 
believe that what has been done in so many cities could readily be brought 
about here. The value of the survey lies not so much in what has l)een done 
but in the spirit which it generated — in the social awakening which has taken 
place. 

Forerunner to Sirvey 

There is to my mind, however, danger of being puffed up when we talk 
about the net results of the survey. Like ever>' great and good movement it 
had its forerunner which helped to make it possible. We had sanitar>' and 
housing sur\'eys l)efore the Sage sur\'ey was contemplated, (tood work has 
been done. as. for example, the closing of the saloons on Sunday, the purifica- 
tion and increase of the city's water supply — work which had no relation 
to the sur\*ev whatever. 

.\fter all. our l>est asset has been our leaders, all Illinois and most of them 
Sangamon County men who saw visions, dreamed dreams, and had the 
auiiacity to work out what they saw and the courage to tight for the defense 
of that for which most of them had sweat blo<xl. So seven years ago this 
city ac(iuired the tirsl real health otYicer; but to bring alx)ut milk inspection 
and all the other good things which he accomplished as the pioneer of a 
iH'ltiT Springt'idd he had to slantl his ground against most offensive opjwsi- 
tion. 

Has Praisk for Shkriff 

Thin tonus a man who. as sheritT. wijHS out the red light district. At 
oiu r I'vtTv ahusf i> heajK-d uiH>n him. His very life has lK*cn threatened on 
nu)rc I ban one occasion. Again, one of ihc best servants of the people is 
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forced to defend his progressive policies as superintendent of schools, and 
fight a group of reactionaries who want economy at the expense of efficiency. 
It is manifest, therefore, that the city is blessed with leaders of no ordinary 
intelligence — men of courage and strength of character. What is to be done 
with them? Stifle their convictions, persecute them, block them at every 
turn? The thing is impossible. Springfield is not going to slap her prophets. 

Wants Preachers To Act 

And in my humble opinion it is the duty of the preacher, if he claims kin- 
ship w^ith these modem prophets as he does those of Israel's day, to make 
their cause his cause and the cause of his church. We have read our Bible 
to little purpose if we cannot preach social righteousness and give strength 
to a group of men who would help to make our city one wherein dwelleth 
righteousness. 



IV 
SOME OUTCOMES OF THE SPRINGFIELD SURVEV» 

By George Thomas Palmer, M.D. 

President of the Illinois Tuberculosis .\ssociation: President of the Illinois 
Public Health and Welfare Association, Springfield, Illinois. 

In the social and civic development which follows a general community 
sur\*ey it is ver>' ditTicult to determine how much is to be attributed to the 
survey itself and how much is to be credited to the progressive spirit which, 
among other things, made the sur\'ey possible. The ver)' fact that a com- 
munity realizes the need for a sur\'ey indicates that that community has ex- 
perienced a considerable degree of social an<l civic awakening and. whether 
the sur\'ey comes or not. that community will be ver>' likely to go ahead pro- 
gressively and more or less in the right <lireclion. 

And so. in enumerating the things which have occurred in Springfield dur- 
ing the past two or three years. an<l iK'aring in mind what has happened there 
during the past ten years, it is quite imiK)ssible to determine which of these 
things are directly due to the more recent Springfield survey and which of 
them would have occurred without the survev. 

Vox a numl)er of years there had lK»en growing a spirit of civic unrest — a 
desire for lu'tter things — an interest in sounder melho<ls for solving the com- 
munity problems. The sur\*ey was one of the pro<iucts of this unrest. The 
advent of the sur\'eyors did not terminate this temper of the people. It 

* Prest-nted at the Second Annual Better Community Conference, l'rt>ana, 
.April lo. II, and 12, 191 7. 
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Stimulated and increased it. We believe that the survey rendered its most 
useful service in directing the energies of an already awakened people along 
the soundest and sanest lines of action. 

The benefits of the survey have proved greatest, of course, to those organi- 
zations which felt most keenly the need for the survey and whose officers and 
directors were instrumental in bringing it about. That these organizations 
felt the need for the survey does not imply that they needed reorganization 
and reform more than others. In fact, I think the contrary is generally true. 

The Springfield survey and its influence upon the community cannot be 
fully appreciated without some knowledge of the things which went before 
it — the gradual awakening of the town to its civic needs. 

Only a few years ago Springfield was stumbling along with the community 
equipment common to most mid- western, overgrown towns. Generally unin- 
terested in social progress, most of the citizens went calmly on with the 
assumption that the local conditions were quite as good as they need be. The 
schools were better than some and worse than some. The sewer system, 
which had followed the natural gullies and ravines with the same foresight 
that was used when the streets of Boston followed the cow-paths, sent off 
sewers in all directions ^^-ith a polluting outflow at seven different points near 
the border of the city. A cigarmaker held the job of health officer; saloons 
operated on Sunday in violation of the state law but with the sanction of the 
city officials; a red light district stretched along the streets traversed by the 
incoming passenger trains of four railway lines, the houses so boldly labeled 
that there could be no doubt as to their character. Shallow wells and privy 
vaults were unrestricted in spite of the fact that the city had expended 
almost five million dollars for sewer and water supply. Typhoid fever pre- 
vailed to an inexcusable extent and a shabby pest house opened its inhos- 
pitable doors to those sick ^ith communicable diseases — a pest house perched 
on a hill with the open town branch sewer on one side and Oak Ridge ceme- 
tery on the other, with nearby slaughter houses and rendering works making 
their presence known to the afflicted. 

A struggling associated charities was attempting to meet the needs of the 
people uniler the direction of a volunteer worker. There was no public 
hospital; no general dispensar>'; no tuberculosis dispensar>'; no \nsiting 
nurse ser\'ice; no school nurses; no infant welfare work; no tuberculosis 
sanatorium, and no bed for the tuberculous except at the poorhouse. The 
poorhouse was worthy of its name. Thus, ten years ago. Springfield slum- 
bere<l: prosperous, indifferent, corrupt, and contented. 

The social development of Springtield since that time appears to me to be 
intensely interesting, its most interesting feature Ix-ing the gradual but 
definite change in the attitude of the people toward community betterment. 
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Hard-headed business men, who once believed in relegating all relief and 
social work to women and yet who frowned upon giving women the legal 
authority to better local conditions, are now serving actively on the boards 
of the charity organization, the tuberculosis association, the day nursery, and 
similar organizations. 

Perhaps Springfield's first step forward came with the creation of the park 
system which, with only a few pages of blackened political history, has always 
been the source of the utmost pride to the people. The wise expenditure of 
large sums of public money for playgrounds, parks, drives, goJf courses, 
swimming'^pools, amusement halls, and flower beds was Springfield's first 
step in the line of social progress. 

The upheaval in the Springfield health department through the employ- 
ment for the first time of a medical health officer, who served with the pay 
but without the authority of a uniformed policeman, was perhaps the second 
step and the one which led directly to the survey which we are considering 
today. 

Milk inspection was established; quarantine laws were enforced, at times 
through the prosecution of physicians; analyses of public and private water 
supplies, made at public expense, led to the discovery of the great soil pollu- 
tion of the community and pointed out the need for a sanitary survey. 

This sanitary survey, now referred to as the old sanitary survey of Spring- 
field, soon attained nation-wide repute. In a way it set a pace in sanitary 
work of the smaller city, and it gave to the people of Springfield their first 
idea of studying their own living conditions. Incidentally, a report of the 
old sanitary survey appeared as an important part in one of the first publica- 
tions issued by the Department of Surveys and Exhibits of the Russell Sage 
Foundation, which was later to have so much to do with the extensive survey- 
ing of Springfield. 

The old sanitary survey awoke the people to the serious sanitary conditions 
of the city ; impressed them that they had a real housing problem, real slums, 
and deplorable lodging houses. Further, it seemed to stimulate social 
activity in almost every direction. Following, or coincidental with the sani- 
tary survey, as the case may be, a tuberculosis association was organized 
with general visiting nurse service and a dispensary. A detention home was 
established under the jurisdiction of the juvenile court. A trained worker 
was employed by the associated charities. Then, with increasing rapidity, 
came a day nursery, a probation officer, a general medical dispensary, a tu- 
berculosis sanatorium, school nurses; the establishment of schools as com- 
munity centers ; the Sunday closing of saloons and the abolishment of the 
red light district ; the improvement of conditions of the almshouse with pro- 
vision of humane care for the destitute sick. 
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As to what started this interesting procession of civic progress, what con- 
tinues its force and gives promise to its future, it is entirely impossible to say. 
Whatever the part played by the first sanitary survey, whatever the part 
played by the larger and more recent Russell Sage survey, the important 
thing has been the rapidly developing spirit of the people, the rapidly growing 
army of citizens marching steadily onward and upward. It is this spirit, 
which has been in process of development for about ten years, which makes 
it exceedingly difficult to determine just what influence any single event has 
had in the social history of the town. 

During that time certain fundamental changes have come in the com- 
munity which have had much to do with shaping the course of events. The 
dty has adopted the commission form of government with more centralized 
responsibility of public offidaJs. More important, women are voting in all 
munidpad elections and are serving on the board of education. The voting 
of women goes further in altering the social and dvic complexion of a com- 
munity than any other single thing. 

Then, too, Springfield has been singularly favored by the presence of a few 
strong individuals who have done things far in advance of public demand or 
public sentiment . Conspicuous among these is Sheriff John A. Wheeler who, 
single-handed, wiped out the red light district and brought about the Sunday 
closing of saloons, and thereby brought upon himself the wrath of many 
godly but conservative business men and the full wrath of the ungodly. As 
a matter of good measure. Sheriff Wheeler has added the employment of the 
first, or one of the first, women deputy sheriffs in the state. 

Conspicuous also is Willis J. Spaulding, who set out years ago to secure an 
abundant and pure water supply for the dty and who has attained his pur- 
pose. Conspicuous also are a few others who fearlessly, enthusiastically, and 
alone have been piling up civic assets for Springfield, often in the face of 
public opposition. 

And out of all these things, marking an era of sodal awakening, the 
Russell Sage survey came to Springfield — the most noteworthy of Spring- 
field's community achievements — crystallizing the restless spirit of progress 
and directing it along the best and most promising lines. 

A survey is not self-acting. It is a picture of the community — not a still 
picture, but a movie of a community living and at work. It shows imper- 
fections and perfections with equal fidelity. It neither overcolors nor under- 
colors. It is neither yellow in its criticism nor all pink in its praise. And the 
Russell Sage people took the movie of Springfield as accurately as the well- 
focused lenses of men could get it — as well as the camera of their minds could 
interpret it, and they printed the picture as well as the pens of men could 
draw it. 
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• But after the motion picture is completed and the artists have pointed out 
the important parts of their picture and what it means to the experienced 
eye, the survey is finished. It is up to the community to get the value out of 
it — to act upon its teachings. And it is very likely that the community 
which has not been sufficiently interested in itself to actually want a survey 
will derive very little from it. The sleepy lad, forced to church by parental 
authority, does not absorb much from the sermon. 

But Springfield, with its preceding years of awakening social conscience, 
had wanted a survey. Groups of people had gotten together to consider the 
matter. Finance had been discussed, and even a program had been outlined 
with the assistance of Sherman C. Kingsley and other social and medical 
experts. At this juncture it was found that we could secure the co-operation 
of the newly created Department of Surveys and Exhibits of the Russell 
Sage Foundation, under the direction of Shelby M. Harrison, whose interest 
in Springfield had been aroused by the pioneer sanitary survey. 

The Springfield survey was financed by private subscriptions; by an 
appropriation by the board of education for the school survey; by an appro- 
priation from the city council, and by a liberal grant by the Russell Sage 
Foundation. In all, the expenditure for the survey and the exhibit which 
followed it, exceeded fifteen thousand dollars. 

The investigations were divided into nine generaJ groups: Schools, by 
Leonard P. Ayres; Recreation, by Lee F. Hanmer and Clarence A. Perry; 
Housing, by John Ihlder; Care of the Mental Defectives, Insane, and 
Alcoholics, by Dr. W. M. Treadway ; Public Health, by Franz Schneider, Jr. ; 
Corrections, by Zenas L. Potter; Charities, by Francis H. McLean; Indus- 
trial Conditions, by Louise M. Odencrantz and Zenas L. Potter; and City 
and County Administration, by D. O. Decker and Shelby M. Harrison. 

The work was done in the creditable manner to be expected of this notable 
group of workers, and the results have been published in nine pamphlets 
supplemented by a tenth volume: The Survey Summed Up, by Shelby M. 
Harrison. All are now published except the report on City and County 
Administration by Mr. Decker, and Mr. Harrison's summary. 

Incidentally, the association of this group of experts with those engaged as 
professionals or volunteers in the various phases of social work in Spring- 
field was of the utmost value to the community — a beneficial phase of the 
survey which is not appreciated as much as it should be. It must be borne 
in mind that each of these surveyors spent at least several weeks in Spring- 
field, while some of them were in more or less direfct contact with the com- 
munity for over a year. 

As I have intimated, those organizations whose officers and directors were 
most intimately associated with the inception and carrying out of the survey 
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have been the ones most benefited, not because there was the slightest dis- 
crimination in favor of any lines of work, but because these particular 
organizations have utilized the survey recommendations more thoroughly 
ana more conscientiously. 

The charities survey has produced most excellent results. Mr. McLean 
has kept in close contact with Springfield, and Miss Margaret Bergen, one of 
Mr. McLean's most valued assistants, has been in charge of the Springfield 
Associated Charities for the purpose of reorganization. This has resulted in 
great improvement in methods ; in closer co-operation between the various 
private relief agencies and between public and private agencies; pladng-out 
work initiated in the Home for the Friendless; the organization of a central 
council of social agencies and a cosmopolitan directory including all social, 
religious, and racial classes of the city. 

Among the more recent achievements of the Associated Charities has been 
the taking over of the material relief formerly carried by the tuberculosis 
association and the employment of a visiting housekeeper. Miss Bergen is 
also responsible for the organization of a club of the professional social work- 
ers of the city for exchange of ideas and better mutual understanding. 

Perhaps the most significant thing in the development of charity work in 
Springfield was the willingness of the community to pay the relatively high 
salary for expert service naturally required by a woman of Miss Bergen's 
reputation and the general opinion that this expenditure is a good com- 
munity investment. 

The schools of Springfield have been directly benefited perhaps more than 
any other civic agency through the survey. The superintendent of schools, 
who has been one of the most conspicuous figures in the social advancement 
of the city, together with members of the board of education, including 
women of broad viewpoint, had urged the appropriation of school funds for 
the school survey with the idea of deriving all possible practical benefits from 
it. The board has, consequently, made the best possible use of the recom- 
mendations. While some of the survey recommendations have not been 
accepted as practical, there is no question but that Mr. Ayres' investigations 
and advice have been of the utmost vaJue. The school board committees 
have been reduced to a practical working basis; the junior high school plan 
has been adopted and four junior high schools have been established; a 
modem high school building is being erected to accommodate 1,500 pupils; 
lighting, ventilation, and general sanitation of schools have been improved; 
a special supervisor of buildings has been employed, and school buildings 
have been very generally employed for social centers, as meeting places for 
parents' clubs, and for political meetings and polling places. 

The employment of dead time for public good in our expensive school 
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property I regard as one of the big results of the survey. It is to be regretted 
that a similar use of the dead time of expensive church property for public 
good could not have come out of it. 

But the Springfield schools have had other improvements since the survey. 
The number of teachers in manual training and household arts has been 
doubled ; the school census has been revised to secure more vaJuable infor- 
mation; the standards for principals and teachers have been raised and a 
salary schedule has been adopted based upon efficiency ; seven branch public 
libraries have been established in the schools and the general course of study 
has been modenuzed. 

The citizen of any community will find much to interest him in the Spring- 
field survey school report, and much benefit will come if he will take the 
findings and recommendations and apply them to his home town. 

If the entire expenditure for the Springfield survey had been charged to 
schools and charities, the results would have proved the investment exceed- 
ingly profitable. Yet it must be borne in mind that the officers and directors 
of the associated charities and the members of the school board were among 
those who especially wanted the survey and who made the most out of their 
recommendations. 

It is difficult to measure exactly the benefits derived from the survey on 
recreations. The park board was already extending its means of public 
amusement at the time the survey began, and it is possible that the survey 
has not caused the program of the park board to be advanced more rapidly 
than it otherwise would have been. On the other hand, the far-seeing recom- 
mendations of the survey may have justified, in the eyes of the board, more 
liberal expenditures and longer steps forward than they would otherwise 
have regarded advisable. 

Following the recreation survey, however, one of the most notorious of the 
old-style burlesque theaters, purveying wine, woman, and song as it is seldom 
done in this generation, has modified its methods of operation until it is no 
longer an open scandal. Municipal dances, adequately chaperoned, have 
filled the great state armory building. A board of censors of moving pictures 
has been created by the city commissioners and has been given limited power. 

A director of recreation, advised by the survey, was employed by the 
board of education, but the position has been abolished. 

The housing survey has served to accent and give publicity to those 
glaringly bad conditions which were brought to light during the old sanitary 
survey, but which the people had apparently forgotten. It is not improbable 
that the housing survey report may be instrumental in aiding the passage of 
a state housing bill, similar to the excellent laws of Indiana and Minnesota, 
now pending in the General Assembly. It must be borne in mind that there 
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i> no organizaiion especially intercste<l in bettering the houung conditions 
of Springfield, and it must be recalled that a survey is not self-acting. 

For the corrections survey to claim credit for the unusual personal accom- 
plishments of a rrfry exceptional sheriff is hardly fair. Whether one is for 
him or against him. it may be said by all that Sangamon County had never 
had a shi-riR of this particular kind. He has voluntarily refunded to ihe 
county the profit on the dieting of prisoners which former sheriffs put in their 
own pockets. He has closed the reil light district. He has appointed a 
woman deputy sheriff to ileal with women and children. He enforced the 
state law closing saloons on Sunday. He has been active in attaining the 
wonder of wonders — the making of Springtiold dry. .\nd yet for all of these 
things I l>eltcve that we must credit the eccentricity of a man who deter- 
mined to observe his pledge of otlice and who had the courage to carry out 
his determination in the face of powerful opposition. 

Bui thfse things have occurred since the survey. How much inspiration 
Sheriff Whtfltr rtccived from the sur\-ey no one can lell. In addition, how- 
ever, two more probation oAkers have been appointed, the detention home 
for children has bt^n improved, and the city has established a farm for its 
prisoners. 

I approach the subject of the health survey almost with reluctance. The 
survey ii.-icif was carried out by Franz Schnei<ler, Jr., with the utmost skill, 
and his recommendations, if fallowed, would have placed Springfield far 
ahead of most Illinois cities in health administration. The presence in 
Springfieldof Dixon Van Blarcom. who had charge of the tuberculosis surXi'ey. 
gave an op|>oriuniiy for an interchange of ideas which did much toward 
bettering the mi'ihiHls of warfare against tuberculosis. It is a rather delicate 
matter for me tu say. as I am com|K-tled to stale if I touch upon the matter 
at all. that health iidminisiration in Springlield has not improved since tttc 

The establishment of a free general dispensary, under the supervision of 
the city physidan. illu.st rales as well as any single thing the change in scnti- 
menl o( the people I't Springlield. Ten or more years ago. when such ■ 
dispensary was >upptsu-.l by Dr. Charles I,. I'ation, t>r. Don W. Deal, utd 

myself, the storm of proieM il aroused in iher ■ ,n,ur- 

mouniable. .\ yi-ar ago or less ihi» excellent dis]" ;.- ::i -■:-.■:..: -u L. tiih 
anex|»niliturvin' Jlo.ooo from Si, John's Ho^ijI wuhuut a wunluf prole»l. 

This.li>|K'n>ary .iikI the otalilishment of chiUI "rlUrc work «ilbanar*e 
employc-il by ihc uiy. mark pracrically all of ibt- progress Sprii)|^ttd ha* 
made in |>iil<]i< health ^iIl< t- the lime of the stin'ry. II onyiluDg. tbc hcoltii 
ilf]i;inm<iil h,i? sluiwn <li>[i!ut retrogression. 

In s.i\i[LK ihiv «1 iht' .I'lmitiisirationsof my 1 
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Deichmann, I wanl to add that the failure of the Springfield health depart- 
ment points out one of the glaring defects of the commission form of govern- 
ment. This form of government places the health department under a com- 
missioner of public health and safety who is likewise charged with the police 
and fire departments. Regardless of its actual paramount importance, the 
health department is almost invariably the third in consideration in this 
group. The competent health officer is placed on [he plane with the fire 
chief and the chief of police and yet, because he can be slighted without pro- 
test from the hard-headed citizen, his appropriations are never comparable 
with fire and police appropriations. 

I do not believe that there can ever be a really efficient health department 
operating under ihe present Illinois commission form of government law. 
I could not serve under il. Dr. Griffith could not serve under it, and 1 feel 
quite sure thai Dr. Deichmann will not try to serve under it long. The idea 
of complete subordination of a competent medical officer under a superior 
officer without ihe slightest vcstigcofmctlical knowledge is intolerable. That 
is why the Springfield health department has failed^survey or no survey. 

Evanston is the only Illinois city under commission form of government 
which has risen above this condition, and that was through a violation of the 
spirit of the law. The north branch o( the Chicago Medical Society con- 
cluded [hat no member in good standing should serve under an unschooled 
commissioner of public health and safety, and through the guidance of 
Sherman C. Kingslcy. then an alderman, an arrangement was made whereby 
the health of the cily should be governed by the commissioner of public 
health and safety, the health oflicer who had equal authority in matters of 
health, and the mayor as the third person in the event of disagreemcnl. 

.\nd now, to return to the survey. No one can measure the influence of 
theSpringtield&ur%-eyon the people of the community. That will be told in 
coming yx'ars. Kor those who were sufficiently awake to civic needs to actu- 
ally want the sur\-ey. sufficient returns have already come. Springtielil is 
ahcadindollarsanit cents and in better civic conditions. But 1 cannot resist 
tbefeeliimlhat the survey performs its greatest goo*! in outlining the course 
,\- havi-alreaily h;id their tirsi civic awakening; by direct- 
, .afe ihanniU of those communilies s,n horoughly'arouse<l 
»' wht-re they're going, but ihty'ri- on iheir Hay." 
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A LETTER INQUIRING ABOUT RESULTS AND THE REPLY 

Jollet, Illinois, March lo, 1916. 
Mr. Victor E. Bender, Sec'y, 
Commercial Association, 
Springfield, Illinois. 

Dear Mr. Secretary: 

Your city some time ago had a survey under the direction of the Russell 
Sage Foundation. 

Joliet is interested and would like to have some information from you as 
to the value of the survey results. 

As a conmaercial organization proposition, would you let me hear from you 
as soon as you can just how your business men regard this survey? 

I am co-operating with the Ministerial Association in an effort to deter- 
mine on a survey, and if such is to be handled here it will more than likely 
be under the auspices of the Joliet Association of Commerce. 

I desire the fullest information and data on all angles of the survey so that 
our board of directors may act intelligently in the premises. 

Yours very truly, 

William Kennedy, Secretary, 

Joliet Association of Commerce. 

March 25, 1916. 
Joliet Association of Commerce, 
Joliet, Illinois. 
Attention Mr. William Kennedy, Secy. 

Dear Mr. Kennedy: • 

We received in due course, your letter of March loth in reference to the 
survey made in our city two years ago by the Russell Sage Foundation of 
New York. I have been somewhat delayed in replying, as I wished to dis- 
cuss this matter with some of the people who were particularly interested in 
the survey and instrumental in having it put through. 

The idea of having a survey of the important facts of civic and social con- 
ditions in Springfield originated with two or three persons in this city about 
three years ago, as they realized some of our faults, as in school conditions, 
recreation facilities, health conditions, etc. As a result of this, some of those 
interested asked Mr. Shelby M. Harrison, Director of Department of Sur- 
veys and Exhibits of the Russell Sage Foundation, to come to Springfield 
and make a preliminary investigation, which he did two years ago in Novem- 
ber. As a result of his suggestions, a committee of twenty-three persons, 
called **The General Survey Committee," was organized, and this committee 
raised a sum of something over $6,000 to defray the cost of the survey in the 
various lines as finally determined upon. 

The field work of the survey was carried out during the spring and early 
summer of 1914 by investigators of the Russell Sage Foundation, including 
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several of the best known experts in the United States in their various lines. 
The work of tabulating and publishing all the results of the survey has not 
yet been finally completed, but I may say that we have now received reports 
as noted on the enclosed ^ip, and expect to receive within the next month 
the final reports on industrial conditions in Springfield and on city and county 
administration. 

As you will note from the attached slip, gi\ing the list of reports, prac- 
tically every phase of municipal activity has been covered except city plan- 
ning, and this was omitted only on account of lack of funds. 

The first report received was on the public schools, this having been issued 
in June, 1914, immediately following the field work. 1 think I can safely say 
that as a result of the school survey and the suggestions therein contained, 
more improvement has been made in our schools, including the introduction 
of special medical and dental examination of children, the junior high school 
system, etc., than we have had in many years before. Equally important 
improvements have already appeared and are now appearing as a result of 
the sur\'ey on recreation facilities, on public health, on the correctional sys- 
tem, and on charities. 

I might add that aside from the money raised here, the Russell Sage 
Foundation contributed about an equal amount, realizing as they did that 
this was the first complete sur\'ey of a t>'pical American city of average size 
and therefore laid the foundation for similar surveys in other cities. 

Following the survey, we had an exhibition in the State Armory here, in 
November 1014. which showed in graphic form by means of charts, diagrams, 
mo<iels, and playlets, the im|X)rtant and vital facts brought out by the sur- 
vey. This exhibition was attended by nearly fifteen thousand persons, and 
brought home the lessons of the survey in a vi\nd manner. The cost of the 
exhibition, aside from the sur\'ey proper, was al)out $3,500. 

We now have available all the refwrts as listed on the slip herewith, except 
the two which are yet to appear, and would be glad to send you a complete 
set of the reports as issued up to date, if you so desire. 

In conclusion. I would recommend, if your association decides to go fur- 
ther into this matter, that you get in communication with Mr. Shelby M. 
Harrison, care the Russell Sage Foundation, 130 E. 22nd Street, New York. 

With best wishes, I am 

Yours very truly, 

Springfield Commercial Association, 
Wm. H. Conkling, 

Secretary. 
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appendix b 
sprin(;fieli) sirvky blanks 

A few of the blank forms usihI in the survey are repnKlucecl 
l)elow. In most rases the forms were drafted to meet the s|K*cial 
case in SprinKfic'M. where a previous examination of reconls 
showed the kind of data available. The forms were thus n(it 
prepan*<l as miMlels for simil.ir studies elsewhere. 
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lallaini Prtaeipal 

1»tal mKb*r of slttiBsi ta ^Imtmi — fl otiiw owltr of mmb.^I/ 
AMma «tT Mirtin I : W ra a >rl «. . . ATTf ■nmU»*Ptibo y , ri rl* 

ClMarMUfrmt ^leor S»eond fle w tt lrd floci r TBtl 

ha prlaelpal r«Mi for offioar IomIIcd «f mmAIt mca 

iHtlnc vitMitet air Acmm, dli*et atM*^ laUmei atat* 

thantaatatla fapilatlcn waddlflaatlc p ^ 

T«iUlattciui>lBdDi>^r*v]ty,pl«anB;fa^ad«Mt fa n 



Uofttlen ef <raab air InUte Ideation «f e 

Bm vntllaM^ ^ LooatlM of tollaU_ 



1Ulatai**bar aaata far hor m l lt»^r aa»ta far <lrl« lutoutle flva 

Vwbar af lallTldual wlaala for toy a B e itUmIb taava cutoaatlc fli:*l-'_ 

Iktwlal of laUa aad dlrlileu af urla^» of tallat flaora 

Vddwr faat of orilial troMeti 



>»bar af Mab U»Id» lodlvlduol •«« mvtU t IndlvUval totHK, 

ta^MT af bAUl«s foi»it»ln« How «ft^ ar« wtclon nMhadl 

lyatas of i laanlnu ocjioyai _ 



a floora laahadT 



ataln«ra of flraproof B*Mrlal^ txt atatnajra •oeloaadf 

Iktorlal o; cii:lo*wa aaii4r»ll» toth >l«a> _C«it«r Timdrall 

Width of •t.ami-Biftrat flocr Moond floor nny. of *t»n 

bight of rlar a Width of eerrldar a Corrlicro mniatriofd, , , . 

lira oic««a:a<«Eb«r aaJ tin J ^_,^ . 

8l£Bal coaiaetloo rtth (Ira dap«-t»at loolAa Iioaa aqulrcar.*. 

Chaalcal axtlncTilaham J ntaaatle flaklar a <ntBB»*-lc flra alar " , 

BiatUw plant aapvatad ky flraproof ■•lla,aollli«i,Bed florr.t 

la talldlv ef flraproof ecnatfuetieo' ^ o? tlra ratarllrg ocoayMction' 

UaUrlal of outalda aalla of tullJli* ef flocr ■ba«=a 

Oir^aaliB fMllltlaa M** ^ pW^rouJ 

Iroa of ilta iraa of araco oeo«lad bj buHdloB Sata of eaaatrueUoq 

Shkki n.'j uv II lNtHk>. SnimM. S<ii\i-:y 
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THE SPRINGFIELD SURVEY 
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Card 5 by 8 Inches. Charities Survey 
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Accidents: data on, 168-169; En^- 
ployers* Liability Commission, 169; 
legislation to prevent, 170-174, 204- 
205. See &\so Hazards 

Administration. See City and County 
Administration 

Adult Offenders : cases of arrest, 2 56- 
259; court sentences, 258, 280-282; 
fines, 258-262; susi>ended sentences, 
263; jail sentences, 263-274; state 
care of, 274-277; temporary deten- 
tion, 278; indeterminate sentence, 
278-279; parole, 279; probation, 
280; minor courts, reorganization, 
280-282; legislative inquiry, 282-283 

Agencies: social service through pri- 
vate, 146-152; public agencies, 152- 
158; Central Conference, 148, 155, 
158, 161, 162; confidential exchange, 
159; for law enforcement, 200-203; 
and public health, 224 

Alcohoucs: inadequate treatment of, 
88-89; number of arrests, 88; care of, 
141, 144. See also Drunkenness 

Almshouses: and mental defectives, 
140 

Amusements': public recreation, 90- 
112; municipal, 93; extension of, 95- 
99; schools as social centers, 98-102; 
parks, 102-103; associations, 94, 105; 
community art, 96; homes and re- 
sources, 96-97; high school survey, 
100; parks, 102, 103, 109-110; insti- 
tutions, 104-105; commercial, 106- 
107,111; program of, II o-ii 2. See 
also Recreation 

Arrests: police records, 254-260; 
disp>osition of cases, 256-260. See also 
Corrections 

Assessments: real estate values, 336; 
officers,336; Somerssystem,337,338; 
personal property, 339, 341; land 
value map, 340; special, 345 



Associated Charities: families known 
to, 143; and Tuberculosis Associa- 
tion, 145; social service work and 
recommendations, 146-148; agency 
co-operation, 158-163 

Athletics: recreational activities, 94- 
99; use of school yards, 101-102; 
festivals and pageants, 109-110; 
program of, no, in. See also Rec- 
reation 

Attendance at Exhibition, 388-391; 
publicity methods, 391-392; volun- 
teer work, 392-395 

Attendance Bureau: suggestions for 
schools, 157-158; at exhibition, 391 

Ayres, Dr. L. p., 7, 35 



Bedford, Caroline, 8 

Bergen, Margaret, 8, 416 

Billiards: and pool rooms, 91, 92, 93, 
108-109; licenses, 108 

Birth Registration : in 1913, 214, 215, 
252,253,371 

Blank Forms: for survey work, 422- 
428 

Boards: city government, 308 

Bonds: and sinking funds, 343-345 

BowEN, A. L., 16, 399 

Boy Scouts: and recreation needs, 94, 
III 

Budget: defects, 309; classification, 
310; county, 347-349 

Buildings, Bureau of, 321 

"Bull Pen," 266, 378 

Cabot, Dr. R. C, no 

Camp Fire Girls: and recreation 
needs, 94, 105; program for, in 

Catholic Orphanage: at Alton, 124 
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Cemeteries: administration, 333-334 

Charities: directors of survey, 8; in- 
stitutions for children, 124-137; out- 
side aid for the sick, 137-141; family 
rehabilitation, 141-146; social service 
from private agencies, 146-152; pub- 
lic agencies providing social service, 
152-158; recommendations, 158-162; 
exhibit, 381 

Child Labor: legislation for, 174-177, 
199, 206; work certificates, 174-176, 
206; State Factory Inspection De- 
partment, 176, 206; trade unions, 
199; law enforcement for, 206 

Children: institutions for dependent, 
124-163; detention home, 128, 286; 
Department of Visitation, 125, 129, 
160; placing out, 129, 134, 135, 136; 
community welfare, 134, 135, 160; 
infant mortality, 213-218, 252; con- 
tagious diseases, 218-222; juvenile 
offenders, 283-294; arrests and jail, 
284-286. See also JuveniU Delin- 
quents 

Children's Hoace and Aid Society, 
136, 160 

Child Welfare Program, 134-135, 
136 

Churches: recreation and social ser- 
vice, 105-106; co-operation needed, 
160, 209, 366; Federal Council of 
Churches, 165 

City and County Administration: 
directors of survey, 9; work of public 
agencies, 304-350; city government, 

305-315. 335; budget, 309-310; 
community service, 315-335; current 
income of city government, 335-342; 
funds, handling of special, 342-346; 
Sangamon County, 346-350; ex- 
hibit, 382-384 

City Manager Form of Govern- 
ment, 306 

City Physician, 138, 139, 269 

City Planning, 119-120 

CiML Service, 307-308; county, 347 

Claims: pa>'Tnent of, against city, 313- 
314; county, 349 

Clark, Earle, 9 

Commercial Association of Spring- 
field, 167 



Committees: general survey, members, 
2-3; local volunteers, 12, 14; ex- 
hibit work of, 366, 388-389, 392-395 

Commons, John R., 203 

Community Art: and recreation, 96 

Community Betterment: and child 
welfare, 160-163; forces for improve- 
ment, 194-210; city government, 
304-315; community service, 315- 
335 ; funds, handling of city, 342-346; 
need of accounting system, 348-350 

Complaint Bureau, 314 

Conference of SoaAL Agencies, 148, 
i55» 158, 161, 162 

Confidential Exchange: agencies 
recommended for, 159-160 

Contagious Diseases: of children, 
218-222; death rates, 219, 251 

Co-operation: national and state or- 
ganizations, 5-6; Russell Sage Foun- 
dation, 6; in preparing exhibits, 12, 
14; high school needed, 64-65; value 
of organized, 1 29-131, 136, 158-163; 
for safety, 205; health officers, 250; 
exhibit workers, 388-395 

Correctional Methods: conclusions 
regarding present, 272-274; insti- 
tutional standards, 275-277; police 
recommendations, 303 

Corrections: directors of survey, 9; 
delinquency problem, 254-256; adult 
offenders, 256-283; juvenile delin- 
quents, 283-294; police department, 
294-303; exhibit on, 377-381 

Costs: of survey, 14; operation of in- 
stitutions, 125; living, 145; survey 
conclusions on, 146; feeding prison- 
ers, 269, 270 

CoLTiT Sentences, 257, 258, 282; minor 
court s>'stem, 280-282. See also 
Corrections 

Crossings: deaths at grade, 332 

Dancing: and public recreation, 90-93, 
107-108. See also Amusements 

Death Records: and public health, 
211-253; pneumonia, 212; infant 
mortality, 216-218; contagious dis- 
eases, 219; tuberculosis, 222-223, 252; 
t>'phoid fever, 229; venereal diseases, 
231, 252; panel at exhibition, 373 
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Decker, D. O., 9, 116, 304 

Defectives: directors of survey on, 8; 
special school classes for, 62, 76-77; 
classification, 74-75; census report 
on, 75; in the schools, 76-77; com- 
munity care of, 78; as law breakers, 
261 

Definition of Survey, 357-359 

Delinquents, See Corrections; Juvenile 
Delinquents 

Department of Visitation: and child 
dependency, 125, 129, 160 

Dependents: institutions for children, 
124-162 

Detention Home: for delinquent 
children, 124, 128, 284, 286; recom- 
mendations, 287-289 

Diphtheria: ratio of deaths, 219, 221, 
251 

Diseases: and preventable deaths, 211; 
pneumonia, 212; infant mortality, 
213-218; contagious, among children, 
218-222; tuberculosis, 222-229, 252; 
typhoid fever, 229-231; venereal, 
231-233; impure water, 233-235; 
sewerage, 235-236; wells and privies, 
menace of, 236-242; unclean milk, 
242-243; food inspection necessary, 
244; smallpox, 248; contagion hos- 
pital, 249 

Dispensaries: planning for, 138, 139; 
Tuberculosis Association, 139; free 
service, 227 

Drainage: Sangamon River map, 234 

Drugs: fines as a deterrent, 260; 
federal act, 301 

Drunkenness: police records, 254, 
259, 260, 300; and reforms, 271. See 
Alcoholics 

DuNLOP, Rev. G. C, 409 



Earl Gibson Sunshine Sooety, 151 

Education: vocational, 67-72; in- 
stitutional workers, 132, 133; lim- 
itations, and future scope, 136-137; 
school attendance, bureaus to regu- 
late, 157-158; and work certificates, 
175; children leaving school, 193; 
open-air schools, 2 28. See also Public 
Schools 

28 



Elections: and polling districts, 334- 

335 
Electric Meter Inspection, 325 

Elevator Milling Company, 27 

Employers' Liability Commission, 169 

Employment Offices: state agencies, 
182-186; shortcomings of, 183, 184; 
comparative work, 184-185; recom- 
mendations, 185 

Exhibit Hall: descriptive tour of, 354; 
'floor plan, 355; in First Regiment 
Armory, 356 

Exhibition: of survey findings, 11-12, 
353-395; purpose, 12, 352; commit- 
tee work, 12, 14, 353; exhibit hall, 
floor plan, 354, 355, 356; schools, 
359-366; housing, 367, 368; milk, 
369; mental hygiene, 370; health, 
371-374; playhouse, 374-377; cor- 
rectional system, 377-381; charities, 
381; city government, 382-384; in- 
dustries, 384-386; "last word" sec- 
tion, 386-388; attendance, 388-390; 
publicity, 391-392; volunteers, 392- 

395 

Factories and Workshops, State De- 
partment of, 199 

Factory Inspection Department, 
176, 177,206 

Family Disabiuty: outside care of 
sick, 137-14I; charity work, extent 
of problem, 141-146; agencies for 
social service, 146-158; study of 
conditions in 100 families, 192-194 

Federal CouNaL of Churches: prin- 
ciples of, 165 

Federations of Labor, 197-203 

Feeding Prisoners: cost of, 269, 270 

Fines: andlaw breaking, 257, 258-262; 
ineffectiveness of, 260, 272 

Fire Department: statistics, 315-316; 
organization and operation, 316; 
engines and equipment, 317-318; 
alarm system, 318; water supply, 
318-319; instruction of members, 
319-320; records, 320 

Fire Hazard: in multiple dwellings, 
115; regulatory powers, 122, 204-205 
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Flag, Muniopal, 15 

Floor Plan of Exhibition Hall, 355 

Follow-Up Work: personnel of survey 
committees, 17; for employment 
offices, 183 

Food Supply: inspection of, 244 

Foreign-Born Groups, 21-22, 25, 213, 
219, 222 

Funds to Parents List: juvenile 
court grants, 156 

Garbage: collection system, 116, 333 

Gas Meter Inspection, 325 

Geographical Characteristics, 28- 
29, 113, 213 

Goddard, H. M., 261 

GoLDMARK, Josephine, 187 

Governbcent: survey reports, lines of, 
304; organization, 305; city com- 
missioners, 305; city manager form 
of, 306; short ballot, 307; civil serv- 
ice, 307-308; public boards, 308; 
budget, 309-310; municipal depart- 
ments, 315-335; current income, 335; 
handling special funds, 342-346; 
Sangamon County, 346-350; efiki- 
ency exhibit, 382-384 

Hanmer, L. F., 8, 90, 299 

Harrison, S. M., 9, 116, 304 

Hart, Dr. H. H., 9 

Hay, Logan, 3 

Hazards: industrial, 168-174; work 
accidents, 168-170; occupational dis- 
ease, 1 70-1 71; fire, 172-173, 204; 
legislation, 199-210; grade crossings, 
332 

Health: director of survey on, 8; 
school inspections, 60-62; special 
classes for children, 61; housing in- 
spections, 120-123; in children's in- 
stitutions, 133; outside aid for the 
side, 137-141; city physician, 138, 
139; hospital care, 139, 160; Tuber- 
culosis Association, 138, 139, 141, 145, 
148-149, 162; occupational diseases, 
1 70-1 71; insurance, 204; preventable 
diseases, 211; pneumonia, 212; in 
fant mortality, 213-218; nurses, 217, 
227; contagious diseases of children. 



218-222; tuberculosis, 222-229, 247, 
252; typhoid fever, 229-231; small- 
pox, 248; exhibit, 371-374 

Health Department: housing recom- 
mendations, 120-123; and public 
health measures, 221-253; health 
officers, 246, 247 

High School: recreations, 100; print- 
ing demonstration at exhibition, 369 

Home for the Friendless, 124, 127, 
128, 129, 132, 133, 134, 137, 160 

Hospitals: care of mental defectives, 
83-86; state, 85-88; city physician, 
138; dispensaries needed, 138, 139, 
227; free beds, 139; Springfield 
Hospital, 139; Open Air Colony, 139, 
140; St. John's Hospital, 139, 140, 
224; Jacksonville State Hospital, for 
insane, 140; provision of adei^uate, 
226-229; for contagious diseases, 249 

Hours of Labor: standards for, 165, 

187, 209; and social welfare, 186-191 ; 
manufactures, 187, 190, 209; mines, 

188, 202; railroads, 188-189 

Housing: director of survey on, 8; 
homes and tenements, 28, 113-119; 
multiple dwellings, 113-116; bad 
conditions, 114-119; city planning, 
1 19-1 20; recommendations, 1 20-1 23 ; 
exhibit, 367-368 

Humane Society, 124, 149, 159 
Humphrey, Grace, 402 

Ide, F. p., 17 

Ihlder, John, 8, 113, 121 

Illinois Juvenile Court Act, 293-294 

Illinois State Conference of Chari- 
ties and Correction : sur\'ey activi- 
ties of, 2, 6; on mental detectives, 140 

Illinois Watch Factory, 5,27 

Illiteracy : percentage among foreign- 
ers and natives, 22, 25, 213; and 
school attendance, 42; a health fac- 
tor, 213,222,252 

Improvement League, 152, 161 

Income of City Government, 335- 
342; assessments, 335-341; taxes, 
collection of, 341-342 
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Industrial Betterment: forces for, 
194-210 

Industrial Commission, 202-203; 
Commons on, 203 

Industrial Conditions: directors of 
survey on, 8; census of occupations, 
26-28, 68-70; scope of survey, 164- 
174; child labor, 174-177, 206; 
wa^es, 178-182, 206-208; irregular 
employment, 178, 17Q-186, 206-208; 
employment bureaus, and recommen- 
dations for, 182-186; hours of labor, 
186-1Q1, 2oq; wage- earners* families, 
192-194; forces for improvement, 
104-210; labor unions, 197-199, 207, 
210; exhibit on, 384-386 

Industrial Injuries: compensation 
for, 173-174 

Infant Mortality: death ratio, 213, 
215-218. 373; princi|)al causes, 217; 
panel at exhibition, 373 

Inquiry: sur\*ey results, 420-421 

Insane: commitment laws, 81-88; in 
jail annex, 82-83, ^^>7. ^85; hospital 
treatment, 83-85; after-care, 8^)-88; 
at Sangamon County PtK>r Farm. 14c, 
152-154; cells illustrated, 153; Men- 
tal Hygiene Kxhibit, 370 

iNSTiTunoxs: and recreational eiluca- 
tion, 104-105; churches and s<KMal 
service work. 105 io^>; Sangamon 
County P<K)r Farm, H4, 140, 152, 153, 
154; Catholic Orphanage at Alton. 
1 24 ; for dependent children, 1 24- 137 ; 
Orphanage of the Holy Child, 124, 

127, 132, 133, 13ft. 137; IJncoln 
Colored Home, 124. 126-127, 132, 
137; Redemption Home, 124, 127, 
130, 133, 136; rei-ord keeping, 125- 
i2(); as e<lucati<inal fones, 132; 
Home for the Friendless, 124, 127, 

128. i2i), 132, 133. 134, 137. 160; De- 
tention Home. 124, 1 28; Res<*ue 
H«>me. 132; Childrt-n's Home and Aid 
S<Micty. 1 30. if»o; ()]H*n Air Colony, 
130. 140; SpnnKt'iel<l Hospital, 130; 
Jacksonvillo State Hospital. 8. 140; 
St. J«»hn's Hospital. 140; King's 
Daughter* Home. 151; .^t. Jos<.*ph'> 
Home. 151 15.*; standard> ft>r lor- 
reitional. J75 -'77 

iNsURWiK: health, 204; unemploy- 
ment. 20S 20y 



Irregular Employment: and wages, 
1 78-181, 193, 206, 210; in mines, 178, 
207; manufactures, 179, 208; me- 
chanical industries, 179, 207; unem- 
ployment insurance, 208-209 

Jacksonville State Hospital, 8, 140 

Jail Annex: insane patients in, 82, 
141, 267, 284, 285; illustration, 285 

Jails: county jail and annex, 267-269, 
274, 284-286, 287; men's ward, 268; 
women's, 268-269; feeding of prison- 
ers, 269, 270. Set 9lao Prisons 

JuNTiNiLE Court: widows* grants, 156; 
child offenders, 283, 284, 289-294; 
act and amendments, 293-294 

Juvenile Court Act, 293 

Juvenile I)eunquen*ts: complaints 
against, 283-284; detention home, 
284-288; county court, 289-292; 
publinty, 290; probation, 292-293; 
legislative needs, 293-294 

King's Daughters Home, 151 

Labor and Mining, Department of, 

201-202 

Labor Unio.ns: miners, 2S, 197, 207; 
gn)wih of movement, 197-199; and 
wages, 207-210 

Land Value Map, 337, 340 

"Last Word" Section at exhibition, 

386-388 

Lattimore, Fu)Rence L., 8, 124 

Law Department, 326 

Legislation: industrial. 170-172, 174- 
177, 187, 191. 199-203; com|xmsa- 
tion for injuries, 173; child labor, 
1 74" > 77. ^^'y violations of hour law 
for children. I7f>-i77; labor federa- 
tions. 197; De|>artment of Factories 
ami \Vorksho|>s, igg; De|>artment of 
LalM)r and Mining, 201-202; in- 
dustrial commission. 202-203; ^^u- 
nici|Kil Court Act. 281; for correc- 
tional reform, 282-283; Juvenile 
Court Act. 2g3 

LiBR\RiKS: Lincoln, 104 

LiGiiTiN<^ Plant, 324; gas and eleitric 
meter*, 325 
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Lincoln an Inspiration, 18-20, 30 

LiNcx)LN Colored Home, 124, 126-127, 
132, 137 

LiNCX)LN State School and Colony: 
mental deficients in, 79 

Lindsay, Vachel, 16, 395 

Living Costs: data on, 145 

Long Ballot, 346-347 

McLean, F. H., 8, 124 

Manufactures: Illinois Watch Fac- 
tory, 5, 27; census reports, 26-27; 
physical safety, 168, 172, 204; occu- 
pational disease, 1 70-1 71, 204; hours 
of labor, 187-188, 190, 209; labor 
unions, 197, 198, 199, 206, 207; State 
De[)artment of Factories and Work- 
shops, 199 

Medical Inspection of Schools, 60- 
6 1 . See also City Physician 

Milk Supply: dairy inspections, 242- 
243; recommendations, 243; exhibit, 
369-370 

Mining: coal, 7, 27; housing at Ridgely, 
119; income of coal miners, 178-179; 
unions, 188, 197, 207; irregular em- 
plo>'ment, 207; exhibit chart, 385- 
386 

Ministerial Association, 161 

Motion Pictures: survey of theaters, 
106; program for, iii; exhibition 
hall, 367 

Multiple D^tsllings, i 13-116 

MuNiaPAL Court Act of Chicago, 281 

Murders: and suicides, 273 

Museum of Natural History, 104 

National Organizations: co-opera- 
tion of, 6 

Negroes: census of, 21, 22, 25, 213; 
housing conditions, 117-1 19; Lincoln 
Colored Home, 124, 126-127, 137; 
deaths from tuberculosis, 222; ward 
statistics, 253, 268; police records, 

254 



Occupational Diseask Commission, 
170 



Odencrantz, Louise C, 8, 164 

Open Air Colony: private sanatorium, 
139, 140, 224; for tuberculosis, 224 

Opinions: and testimony on sur\'ey 
results, 399-421 

Orphanage of the Holy Child, 124, 
127, 132, 136, 137 

Overseer of the Poor: for Capital 
Township, 154, 162 



Palmer, Dr. G. T.: 2, 15, 16, 139, 236, 
411 

Parks: area of, 102; facilities for recre- 
ation, 102, 103, 109; Washington 
Park, 103; program for, no 

Pensions: for police, 297, 298 

Perry, C. A., 8, 90, 299 

PLAaNG Out: and children's institu- 
tions, 129, 134,135. 136 

Planning the Sltivey, 2-5 ; main lines 
of inquiry, 3 ; analysis and interpreta- 
tion, 4; recommendations for im- 
provement, 4; educational measures. 

5 

Playhouse: illustrations, 147, 375; at 
exhibition, 3 74-3 7 7 

Pneumonia: deaths from, 212 

Police Department: headquarters, 
264; size of force, 294; control of, 
295; efficiency methods, 295, 296, 
297; pensions, 297-208; policy of on 
crime and \ice, 299-302; recommen- 
dations, 303 

Polling Districts, 335 

Population: in 1910, 6, 21; distribu- 
tion of, 23-25; health factors, 213, 
222; percentage of arrests, 254 

Potter, Zenas L., 8, 9, 164, 254, 292, 
30s 

Prisons: description of city prison. 
264-266; "bull pen," illustrated, 266. 
378; county jail and annex, 267,284- 
286; exhibit booths, 378-381. See 
also Jails 

Privies: numl>erof, 116, 236, 237. 230, 
241; sanitar>' sur\'cys of, 2jit). 237; 
I>ollution from, 240 
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PiOBATiON: for first offenders, 163; 
juvenile work, 192-193 

PuBLiinTv: directors of survey, g; 
publication of reports, lo-ii; cam- 
paign of, u; juvenile crime, jSq, 190; 
attendance at exhibition, 388-390: 
newspaper and advertisinn, JQi-JQ^: 
testimony on survey results, 399-411 

PuBUcScHOOLs: census of attendance, 

& 41, 50-53; administration, 35-41; 
rd of education, 36, 38, 40; build- 
inRs, 37, 43; oritanixation, 39, 65; 
purchase of supplies, 40; compulsory 
attendance, 41, 42: certificates, 41- 
41; IJKhtinK. 44: heat and ventila- 
tion, 45, 46; drinkinR water. 46; 
janitors. 46; furniture, 4;; loilets. 
48; lire protection, 48; auditoriums, 
48-49; tcachinK force, 53-54; train- 
inK schools. 54-55; class room wort, 
5^-56; tests. 56.57; coufsesof study, 
56-57, 63; le:(tbooks, 58; iin.inccs, 
58-60; medical inspection, 6o-<ii: 
s|>ecial classes. 61-61; high school. 
6i-ft©; teachers and !alBries, 63; 
study couises. 63-64; need of co-o[Kr- 
ation. 64-65; vocational education. 
67-71; utilization of school plants. 
72-73; mental dtfoilives in. 75 So; 
associal centers. 9X102; vard areas, 
loo-ioi. Sec also /CrfiK-iifiW,' Schonls 
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nendat 



for 
; county, ,(49 



Railwavs: irregular emploj-ment, 181; 
liouisof latK)r. i88-i8g; labor unions. 
197-198 

Recohhekdatioss: con'truclive, 4; 
educational, 5; recreation proi^ram, 
lia-112; liousing, 110-123; charity 
institutions for children, 152-163; 
social B|[cncy cooperation. 158-163: 
industrial renuirements, 165, 167, 171, 
179,185.208; for siaie emploj-ment, 
1S5-186; public health. 121, 212, 
"S~^Sj; correctional standards, 275- 
277; for municipal court, 181-282: 
detention home. 287-289; on police 
departnienl. 303 

Record Cauk: for children's Institu- 
tions, 125; survey blank forms, 412- 



Recobi> Keeping: child dependents, 
1 15-1 16; and public health, 949; 

service and cost, 311 

REcatATioN: directors of survey, 8; 
needs and resources, go-iio; to over- 
come evils, 93, 108-109; organiza- 
tions which promote, 94, 105: danc- 
ing and festivals. g6, 100, 107-110; 
schools as social centers, 98-102; 
parks, 102. 103; churches, 105: com- 
mercial amusements, 106-107; bil- 
liards and pool, ioS-109; program 
and recommendations, iio-iii; in 
children's institutions. 134; exhibit, 
363-367. See also AmtiSfiiKiUs 

RKntupTioK HouE, 1)4, i!7, 130, 133, 

136 

Resci'eHome, 131 

Resclts of Sl-rvev: and opinions, 14- 
'?■ 30^-4^': welfare problems, 164- 

about, 410-421 
RiDCELv: miners' houses ir 



419; inquirj- 
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ROLTZAHN. MaKV S., 9 

iltssELL Sage Fi)l-ndatii)n: prelimi- 
nary studv of Springfield, 2; Depart- 
ment of -Sur\-eys and Kihibits. 3, 5, 9, 
1 1 ; dcjiartments co-operating in 
suney,6. 79; publicity by, 11, 155, 
187 



St. Job 
St. Josi 
St. Vi> 






S HuSPITAL. 139. 140, 265 

h's IIohe: foraged, 151- 
EST DE P*tL Society, 



ice, 34;: budi!i-t, .147-348; a.umi 
ing. 348-349; ■■laim», 349-350: 
ports and publicity. 350 
Sangamon Cointv Meoical So.iti 
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Sangamon County Poor Farm: ia<iane 
I>atient8at, 84, 140, 152; description 
of, 152; changes recommended, 152- 
154, 161; cells in basement, illus- 
trated, 153 

Sangamon Rivkr. 2g. 213, 2,\s* 234; 
drainage map of, 234 

Sanitation: and health sur\cy, 8, 211; 
multiple dwellings, 1 14 - 1 1 5, 117; 
water mains and sewers, 11 0, 2jiji 2^) ; 
garbage, iiO; N'egn» disiriits, 117 
iiQ, 22ji, 253; ri*commendations, 
120-123, 225, 253; and typhoid, 22q\ 
drainage and sewers, 234 2j^(}\ wells 
and privies, 2ji(} 242; dairii's, 242 
243; fo<Kl suppliis. 244: insiKvior*, 
243, 244. 24^; disiMtsal of manure, 
245; garlxige. 24^) 

Schnkidkr, Franz, Jr., 8, 1 1(>, 121, 211 



S(H<N>us: for chihl de|K'ndents. 127; 
attendame bureau. 15^ 15S; work j 
certifuates, 175 17^; o|H'n-air, for ! Srr\RTS<mH.i . 127 
tulK*railous |Kitients, 22S. Sw also 
Ptthlii S( kiH>i.i: 



Staff: of survey, 7-9; admiiiistnU\*e, 

132 

State Control: over industries, 199- 
201; I)e|>artment of Factories and 
Workshops, iqq; Department of 
I^lxir and Mining, 201-203; Indus- 
trial Commission, 202-203 

Statk ()r(; animations: (XM>peration of, 
d; State Board of Administration, 
12^, i2g; industrial legislation, iqq- 
210 

Statistics: pre|>anition of by VMi\e 
Clark, g 

Stkkkt Svstkm: and rity planning, 
I ig 1 20; HMdway n onomy, 1 20, 328; 
publii improvrmi-nts. <.>r» vv<i |>ave- 
m('nt>, \2S ^2(i„ (leaning mcthtKb, 
32g 330; <lirt roa<N. uo .<.u ; grade 
1 roviings. 32g. ^^2, sidi-walkv. ;^i, 



S(i!o<)i. SiRVKYi I>e|urtnu*nt of Kdu- I 
cation, KusscU S;ige Foumlation, 7; 
exhibit UM>ths, 3(0 30^ 

Skwkr\(;k: an<l si'wage dis|M»s;il. iio, 
^35 -3^. 237 241; reiommendations, 
-5- 

SiitviKF: fooling pri^iiners, 2tn), 270 

SHi»HT H\ll.(iT. .<07 

SnKMs>: out>i<le aid for families, 137 
141; <mu|utional di<eaM.*s, 170 171. 
See also />M<ij\r*; UitiUh 

SuoKF \iis\Nri, l(rf» 

Shim Ct stirs: retreat ion net*< Is, g5 
102, in «»lher lilie^, gS; schiKils as, 
gS 102; organiAition*^ an<l ihunhes, 
104. ion. riM reation prtigram, no 
1 1 .\ pri\ ate .igeniies. 14(1 I^2; pub- 
lii agemie^. 152 i^S. reireation at I 
the exhibit i<»n. 3^)5. 3f)f> 
S«Hi\i Sr\M>\Ri)s FOR IsmsTRY. ir»5 
Sritixi l-i M>s handling of. uj 34f»: 
ImmuIs and ^inking lund^i. 34 ^ S4'> 

>rKlS(.|llll> |'M)|R\no\ OF L\H«>R. 

>rKi\i.iii ID IIi»s|Mi \i ihil<lren'> free 
\xard. I3g 



Si iijK<rs OF Isi^rikv. y, nn imln-frial 
n)n<lition>, 1^4 i<)7 



TwKS: colleiti<»n. 341; transfer. \^: 

TKAriiKRs* Training Scikkh.: yard 
s|>ace of, 101; play festivals, exten- 
sion of, 1 10 

Thkatkrs: and recreation sur\ey. lo'i 
107; motion pictures. ior>. 107. in 

Tr\nsp<»RTATI<in: railn»;ids and elci - 
trie lines. 2f>. 28; Tran>|>ortati«»n 
Agreement, 155 

Transp<irtath>n A(;rf,kiik\t- <»f Na- 
tional Conference of Chiiritie*. .ind 
Corrections, 155 

Tri:\i)way. Dr. W. L., s. 74 

TiBKRilLosis: death> fn»m, :n. :-•: 
223, 251, 252; agenni*«> fitr (ontml i>t. 
224 22Q. 252; OiH'n Air ('i>li»n\. ;.'4. 
lamiKiign suggestions. ;.•; ..'V. tree 
disiK*n>ary. 227; re^iHui-jlMhiv ii»r 
u>ntn»l of, 2.'g. -';.' -;^. «\liilnt 
lio»>lh. S74 

rilllKMlosiN \sNiMi\n«»\. I n"^. 1 ; .». 

141. 14;. 1 4^ 1 4u. I ' .' . : . I. . . ^ . s\ 
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Van Blarcx)m, D., 8 

Van Kleeck, Mary, 8 

Veiller, Lawrence, i 20 

Venereal Diseases : measures against, 
^3^-^33^ 272, 302; segregation of 
vice, 301,302,303 

Vice: environment a factor, 90-Q3; 
billiards and pool, gi , 92 ; dance halls, 
92, 93, 107-108; fines as a deterrent, 
250-262; drugs, 260, 300; gambling, 
260, 261; police attitude, 299, 301. 
Sec also Corrections 

Violations of Hour Law: for chil- 
dren, 176-177, 206; and health, 186- 
187; in manufactures, 187-188; rail- 
roads, 188-189; women, 190-igi, 
209; unions. would regulate, 209-210 

Vocational F^di'cation, 67-72. Sec 
also Public Schools 

Volunteers: avopcration of, 6, g, 12; 
at exhibition, 372, 388, 302; valuable 
work of. 392 395 



Wac.ks: miners. 178 170, i()8, 207; 
and unemployment. 178, 103, 200 
2oq; in various industries, 180 -181; 
five-and-ten-<*ent stores, 181, 182; 
labor unions increase, 197, 108, 207, 
208 

Wards: population and map, 24. 25. 
213; health facts, 213, 2ig, 252, 253 

Washington Street Mission: relief 
work of, 140-150 



Water Supply: and sewerage, 116, 
233-236, 240-241, 252; waterworks 
system, 233, 321; Sangamon River, 
map of drainage area, 234; welb, 236, 
237» 238. 241; for fires, 318-319; de- 
partment supervision, 321-322; con- 
sumption and rates, 322-324 

Waterworks: description of plant, 
233-234; cost, 321-322 

Weights and Measures Bureau, 325- 
326 

Welfare: and children's institutions, 
124-163; public agencies, 152-159; 
recommendations, 158-163; county- 
wide organization needed, 160; pur- 
pose of sur\'ey of industry, 164-167; 
safety in industr\', 168-1 74; industrial 
betterment, 194-210; labor legisla- 
tion. 199-210 

Wells: number of, 116, 236, 237-238, 
241; |>ollution, 240 

Widows' (Grants: Funds to Parents 
List, 150 

Women's Cub, 152, 161 

Women Workers: industrial standards 
for. 1^5, igy, 20S; wages, 181, 182, 
19O, 208; employment agencies for, 
182-183; hours of la bar, 190 igi, 20 j 

W< >R K Ac< IDE NTS . See .1 cc idcnis 

Work Ckrtifu'ates : and child labor, 
175-170, 20') 

Young Men's Christian Association, 
105 

Young Women's Christian ;\sso- 
ciATioN, 105 
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THE SPRINGFIELD SURVEY 

The individual reports of the Springfield Survey have 
been much used by professors of sociology for teaching 
material, and while this volume summarizes all of them and 
will, in a way, take their place, there will, no doubt, be some 
who prefer the original full reports. Six of the series are 
still in print and may be secured for 25 cents each, paper 
bound, as follows: 

SE7 PUBLIC SCHOOLS OF SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS. 
Leonard P. Ayres, Ph.D. 
A survey of Springfield's schools, including: the school plant, 
the children, the teaching force, class room instruction, course 
of study, financial administration, medical inspection, inter- 
mediate schools, vocational education, educational extension, 
etc. 152 pp. 

SE 8 CARE OF MENTAL DEFECTIVES, THE INSANE, AND 

.ALCOHOLICS IN SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS. W. L. 

Treadway, M.D., for the National Committee for Mental 

Hygiene, New York City. 

A study of methods of finding and caring for mental defectives 

in the schools and in the community; commitment, treatment 

and discharge of the insane and care of alcoholics. 46 pp. 

SE II THE CHARITIES OF SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS. Francis 
H. McLean. 
A survey of the Springfield charities, including: the children 
in Springfield institutions, the charitable care of the sick, 
family disabilities and causes of distress, the social agencies 
dealing with families, financial considerations, etc. 185 pp. 

SE 13 CITY AND COUNTY ADMINISTRATION IN SPRING- 
FIELD, ILLINOIS. D. O. Decker. 
A survey of the efficiency of the public offices, including assess- 
ment and collection of taxes and other revenues; disburse- 
ment methods; organization of city administrative functions; 
budget; city department efficiency; county administrative 
work; the park board; publicity and reports, etc. 150 pp. 

SE 14 PUBLIC HEALTH IN SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS. Franz 
Schneider, Jr. 
A survey of Springfield's public health, including: infant 
mortality, contagious diseases of children, the tuberculosis 
situation, typhoid fever, venereal diseases, city water supply, 
sewerage and sewage disposal, wells and privies, milk and food 
supply, and city health department. 159 pp. 

SE 15 THE CORRECTIONAL SYSTEM OF SPRINGFIELD. 
Zenas L. Potter. 
A survey of Springfield's correctional system, including: the 
disposition of cases of arrest, the use of fines, hours to leave 
town, suspended sentence, jail sentences, indeterminate sen- 
tence and p>arole; probation of adults and children; detention 
of children; the juvenile court; legislation needs; and the 
work and policy of the police department. 185 pp. 
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